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KUBRIK    THE    OUTLAW 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    MAN    WHO    SWAM   THE    SHILKA 

IT  WAS  already  midsummer,  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  dragged  on  to  its  ignominious  conclusion.  In 
Siberia,  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  spring  rains  had  failed 
until  it  was  evident,  even  to  the  stupidest  mujik, 
that  drought  was  creeping  upon  the  valley  of  the  Amur. 

For  more  weeks  than  one  could  count  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  not  a  cloud  had  appeared  in  the  sky, 
and  now,  with  Peter's  Day  behind  them,  the  hay  was 
no  higher  than  the  spread  of  a  man's  hand. 

The  many  deserters  from  the  Russian  Army  trailed 
northward  toward  their  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  thinking  stolidly  of  the  winter  in  front  of  them. 
There  was,  perhaps,  still  time  to  turn  hishnik — to  sneak 
away  into  the  hills  and  thieve  a  little  gold.  And  if  they 
were  caught — if  Grubof,  the  government  official,  should 
happen  on  their  trail — well,  they  had  learned  in  the 
war.  ...  A  dead  official  more  or  less,  even  Black  Grubof 
himself,  would  make  the  famine  no  harder  to  endure. 

Old  Father  Anthony,  the  village  priest,  stopped  in 
the  shade  of  the  church.  He  looked  instinctively  for  a 
cloud,  his  eyes  ranging  across  the  Gorbitza  flats  to 
where  Bald  Head  reared  his  rocky  mass  into  the  hot 
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afternoon  sun.  The  Gorbitza  villagers  were  fearful  of 
their  mountain,  and  a  trace  of  their  superstition  shad- 
owed the  old  priest's  face.  He  crossed  himself  and 
went  on  along  the  dusty  road. 

Beyond  the  last  house,  a  Chinaman  who  followed  the 
time-honored  traffic  in  stolen  gold  stood  looking  at  a 
sand  bar  in  midstream  where,  in  normal  seasons,  a 
steamer  might  have  floated.  He  grinned  at  Father 
Anthony. 

'*Heap  thin  belly-time  come,*'  he  stated  impersonally. 

Father  Anthony  nodded.  **It  is  as  God  wills!" 

He,  too,  looked  out  upon  the  river  and,  in  a  little 
while,  pointed  to  the  farther  bank.  **A  man  with  a 
horse  and  two  dogs,"  he  said.  "We  must  send  a  boat." 

The  Chinaman  was  silent.  He  was  stripping  the  outer 
leaves  from  some  wild  garlic  that  he  had  gathered  from 
the  edge  of  the  Gorbitza  stream.  But  when  the  man 
on  the  farther  bank  rode  his  horse  into  the  water,  he 
glanced  apprehensively  at  the  old  priest. 

'*Mujik  tell  Chink  only  Kubrik  swim  river  without 
boat.  Me  t'ink  I  no  stay." 

If  Father  Anthony  heard,  he  made  no  comment.  He 
had  served  Gorbitza  as  priest  for  fifty  years,  and  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  silence.  Hish- 
niks — those  who  wash  gold  without  a  permit — were 
always  traveling  their  secret  trails,  and  the  Chinamen 
who  acted  as  middlemen  in  the  traffic  of  the  stolen  dust 
were  a  good  mark  for  the  occasional  outlaw. 

Across  the  river,  the  horseman  had  pushed  his  mount 
into  the  stream  and  slipped  off  into  the  water.  With 
one  hand  on  the  horse's  mane,  he  swam  alongside.  The 
current  swept  them  past  the  sand  bar  and  landed  them 
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half   a    mile    downstream.    Both    horse    and    man    dis- 
appeared into  the  willows. 

Father  Anthony  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  glare. 
**So — ''  he  muttered — **Evan  the  horse  trader!''  And 
as  if  the  horse  trader's  appearance  in  Gorbitza  were  food 
for  thought,  he  frowned  abstractedly  at  the  sand  bar 
in  midstream. 


CHAPTER  II 

OTTO    KRONER   TAKES    A    PARTNER 

THAT  same  afternoon,  fifty  versts  below  Gorbitza, 
a  rickety  freight  steamer  nosed  its  way  cannily  up 
the  fast  shoaling  river.  On  the  deck  house,  forward  of 
the  stern  wheel,  two  men  lounged  on  improvised  seats. 
Occasionally  they  talked,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
looked  out  on  the  river  with  the  bored  patience  of  active 
men  temporarily  reduced  to  inertia. 

The  younger  and  more  obviously  impatient  of  the 
two,  a  man  in  his  early  thirties  with  the  deceptively 
dreaming  eyes  of  a  Pole,  had  tilted  his  box  against  an 
empty  crate  and  elevated  his  long  legs  to  the  top  of  the 
deck  rail.  Even  in  this  position,  and  in  spite  of  his 
shabby  civilian  clothes,  he  had  the  air  of  an  army  officer. 

He  broke  a  long  silence  impatiently.  "Two  weeks 
from  Kharbarovsk,  and — even  barring  sand  banks — 
five  more  days  to  Stretinsk!  If  I  wasn't  in  a  hurry  I'd 
offer  to  take  the  knock  out  of  their  confounded  engines." 

His  companion  came  out  of  his  thoughts  and  spoke 
without  moving  his  eyes  from  the  river:  "So  you  under- 
stand machinery,  also?" 

The  younger  man  searched  in  his  pockets  for  a 
cigarette.  "Yes — but  I  was  born  lazy,"  he  rejoined. 

"Most  Poles  are  lazy,"  retorted  the  other  dispassion- 
ately, "unless,  of  course,  they  are  bent  on  intrigue,  or 
some  such  interesting  matter." 
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The  deceptively  dreaming  eyes  of  the  Pole  glanced  up  a 
moment.  **  Perhaps  you  are  an  authority  on  Poles — and 
intrigue.  Could  you  accommodate  me  with  a  match?'* 

The  elder  man  heaved  himself  awkwardly  out  of  his 
chair.  He  handed  over  a  match  and  turned  away.  The 
Pole  lighted  his  cigarette  and  looked  at  him.  He  was 
standing  staring  out  over  the  stern  wheel  and  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  his  companion  entirely. 

The  Pole  shifted  slightly.  His  distaste  was  instinctive. 
His  own  ancestors  had  been  aristocrats,  while  this  man 
was  so  obviously  a  cross-breed — the  mongrel  product  of 
some  Chinese  treaty  port.  The  first  impression  was  of 
a  Chinaman  with  flattened  nostrils  and  high  cheek 
bones,  but  there  the  East  merged  into  the  European. 
He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  his  hair,  which,  had  an 
obstinate  wave  in  it,  showed  a  brown  undertone.  There 
was  the  ungainly  strength  of  a  fat  man,  round  shoul- 
dered and  sagging,  with  stubby  legs  spread  to  accommo- 
date his  build.  His  immense  head  lurched  forward  under 
its  own  weight,  bulged  over  the  ears,  and  merged  into 
a  gigantic  neck. 

He  turned  and  looked  directly  at  his  companion. 
His  eyes,  in  spite  of  their  Eastern  slant,  harbored  the 
quick  emotions  of  southern  Europe.  The  owner  of  such 
eyes  would  be  very  ruthless — and  very  patient. 

He  began  to  speak  with  a  certain  quietness  that  com- 
manded attention,  as  though  he  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
having  to  repeat  himself.  "I  know  a  great  deal  about  you. 
Serge  Lubeski.  .  .  .  You  are  a  Pole  of  good  ancestry,  a 
gentleman,  if  you  care  to  insist  on  the  point.  As  such,  like 
all  your  nation,  you  have  a  grudge  against  the  Russians." 

He  considered  a  moment,  then  spoke  again,  even  more 
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quietly  than  before.  "Not  long  since,  you  were  an  officer 
in  the  Manchurian  Army;  now  you  are  a  deserter  and  sub- 
ject to  the  attentions  of  a  firing  squad." 

The  Pole  turned  to  interrupt,  but  the  big  man  stopped 
him  with  a  gesture.  "  Before  you  take  the  trouble  to  deny 
all  this,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make.  My  name  is  Otto 
Kroner.  Yes,  the  Otto  Kroner,  if  you  like,  of  Shanghai 
and — and  other  places.  Until  recently  I  was  a  spy  for  the 
Russians.  As  you  were  an  officer  in  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment of  the  army  before  Mukden,  if  such  a  rabble 
could  be  said  to  have  an  Intelligence  Department,  per- 
haps you  may  have  heard  of  me?" 

The  Pole  threw  his  cigarette  over  the  rail.  *'If  you  are 
the  Otto  Kroner  I  knew  of,  you  were  in  the  pay  of  the 
Japanese." 

The  big  man  bowed  assent.  "In  the  pay  of  both  sides 
— if  you  wish  the  whole  truth." 

"In  that  case  a  firing  squad  awaits  you  also,"  com- 
mented his  companion. 

Otto  Kroner  bowed  again.  "Doubtless — two  of  them. 
So  at  least  we  start  fair.  And  now  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make." 

Serge  Lubeski  waved  a  hand.  "For  another  five  days 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  listen." 

Otto  Kroner  sat  down  facing  him.  "I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  the  Russian  Army  is  rotten  with  disloyalty. 
After  Mukden,  it  will  never  face  another  battle;  the 
high  command  will  bluster,  but  in  the  outcome  they  will 
make  peace.  And,  before  the  snow  flies,  the  whole  country 
will  be  attempting  revolution."  He  tapped  his  companion 
on  the  knee.  "There  is  a  time  coming  when  a  man  who  is 
not  too  scrupulous  .  .  ." 
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Lubeski  looked  up.  ''Have  you  another  match?" 

Otto  Kroner  struck  it  for  him.  '*You  are  a  Pole,"  he 
went  on,  *'and  Poles  who  have  been  officers  in  the  Im- 
perial Army,  and  then  deserters,  are  not  interested  in 
revolutions  unless  there  is  personal  profit  for  them. 
Shall  I  go  on?" 

Lubeski  nodded.  "There  is  no  good  reason  why  you 
shouldn't.  If  I  refuse,  you  will  doubtless  shoot  me  before 
we  get  to  Stretinsk,  having  told  me  something  that  will  be 
dangerous  in  my  keeping." 

Kroner  smiled.  ''You  are  a  person  of  discernment.  I 
will  go  on.  You  have  heard  of  Gorbitza?" 

Lubeski  showed  a  moment's  interest.  "Gorbitza?  The 
goldfields  that  made  history  fifty  years  ago?  Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  them.  I  suppose  they  are  abandoned  to  gold 
thieves  and  petty  contractors  by  now.  A  man  who,  as 
you  suggest,  is  facing  a  firing  squad  might  hide  in  such 
a  place." 

Otto  Kroner  nodded  agreement.  "And  with  my  help 
make  a  fortune,  as  well." 

Lubeski  sat  up.  "I  am  not  a  finicky  person,"  he  said, 
"and  when  it  is  worth  my  while  I  can  cooperate  quite 
well." 

"Better  hear  my  proposition  first,"  suggested  the  big 
man  dryly.  "Six  years  ago,  I  met  Gregory  Nicholaivich 
Grubof,  the  head  official  of  the  Gorbitza  district.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  more  power  over  these  supposedly  abandoned 
goldfields  than  the  Governor  himself,  in  Chita.  He  has  col- 
lected round  him  a  band  of  Cossacks  who  tell  no  secrets. 
Six  years  ago,  there  was  an  unexplored  valley  skirting 
the  slopes  of  a  mountain  known  as  Cloudy  Peak.  It  was 
cut  off  from  the  river  by  an  almost  impassable  canyon, 
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and  was  hard  to  get  into  across  the  Divide  on  account  of 
tundra  bogs.  Moreover,  it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  a  hid- 
ing place  for  outlaws  and  hishniks. 

"'However,  there  were  rumors  of  gold,  and  Grubof  and 
I  managed  to  find  our  way  in  and  explore  it.  We  discovered 
rich  gold-bearing  ore.  A  fortune  for  a  man  who  could 
bring  in  modern  machinery.  Naturally,  we  could  not  de- 
velop it  secretly,  so  we  began  to  intrigue  for  a  concession. 
Thanks  to  an  American  named  Michael  Fielding,  we 
failed." 

He  stopped  speaking  and  for  a  while  seemed  interested 
only  in  a  passing  sand  bank.  When  he  resumed  his  voice 
had  undergone  a  change. 

*'I  do  not  often  stop  to  hate  a  man — I  buy  him  or  get 
rid  of  him.  But  Michael  Fielding  is  neither  to  be  bought 
nor  to  be  frightened.  His  associates  call  him  "The  Chief.' 
Some  day  I  shall  have  to  kill  him.  ...  It  appears  that 
he  had  come  to  know  of  Gorbitza.  He  stood  in  with  the 
officials  in  Petersburg  and,  in  the  outcome,  got  my  con- 
cession. 

*'It  was  a  setback,  but  I  trusted  Grubof  to  keep  his 
men  away  from  the  Davenda  valley — the  valley  that  circles 
the  base  of  Cloudy  Peak.  But  what  happened?  A  young 
American  named  Stephen  Wyld — *Stepan  Stepanovich* 
the  peasants  call  him — came  out  to  investigate.  By  some 
accident  he  found  his  way  across  the  Divide  and  stumbled 
onto  our  work.  He  is  one  of  those  young  fools  who  is  loyal 
to  his  chief  regardless  of  self-interest.  We  could  neither 
buy  him  nor  shake  him  off.  However,  it  was  my  business 
to  know  that  the  war  was  coming,  and  I  waited.  When 
the  Japanese  took  Saghalin,  the  'Accursed  Island,'  I  or- 
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ganized  a  band  of  escaped  convicts  and  proceeded  to  smoke 
this  obstinate  young  American  out  of  the  valley. 

"I  failed  again.  Partly  because  Stephen  Wyld  has  brains, 
and  partly  because  a  man  known  on  the  river  as  'Kubrik 
the  outlaw'  chose  to  interfere."  He  moved  impatiently. 
*^I  carried  that  outlaw's  bullet  in  my  shoulder  for  weeks. 
I  keep  it  in  my  pocket  for  a  souvenir." 

The  Pole  settled  himself  more  comfortably.  "It  would 
elaborate  into  an  interesting  story,  but  where  exactly  do 
I  come  in  ?  Is  it  this  foreigner  that  I  am  to  shoot  ?  Or  am 
I  to  turn  outlaw  and  bushwhack  for  your  friend  Kubrik  ? " 
He  shrugged  as  though  the  prospect  were  not  exciting. 
"You  mentioned  a  reward?" 

Otto  Kroner  tapped  him  on  the  knee.  "A  third  share 
in  a  mine  that  is  rich  enough  to  send  Michael  Fielding 
twice  round  the  world  to  secure.  Or,  if  you  are  clever 
enough  to  eliminate  Grubof  at  the  proper  time,  we  two 
will  divide.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  my  plan  I  will  keep  until  I 
have  found  a  partner." 

Serge  Lubeski  stroked  his  moustache.  His  eyes  dreamed 
for  the  space  of  a  minute.  "Finish  your  story,"  he  said. 
"We  will  eliminate  Grubof  at  the  proper  time." 

Kroner  nodded  quietly.  "It  is  a  simple  plan  for  two 
tenacious  men.  .  .  .  Peace  will  come  before  the  snow.  There 
are  two  million  men  to  be  moved  back  to  Russia  over  a 
dilapidated  single-track  railroad — men  who,  at  best,  are 
an  undisciplined  rabble,  and  many  of  whom  long  ago 
learned  the  business  of  shooting  their  officers.  The  rail- 
road will  break  down.  The  men  who  run  it  will  go  on  strike. 
From  Vladivostok  to  the  German  boundary  there  will 
be  attempts  at  revolution.  .  .  .  They  will  not  succeed;  but 
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for  six  months — or  nine  if  we  are  clever — affairs  in  the 
Trans-Baikal  will  be  chaos.  Authority  will  go  to  those  who 
have  the  strength  to  enforce  it.  Certain  people  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  plans  must  disappear.  Stephen  Wyld, 
for  instance,  and  a  handful  of  men  who  are  faithful  to 
him.  And  this  outlaw  Kubrik,  against  whom  I  have  a 
personal  grudge."  He  looked  up  searchingly.  "So  far, 
does  the  plan  appeal  to  you?'' 

The  Pole  dropped  his  pretense  of  indifference.  "Why  do 
you  offer  this  to  me  when  Grubof  would  serve  your  turn 
equally  well  ? " 

"Exactly!"  said  Otto  Kroner.  "Grubof  is  cautious.  He 
will  see  to  it,  for  instance,  that  he  will  never  find  himself 
facing  a  firing  squad,  and  to  that  extent  he  will  always 
have  me  in  his  power.  With  you  it  is  different.  We  must 
sink  or  swim  together,  once  we  have  begun.  I  merely  pro- 
tect myself;  Grubof  is  nothing  to  me." 

The  Pole  smiled.  "And  I  am  nothing  to  you;  I  have 
heard  of  Otto  Kroner!  But  under  the  circumstances  .  .  . 
What  part  do  you  assign  to  me?" 

"Possibly  you  can  talk  English?"  asked  Kroner. 
"Many  Poles  can." 

Lubeski  nodded.  "Enough  for  our  purpose." 

"Good!  Before  we  reach  Gorbitza  we  will  change  your 
name,  and  you  will  seek  out  this  American  and  present 
yourself  as  a  mechanic  who  can — how  did  you  put  it? — 
'take  the  knock  out  of  engines.'  His  machinery  will  ar- 
rive during  the  summer,  as  I  have  already  found  out. 
Help  him  erect  it  and  see  that  the  work  is  well  done,  for 
we  will  need  it  ourselves,  later. 

"As  for  me,  I  will  go  back  to  Petersburg.  I  am  neither 
penniless  nor  powerless,  and  I  know  where  to  place  my 
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bribes.  I  must  see  that  Michael  Fielding  does  not  get 
near  enough  to  interfere.  And  the  Governor,  in  Chita, 
he  is  an  old  man,  I  must  arrange  for  him  also." 

He  fingered  his  lip.  "When  the  smoke  screen  of  revolu- 
tion has  cleared  away,  Grubof  will  be  found  loyally  at 
his  post.  But  for  two  men,  he  must  have  failed — with  their 
aid  he  will  have  stamped  out  a  dangerous  rising  among 
the  peasants.  He  will  ask  nothing  for  himself,  but  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  this  burned-out  and 
abandoned  mine  be  given  as  a  proper  reward  to  his  two 
faithful  assistants  ^ — There  are  risks,  certainly.  But  if  we 
succeed'* — he  made  a  gesture — "in  a  year  or  two  we  shall 
be  rich  men.'' 

The  Pole  shrugged.  "Risky,  certainly — but  possible. . . . 
But  why,  my  friend,  this  grudge  against  a  dirty  outlaw? 
One  can  shoot  such  a  one  at  sight." 

Otto  Kroner  moved  his  shoulder  stiffly.  "Precisely,  if 
we  can  find  him.  On  the  river  the  name  of  Kubrik  the  out- 
law is  well  known.  But  the  man  himself — if  the  hishniks 
know  him  they  do  not  talk.  Grubof  gnaws  his  fingers  and 
offers  rewards  in  vain.  I  myself  believe  I  have  seen  him, 
for  a  bare  moment,  but  I  was  preoccupied  and  am  not  sure. 
There  are  two  men  who,  I  suspect,  know  him:  Stephen 
Wyld,  the  American;  and  one  Evan  the  horse  trader." 
He  laughed  dryly.  "Not  that  either  of  them  will  give 
him  away.  This  Kubrik,  I  am  sure,  has  already  helped 
the  foreigner  to  spoil  my  plans.  Doubtless  he  will  help 
him  again  when  I  return.  He  can  be  a  powerful  enemy, 
and" — he  touched  his  shoulder — "as  I  have  said,  I  have 
a  personal  grudge." 

He  shifted  his  chair  and  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 
"If  this  tub  of  a  steamer  does  not  fetch  up  on  a  sand 
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bank,  we  will  reach  Gorbitza  to-morrow  evening.  Grubof 
is  to  meet  me,  but  we  are  a  day  earlier  than  I  expected. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  hold  the  ship,  for  I  have  no  wish 
to  walk  to  Stretinsk." 

Lubeski  laughed.  *'It  shall  be  my  first  contribution  to  the 
cause.  Give  me  five  minutes  in  the  engine  room  free  from 
interruption,  and  you  shall  stay  in  Gorbitza  as  long  as  you 
choose;  and  while  you  wait  for  our  valued  confederate  I 
will  take  the  knock  out  of  those  confounded  engines." 

Otto  Kroner  grunted  satisfaction.  *'I  shall,  myself,  de- 
velop an  interest  in  repairs  and  become  your  assistant. 
There  is  an  inquisitive  old  priest  in  the  village  who  knows 
me.  It  will  save  gossip  if  he  does  not  discover  that  I  am 
on  the  river." 


CHAPTER  III 

TWO  MEN   TALK   UNDER   A   ROCK 

ON  THE  following  morning  Father  Anthony  rode  out 
across  the  Gorbitza  flats.  The  farm  lands  received  as 
little  of  his  attention  as  did  the  pony  on  which  he  rode, 
for  he  was  occupied  only  with  his  thoughts. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  bridge  where  the  road  entered 
the  hills,  the  pony  turned  off  into  the  standing  timber  and, 
picking  its  own  way,  skirted  a  rather  extensive  bog. 
Presently  it  found  a  well-defined  trail,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  came  out  on  an  upland  meadow.  It  stopped 
at  once  to  graze,  and  Father  Anthony,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  left  Gorbitza,  came  out  of  his  reverie. 

He  looked  at  the  top  of  Bald  Head  in  search  of  the 
clouds  which  did  not  come,  and  then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  meadow  itself.  A  mile  away,  at  the  upper  end, 
a  dozen  horses  were  grazing. 

He  seemed  relieved  to  see  them  and  urged  his  pony  toward 
an  isolated  rock  standing  conspicuously  in  the  center.  As 
he  neared  it  two  dogs  rose  snarling  out  of  the  grass.  But 
after  an  investigating  sniff  they  appeared  willing  to  let 
him  pass. 

On  the  shady  side  of  the  rock,  he  came  upon  a  man  who 
was  seated  on  the  ground  sharpening  his  long  dagger. 
The  man  looked  up  without  stopping  the  steady  rhythm 
of  his  whetstone. 

**So — Batoushka,*'  he  said  smoothly,  *'on  the  river  there 
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are  not  three  men  who  could  pass  my  dogs  without  warn- 

ing." 

Father  Anthony  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  **Put  up 
thy  kinjal  and  help  me  to  dismount/*  he  said.  "My  old 
bones  grow  stiff,  and  I  have  ridden  thus  far  that  I  may 
talk  with  thee.'' 

The  herder  got  up  at  once  and,  without  appearing  to 
put  out  any  effort  at  all,  he  lifted  the  old  man  bodily 
from  his  horse.  Tall  as  was  the  priest,  the  herder  towered 
over  him,  and  his  hand  lingered  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder.  *'Ah,  Batoushka,  I  have  not  seen  thee  these 
many  weeks." 

The  priest  moved  into  the  shade  and  leaned  against 
the  rock.  "That  is  true,  and  I  have  waited  for  thee  to 
come.  It  is  a  long  time  since  Otto  Kroner  was  driven  from 
the  Davenda  canyon  and  Evan  could  safely  return  to 
his  horse  trading.  Yesterday  I  saw  thee  swim  thy  horse 
to  the  Gorbitza  side.  Is  Father  Anthony  no  longer  to  be 
trusted  that  he  must  seek  thee  alone  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain?" 

The  horse  trader  smiled.  "For  fifteen  years  thou  hast 
known  me  as  Kubrik  the  outlaw — has  old  Bald  Head, 
then,  begun  to  gossip  that  we  waste  time  with  Evan 
the  horse  trader?  In  the  night  I  swam  twelve  horses  across 
the  river.  To-morrow  I  would  have  come  to  thee,  for  I 
wish  news  of  the  foreign  engineer;  after  we  sprung  the 
trap  that  drowned  out  the  Ungainly  One  and  his  convicts, 
I  went  off  alone  into  the  taiga  and  have  heard  naught  of 
him  since.  At  that  time  he  was  wounded.  It  was  in  the 
air  that  he  had  returned  to  his  own  country  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  his  chief." 

Father  Anthony  nodded.  "Rumor  for  once  spake  truly. 
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But  he  has  returned.  He  works  in  Stretinsk,  building 
rafts  to  float  his  machinery,  which,  at  last,  has  arrived. 
He  brought  it  with  him  on  the  railroad." 

A  slow  smile  played  in  the  shadows  of  Kubrik's  mouth. 
"And  Anna  Mihaelovna — she  has  returned  with  him.f* 
When  we  talked  together  in  the  prospecting  hut  at  the 
head  of  the  canyon,  it  was  in  her  eyes." 

Father  Anthony  gestured  whimsically.  "What  would 
you  ?  Had  she  not  found  her  man  ?  Zahar  the  silent  is  with 
them;  and  Kosolof,  the  little  man  from  Moscow,  gives 
orders  at  the  mine.  Unless,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "the 
Old  One  has  finally  poisoned  him  with  her  cooking!" 

"And  the  boy  Peter?"  asked  Kubrik. 

Father  Anthony  chuckled.  "The  boy  Peter  lives  with 
me  in  Gorbitza  until  his  Barin  returns.  He  can  now  write 
like  any  scribe.  Some  day  our  little  Petroushka  will  be 
a  great  scholar." 

Kubrik  spat  meditatively.  "Between  thee  and  this 
foreigner  the  boy  is  spoiled.  In  the  end  he  will  become  a 
Chenovnik." 

The  old  man  fingered  his  beard  thoughtfully.  "Thou  art 
wrong,  Kubrik.  He  is  a  true  hishnik's  son.  Black  Grubof 
murdered  his  father,  and  the  boy  remembers.  When  Stepan 
Stepanovich  returns  to  his  own  country,  it  will  break  his 
heart.  Then,  he  will  seek  thee  out." 

"If  thou  dost  not  prevent  him,"  retorted  Kubrik  dryly. 

The  old  priest  shook  his  head.  "I  have  learned  wisdom," 
he  said  quietly.  "Each  to  his  own  destiny.  It  is  as  God 
wills.  .  .  .  And  now,  if  thou  wilt  sit  down,  I  can  talk  to 
thee  better;  thy  great  height  towers  over  me  like  old  Bald 
Head." 

Kubrik  sat  down  and  returned  to  sharpening  his  kin- 
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jal.  After  several  minutes*  silence  Father  Anthony  began. 
"Where  hast  thou  been  since  the  ice  went  out?" 

"I  searched  for  the  ungainly  camel,  whom  thou  callest 
Otto  Kroner,  in  the  country  of  the  Argun,"  answered 
Kubrik  without  looking  up.  "When  we  drove  him  out 
of  the  canyon  there  was  a  little  matter  I  left  unfinished. 
I  did  not  find  him,"  he  added  quietly,  "but  I  found  many 
deserters  and,  everywhere,  whispers  that  before  the  crops 
are  cut  there  will  be  peace — and  after  peace  revolution." 

"There  will  be  no  crops  to  cut,"  said  Father  Anthony 
with  a  shrug.  "But  the  revolution  rolls  up  like  a  snow 
cloud.  Hast  thou  no  other  news.^" 

Kubrik's  whetstone  moved  almost  silently.  "And  thou 
dost  not  want  revolution  to  roll  up  like  a  snow  cloud?" 

The  old  man  sighed.  "I  want  only  peace  and  a  little 
rain.  The  revolution  will  come  and,  in  the  end,  Grubof 
will  stamp  it  out;  and,  with  it,  many  lives.  I  fear  for 
Stepan  Stepanovich,  that  he  will  either  be  killed  or 
driven  from  the  river." 

Kubrik  thumbed  the  edge  of  his  knife  thoughtfully.  "I 
have  come  back  that,  when  the  time  comes,  I  may  talk 
a  Httle  with  the  Black  Devil." 

Father  Anthony  moved  impatiently.  "Thy  kinjal  and 
a  few  score  hishniks  cannot  save  Stepan  Stepanovich 
this  time.  Dost  thou  understand  no  more  than  a  toothless 
old  Baba?  When  the  mujiks  rise  they  will  forget  that  he 
has  protected  them  from  Grubof,  they  will  remember  only 
that  he  is  a  Barin,  with  food  and  money;  a  friend  of  the 
Governor.  If  thou  wouldst  protect  him,  thou  and  thy 
hishniks  must  be  found  on  the  side  of  Grubof  and  his 
Cossacks." 

Kubrik  spat  viciously  on  the  whetstone.  "Thy  wits  are 
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addled,  Batoushka.  Kubrik  will  find  a  way  to  protect  the 
foreigner  who  has  eaten  his  bread  and  salt." 

Father  Anthony  made  no  rejoinder  and  the  outlaw's 
manner  changed  abruptly.  He  smiled  his  slow,  rather  ban- 
tering smile.  *'When  Kubrik  disappears,  where  does  he 
go  ^  Even  thou  dost  not  know,  nor  Grubof,  nor  any  other 
man.  Yet  this  foreigner  has  known — and  kept  my  secret. 
He  goes  alone,  fearlessly,  and  he  asks  no  man  his  business. 
Three  times  he  warned  me  that  the  Cossacks  were  close 
to  my  heels,  and  when  the  daughter  of  his  chief  was  in 
danger  he  brought  her  to  my  hiding  place,  as  though  I 
were  an  honest  man.  To  me — look  you — to  Kubrik,  who 
would  slit  a  man's  throat  for  pastime,  if  the  stories  are 
true." 

He  pushed  his  knife  into  its  sheath  and  lifted  himself 
onto  his  feet.  "I  need  thy  help,  Batoushka,  for  thou  art 
a  wise  old  wolverine.  My  friend  the  foreigner  shall  return 
to  his  own  people  only  when  he  so  desires,  and  no  harm 
must  come  to  him  while  Kubrik  lives." 

Father  Anthony  held  out  his  hand.  *'To  hear  thee  say 
that  I  have  followed  thee  onto  the  mountain,  for  this 
foreigner  has  been  fair  and  honest.  I  hear  all  the  rumors 
that  travel  on  the  river,  and,  when  there  is  need,  I  shall 
know  how  to  send  for  thee."  He  moved  over  to  his  pony. 
**0n  the  third  day,  Grubof  will  come  to  Gorbitza.  Thou 
hast  heard,  perhaps,  that  he  has  put  a  price  on  thy  head.?" 

Kubrik  helped  the  old  man  to  mount.  *'I  also  will 
come  to  Gorbitza,  for  I  wish  to  see  the  foreigner  and  the 
daughter  of  his  chief.  As  for  the  reward — let  him  who  dares 
try  to  collect  it!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

GRUBOF   APPEARS    UNEXPECTEDLY 

THE  sun  was  setting  as  Father  Anthony  rode  out  of 
the  willows  at  the  place  where  the  trail  led  toward 
the  village  street.  He  stopped,  as  he  invariably  did,  when 
he  came  to  the  river  bank.  All  his  Hfe  the  great  waterway 
had  flowed  past  the  door  of  his  house,  until  it  had  become 
a  part  of  his  being.  To-night,  as  the  first  stir  of  evening 
breeze  reached  him,  he  noticed  a  freight  steamer  moored 
to  the  bank  a  hundred  yards  below  the  last  house  in  the 
village.  The  crew  had  been  taking  on  fuel,  and  now,  with 
the  gang  plank  already  aboard,  they  were  throwing  oflF 
the  shore  lines. 

Father  Anthony  sat  still  on  his  pony  and  watched.  In 
another  minute,  a  white  trail  of  steam  would  pour  from 
the  smokestack  and  the  stern  wheel  would  thrash  the 
water  into  foam. 

The  engine  bell  signaled.  There  was  a  puff  of  smoke 
and  the  wheels  revolved  through  half  a  turn.  Involun- 
tarily, the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  speed  it  on 
its  way  upstream  but,  as  he  did  so,  the  wheel  stopped 
jerkily.  There  was  a  momentary  hissing  of  escaped  steam, 
a  jangle  of  discordant  sound,  and  then  silence.  The  nose 
of  the  boat,  free  from  its  steadying  headlines,  sagged 
away  before  the  current.  There  was  a  further  jangling 
of  signal  bells,  a  sharp  command,  and  a  deck  hand  jumped 
into  the  shallow  water  and  dragged  a  headline  ashore. 
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The  boat  had  drifted  until  its  stern  was  aground,  and  a 
cloud  of  steam  poured  from  the  engine  room. 

Father  Anthony  turned  toward  home.  "They  will  not 
stray  far  to-night/'  he  reflected. 

Half  a  mile  away,  the  white  dome  of  the  church  stood 
out  above  the  unpainted  log  houses.  Under  its  shadow, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  village  square,  a  stockily 
built  thirteen-year-old  boy  leaned  against  the  open 
gateway  of  the  corral  that  surrounded  Father  Anthony's 
house.  He  was  dressed  as  a  peasant,  in  a  high-necked  blouse 
held  together  at  the  waist  by  a  thong  of  rawhide,  baggy 
trousers  tucked  into  his  shoepacks,  and  a  sheepskin  cap 
pushed  far  back  on  his  head — a  homely  little  urchin  with 
a  habitually  mischievous  grin,  enhanced  at  the  moment 
by  a  smear  of  ink  across  the  end  of  an  undeniably  turned- 
up  nose. 

But  Peter  was  not  troubled  by  his  personal  appearance. 

He  rattled  a  fistful  of  stones  as  he  stood  guard,  for  out 
in  the  square  two  lean  village  pigs  were  converging  on  the 
open  gateway  while,  within.  Father  Anthony's  own  sow 
and  a  litter  of  nine  threatened  his  flank. 

He  hefted  the  stones  invitingly  and  addressed  the  near- 
est of  the  enemy.  "Yes,  thou  dost  scratch  thy  back,  little 
brother,  with  no  thought  in  thy  head,  but  thine  own  fleas, 
is  it  not  so?  But  none  the  less  I  wait  for  thee!"  He  turned 
quickly  and  launched  a  stone  that  clipped  the  second  pig 
squarely  on  the  ear.  "That  for  thee,  piebald!"  he  re- 
marked crisply,  and  swung  round  just  in  time  to  prevent 
disaster  in  the  rear.  He  spat  at  the  old  sow,  and  kicked 
wildly  to  head  oflF  the  more  adventurous  of  her  progeny. 
"Thou  fooHsh  one!  dost  thou  think  it  is  a  saint's  day  that 
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thou  wouldst  march  round  the  church  ?  To  bed,  where  all 
good  hogs  should  be!" 

Temporarily  successful,  he  leaned  against  the  gatepost 
and  contemplated  Bald  Head.  His  eyes  darkened  with 
some  remembrance;  and  he  whistled  gently,  under  his 
breath,  the  distinctive  call  of  the  timber  grouse.  As  he  did 
so,  he  looked  round  furtively  as  though  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  overheard. 

It  was  as  well  that  he  did,  for  the  piebald  sow  had  stolen 
a  march  and  was  making  a  dash  for  the  gateway.  There 
was  no  time  for  long-range  artillery.  Peter  lunged  and 
kicked;  missed  her  and  was  knocked  off  his  legs.  The  sow, 
deflected  in  her  rush,  charged  into  the  gatepost,  avoided 
a  head-on  collision  by  the  width  of  a  snout,  and  swung 
away,  squeaHng,  across  the  square. 

Peter  came  to  his  knees  with  battle  in  his  eye.  "Durak!*' 
he  sputtered,  *'for  that  I  will  split  thy  tail!"  He  let  fly 
a  stone.  It  caught  the  piebald  on  the  turn  of  the  rump, 
glanced  sideways  and  upward,  and  took  Father  Anthony's 
hat  in  its  course  just  at  the  moment  when  that  worthy 
made  his  appearance  round  the  corner  of  the  church. 

*'Gospodi!"  muttered  the  boy,  and  dropped  back  on 
all  fours.  He  was  grubbing  in  the  dust  when  the  priest 
stopped  his  horse  in  the  gateway. 

Peter  came  upright  with  his  most  engaging  grin.  "Didst 
thou  see  the  steamer?"  he  asked.  "There  are  two  pas- 
sengers; one  of  them  is  fat  and  waddles  like  a  goose." 

"I  saw  the  steamer,"  said  Father  Anthony  dryly. 

Peter  caught  his  eye.  "Ah,  Batoushka,  it  was  the  pig's 
ear  and  not  thy  head  that  I  missed." 

The  old  man's  eyes  twinkled.  "As  Zahar  did  not  see 
thee,  we  will  not  talk  of  it,"  he  said. 
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Peter  shut  the  gate  behind  him;  and  the  piebald  sow, 
after  rubbing  its  back  against  the  corner  of  the  church, 
wandered  off  in  search  of  other  excitements. 

Next  morning,  as  usual,  Peter  drove  Father  Anthony's 
live  stock  to  the  river.  The  freight  steamer,  still  at  its 
moorings,  roused  his  curiosity;  and  as  soon  thereafter  as 
he  could  find  an  excuse  he  disappeared.  For  the  rest  of  the 
day  Father  Anthony's  corral  saw  him  no  more.  When  he 
returned  at  sundown,  he  explained  his  absence  in  his  own 
way. 

"They  had  taken  pieces  of  the  engines  and  laid  them 
about  on  the  floor,  carelessly,  here  and  there,  as  driftwood 
lies  after  a  flood.  There  was  a  tall  man  with  grease  on 
his  nose  who  swore  like  a  drunken  Barin,  but  when  he 
talked  to  the  engines  he  whispered  lovingly.  And  the  Fat 
One  who  waddles,  for  all  that  he  grunted  when  he  stooped, 
made  a  pretense  only  at  helping.  It  was  as  though  he 
listened,  for  he  went  often  on  deck  and  looked  out  toward 
the  hills. 

"I  swam  close  to  the  steamer  and  climbed  up  by  the 
wheel,  so  that  they  should  not  drive  me  away.  It  was 
said  that  they  would  go  at  midnight,  or  perhaps  to-morrow 
at  noon.  The  one  with  grease  on  his  nose  told  the  captain." 

''And  when  they  found  thee  listening,  did  they  pull 
thine  ear?"  asked  Father  Anthony. 

Peter  came  closer.  "Batoushka,  I  was  afraid.  The  Fat 
One  talked  with  Black  Grubof  in  the  willows." 

Father  Anthony  laid  down  his  book.  "That  is  interest- 
ing, for  it  is  well  known  that  Black  Grubof  is  not  in  Gor- 
bitza." 

Peter  edged  closer  still.  "  But  he  is,  Batoushka.  For  when 
it  was  hottest  in  the  afternoon,  I  swam  again  to  the 
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steamer,  and  the  Fat  One  went  alone  to  the  willows.  I 
followed,  because  when  he  walks  it  is  to  make  one  laugh. 
On  the  trail  that  comes  out  by  the  last  house  he  waited, 
and  in  a  Httle  while  a  Cossack  came  to  him  and  led  him 
a  long  way  into  the  brush.  There  the  Black  One  waited 
for  him.  I  was  afraid,  but  I  hid  and  listened." 

"And  what  didst  thou  hear  ? "  asked  the  old  man  quietly. 

*'They  talked  of  my  Barin,  and  they  talked  of  Kubrik. 
But  how  should  I  understand,  except  that  the  Black  One 
was  angry  and  the  fat  stranger  laughed  often  in  his 
stomach.  For  a  long  time  they  talked  of  famine  and  of 
haymakers.  It  made  them  both  laugh.  That  I  did  not 
understand,  either,  for  why  should  one  laugh  when  all 
people  are  in  need  of  haycutters.^" 

Father  Anthony  closed  his  book.  "I  must  go  out,"  he 
said.  "Thou  canst  finish  thy  tale  when  I  come  back." 
But  even  as  he  reached  for  his  hat,  he  paused,  for  far  up 
the  street  he  heard  the  quick  approach  of  galloping  horses 
and  kachalka  bells. 

Peter  backed  in  behind  the  table.  "He  comes  now  with 
his  Cossacks,"  he  whispered.  And  the  priest,  without  a 
backward  glance,  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out.  He  shut 
the  corral  gate  carefully  behind  him. 

Up  the  village  street,  coming  rapidly  toward  him,  was 
a  body  of  mounted  Cossacks,  with  Grubof,  the  official, 
driving  his  kachalka  in  their  midst. 

The  priest  turned  into  an  alley  and  hurried  toward 
the  house  of  the  mayor.  He  entered  without  the  ceremony 
of  knocking  and  began  to  speak  at  once.  "We  must  act 
quickly,  my  friend !  In  five  minutes  Grubof  will  be  in  the 
guest  house.  It  has  come  to  me  secretly  that  the  Black 
One  will  commandeer  our  haymakers  for  the  Amazar." 
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The  mayor  was  at  supper.  He  had  begun  to  help  him- 
self to  a  bowl  of  soup,  but  he  pushed  it  aside  and  stood  up. 
**If  our  villagers  are  taken  it  will  mean  starvation!"  He 
looked  anxiously  to  the  old  man  for  counsel.  "We  must 
talk  to  the  Black  Devil." 

Father  Anthony  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  ''Canst 
thou  reason  with  a  skunk  whose  tail  is  already  lifted.^ 
Come  quickly;  only  those  whom  he  cannot  find  will  cut 
hay  for  Gorbitza."  He  opened  the  door,  shut  it  abruptly, 
and  sat  down.  "Eat  thy  soup!"  he  said.  "The  sergeant 
already  comes  for  thee." 

When  the  sergeant  of  Cossacks,  a  man  as  powerful  as 
Kubrik,  stood  in  the  doorway,  he  looked  round  on  a  scene 
of  domestic  quietness.  Father  Anthony  was  nursing  the 
cat.  The  mayor  was  eating  his  soup,  and  his  wife  was 
putting  charcoal  in  the  samovar.  The  sergeant  wasted 
no  time  on  preliminaries.  He  saluted  carelessly. 

"I  am  ordered  to  take  thee  to  His  Well-born.  Thy  soup 
must  wait." 

Father  Anthony  set  the  cat  on  the  floor,  and  when  the 
mayor  was  ready  he  went  out  with  him. 

Except  for  a  guard  at  the  gateway  and  another  on  the 
porch,  the  guest-house  corral  was  empty  of  Cossacks. 
Father  Anthony  touched  the  mayor's  arm.  "We  are  al- 
ready too  late.  The  Black  One  has  sent  his  men  through 
the  village  to  arrest  whom  they  can  find." 

The  mayor  swore  under  his  breath,  and  stepping  over 
the  kachalka  shafts  walked  onto  the  porch. 

Father  Anthony  followed  him  into  the  house. 

Nicholai  Gregorovich  Grubof,  the  official  responsible 
for  law,  order,  and  justice  in  the  Gorbitza  region,  was 
eating  his  supper.  At  his  elbow  was  a  bottle  of  vodka,  and 
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beside  it  lay  the  riding  whip  from  which  he  was  never 
parted.  He  was  a  thickset  man,  rather  under  middle 
height,  a  little  out  of  condition,  but  strong  and  capable 
of  great  endurance;  and  his  manner  showed  that  he  was 
well  used  to  authority  and  immediate  obedience. 

He  did  not  rise  when  the  two  men  entered,  but  turned 
and  waited  with  a  poorly  concealed  sneer  while  the  priest 
gave  his  customary  blessing.  When  he  spoke,  he  addressed 
himself  exclusively  to  the  mayor. 

"I  need  fifty  haycutters.  They  must  leave  for  the 
Amazar  at  daybreak." 

The  mayor  spread  his  hands.  "High-born!  Our  grass  is 
no  higher  than  a  man's  hand.  We  must  cut  it  here  and 
there,  wherever  we  can  find  it;  if  you  take  our  men  our 
animals  will  die." 

Grubof  toyed  with  his  whip.  "And  is  Gorbitza  only, 
then,  to  be  considered?  Drought  is  in  every  valley."  He 
checked  a  dissenting  gesture.  "It  is  wartime,  and  loyal 
men,  my  little  brother,  do  not  question  the  business  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Tsar." 

Father  Anthony  moved  forward.  "There  will  be  fam- 
ine, High-born;  can  we  look  to  our  father  the  Tsar  when 
we  are  hungry?" 

Grubof  rose  slowly  out  of  his  chair.  His  black  eyes 
fastened  on  the  priest.  "I  do  not  recollect  that  I  sent  for 
thee."  He  motioned  the  sergeant  forward:  "The  Ba- 
toushka  will  return  to  his  house,  and  he  will  talk  to  no 
one  on  the  way."  When  the  old  man  had  gone  out  he 
poured  himself  a  glass  of  vodka  and  returned  to  his 
meal. 

The  mayor,  standing  near  the  open  doorway,  saw  the 
men  of  his  village  being  marched  by  twos  and  threes  into 
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the  yard.  When  the  last  of  the  Cossacks  had  returned, 
the  gate  was  shut  and  locked. 

The  sergeant  came  into  the  room  and  reported.  Grubof, 
picking  his  teeth,  went  out  onto  the  porch.  The  yard  was 
full  of  villagers  standing  sullenly  in  groups,  making  little 
attempt  to  hide  their  hostihty  to  the  Cossacks  who  had 
rounded  them  up. 

Grubof  looked  them  over  dehberately.  "I  have  talked 
to  your  mayor,"  he  said,  speaking  with  a  quietness  not 
good  to  listen  to;  **for  this  time  I  will  be  content  with 
fifty  men.  If  any  escape  in  the  night,  I  shall  take  sixty, 
and  thy  mayor,  also,  as  a  hostage.  It  is  wartime  and  this 
is  the  business  of  our  little  father  the  Tsar." 

A  murmur  of  sullen  resistance  passed  through  the  crowd, 
but  Grubof  ignored  it.  **See  that  we  are  on  the  road 
before  daybreak,"  he  ordered  the  sergeant,  and  went 
back  into  the  guest  house. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    VILLAGE    HOG 

THE  sergeant  conducted  Father  Anthony  to  the  door 
of  his  house.  On  the  porch  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 
"Batoushka,  His  High-born  is  in  an  ugly  mood.  A  wise 
man  will  keep  out  of  his  sight."  He  spat  in  the  dust  and  left 
him. 

Father  Anthony  waited  until  he  had  gone  from  the 
corral  before  he  opened  the  door.  He  sat  down  in  the  chair 
facing  the  icon  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Sounds  came 
from  the  kitchen.  The  old  woman  who  cooked  for  him  was 
finishing  her  day's  work.  In  due  course  she  came  in  and 
made  up  the  beds;  sighed  deeply,  and  returned  to  her  own 
domain.  Peter  appeared  with  a  book  under  his  arm  and, 
seeing  that  the  old  man  was  deep  in  thought,  went  to  bed 
without  interrupting. 

For  another  hour  Father  Anthony  did  not  stir.  Then, 
after  a  glance  at  Peter's  corner,  he  got  up  stiffly  and  went 
out  into  the  corral.  He  leaned  an  arm  across  the  top  of  the 
gate,  and  for  many  minutes  the  murmur  of  the  great  river 
was  the  only  sound. 

It  was  within  an  hour  or  so  of  midnight  when  a  shadow 
stirred  at  the  corner  of  the  church.  Father  Anthony  un- 
latched the  gate.  He  opened  it  sufficiently  for  one  man  to 
pass  through,  and  the  shadow  slipped  into  the  corral. 
Father  Anthony  closed  the  gate  and  returned  to  the  house. 

He  was  again  seated  in  his  chair  when  Kubrik  came  in. 

26 
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He  shut  to  the  door  carefully  and  glanced  at  the  sheepskin 
that  covered  Peter.  '*And  so  the  Black  One  is  already  in 
Gorbitza,"  he  said,  without  any  preliminary;  **the  marks 
of  his  kachalka  wheels  are  in  the  dust.  And  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  lies  a  freight  steamer,  on  the  deck  of  which  sits  the 
ungainly  camel  whom  thou  callest  Otto  Kroner." 

Father  Anthony  put  a  cautioning  hand  on  his  arm. 
"Be  careful!  The  boy  has  long  ears.  I  would  have  found  a 
way  to  warn  thee,  but  I  am  watched,  for  I  have  already 
interfered  with  the  Black  One's  plans.  He  has  arrested  our 
haycutters,  and  fifty  will  be  driven  to  the  Amazar." 

He  looked  up  at  the  icon  and  crossed  himself.  ''When  the 
famine  comes  my  people  will  starve.  What  can  one  old 
priest  do  against  Grubof  and  that  devil  who  is  neither 
Russian,  nor  foreigner,  nor  Chinaman  ?  It  is  by  no  accident 
that  they  have  come  together  in  Gorbitza;  Kubrik  will 
be  wise  to  have  business  elsewhere  until  they  are  gone." 

He  crossed  himself  again.  ''My  friend,  I  am  afraid! 
Would  that  the  good  God  had  permitted  Otto  Kroner  to 
drown  with  the  rest  of  his  convicts,  at  the  time  when  he 
tried  to  drive  the  foreigner  from  the  Davenda  canyon!" 

Kubrik  stirred  angrily.  "Once  thy  good  God  delivered 
him  straight  into  my  hands,  and  I  let  him  go  with  nothing 
more  than  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder.  For  that  I,  and  not  thy 
God,  am  to  blame."  He  leaned  closer,  and  his  voice 
dropped  to  a  whisper.  "The  Ungainly  Camel  stumbled  on 
to  my  secret  cabin,  and  for  that  I  shall  kill  him.  As  for  the 
Black  Devil" — he  snapped  his  fingers — "the  taiga  is 
wide  enough.  Kubrik  will  attend  to  his  own  hunting." 

He  got  up  to  go.  "I  came  to  have  word  with  the  foreigner. 
He  must  be  told  that  the  air  is  full  of  whispers  concerning 
revolution."  After  a  moment's  thought,  he  put  his  hand 
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affectionately  on  the  old  man's  shoulder.  "Thy  mujiks 
are  nothing  to  me,  Batoushka,  but  for  fifteen  years  thou 
hast  kept  Kubrik's  secret.  For  that  I  will  deliver  thy  hay- 
cutters."  He  pointed  to  Father  Anthony's  bed.  '"If  thou 
wilt  sleep,  when  the  morning  comes  thou  wilt  have  no  lies 
to  tell." 

The  priest  stood  up.  "For  all  thy  killing  and  thieving, 
little  brother,  at  heart  thou  art  a  good  man.  When  thou 
hast  gone  I  will  say  a  prayer  for  thee." 

They  went  out  together,  and  the  door  had  scarcely 
closed  when  Peter  sat  up.  For  one  who  had  been  asleep 
he  acted  with  surprising  decision.  He  stuffed  his  shoe- 
packs  under  his  sheepskin  and  ridged  it,  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  still  beneath  it,  asleep.  Then,  with  his  trousers 
tucked  under  his  arm,  he  crept  from  the  house. 

It  was  no  trick  for  a  boy  of  his  experience  to  avoid  Father 
Anthony,  but,  though  he  dropped  without  a  sound  over  the 
fence  and  streaked  across  the  square  as  noiselessly  as  a 
bat,  and  with  no  more  disturbance  to  the  shadows,  when 
he  turned  the  corner  of  the  church  a  hand  came  out  of  the 
gloom  and  caught  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck. 
[  For  one  dreadful  moment  his  heart  flew  to  his  mouth, 
and  then  his  grin  reasserted  itself.  "Take  thy  paw  from 
my  windpipe,"  he  demanded.  "Dost  thou  not  know  Peter, 
son  of  Franz?" 

The  hand  still  held  him  firmly.  "It  is  for  thine  own 
good,"  Peter  added  with  growing  assurance,  "for  was  I  not 
hidden  in  the  willows  when  the  Black  Devil  talked  ?" 

Kubrik  loosened  his  hold.  "What  is  thy  tale?" 

Peter  lowered  his  voice  significantly.  "They  talked  of 
thee — Kubrik.  The  Fat  One,  who  waddles,  wonders  if  he 
has  seen  thee.  He  was  angry.  *Who  else  put  the  bullet  in 
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my  shoulder?'  he  said,  *and  there  is  that  strange  cabin 
which  I  found  in  the  Davenda  canyon/  But  Grubof  only 
laughed.  'HishniksT  he  said.  'Their  hovels  are  in  every 
valley.  As  for  thy  bullet,  Kubrik  would  of  a  certainty 
have  killed  thee.  But  if  thou  thinkest  that  Evan  the 
horse  trader  can  point  him  out — I  have  known  that  fool 
these  many  years.  One  can  induce  him  to  talk  at  the 
proper  time.'" 

Kubrik  shrugged.  "It  is  not  a  great  matter,"  he  said 
casually.  **  And  now  I  must  find  Yestropi,  the  blacksmith." 

"He  is  drunk,"  announced  Peter  positively. 

"Certainly  he  is  drunk,"  agreed  Kubrik,  "but  in  what 
hog  pen  does  he  sleep  ?" 

Peter  waved  an  arm.  "I  can  show  thee";  and  by  devious 
ways  he  led  him  to  a  tumble-down  hut  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village. 

It  was  as  Kubrik  had  suggested,  little  more  than  a  hog 
pen.  There  was  neither  furniture  nor  floor,  and  the 
window  was  without  glass.  In  the  corner,  on  a  pile  of  filthy 
sheepskins,  lay  Yestropi,  the  village  blacksmith. 

Kubrik  produced  a  light  and  stirred  him  with  his  foot. 

After  one  brief  look  Peter  dismissed  him  with  an  experi- 
enced shrug.  "Did  he  not  work  on  the  steamer .f*  He  has 
earned  a  rouble;  thou  wilt  not  wake  him  before  noonday." 

Kubrik  put  out  the  light.  "Drunk  as  a  mujik  at  Easter!" 
he  commented.  "He  will  tell  no  tales."  He  led  the  way 
back  to  Father  Anthony's  house.  "And  now  thou  canst  go 
to  bed,  for  I  have  a  man's  work  to  do." 

Peter's  eyes  flashed.  "And  am  I  still  a  baby  that  I  must 
sleep  all  night  with  the  old  ones  ?  I  do  not  choose " 

Kubrik  picked  him  up  bodily  and  sat  him  on  the  top  rail 
of  the  corral.  "For  all  that  thy  foreigner  has  taught  thee 
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to  read,  thou  art  still  a  hishnik's  son.  Therefore  thou  wilt 
understand  that  one  man  goes  safely  where  two  are  killed." 

Peter  looked  stubborn,  but  he  climbed  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  fence.  He  went  toward  the  house,  but  did 
not  go  in.  He  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch  and 
watched. 

Kubrik  crossed  the  square.  At  the  entrance  of  the  church 
he  unslung  his  rifle  and  kinjal  and  hid  them  under  the  bot- 
tom step,  and  then,  without  looking  back,  he  turned  down 
a  side  alley. 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  indecision  Peter  returned  to 
the  fence  and  seated  himself  on  the  top  rail.  A  dog  barked 
and  startled  him,  but  he  kept  his  seat.  *'Only  a  girl  is 
frightened  of  the  night,"  he  informed  his  shadow  trucu- 
lently. 

After  what  seemed  a  lifetime,  when  the  moon  was 
within  a  few  minutes  of  setting,  a  figure  emerged  from  the 
side  alley. 

On  the  instant  Peter  was  alert.  But  his  heart  missed  a 
beat,  for,  undoubtedly,  it  was  Yestropi  the  blacksmith. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  slouching  figure  of  the 
drunkard. 

Yestropi,  the  blacksmith,  had  more  than  once  used  his 
knife  on  boys  who  made  fun  of  him,  and  Peter  was  by  no 
means  guiltless.  He  dropped  inside  the  corral. 

The  blacksmith  came  on,  swaying  uncertainly  as 
drunkards  do,  and  in  another  minute  would  have  been 
out  of  sight  but  that  he  overbalanced  and  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  church  steps. 

Peter  giggled.  *'Now  thou  wilt  sing  like  a  broken 
fiddle,  and  presently  I  will  hush  thee  with  a  stone."  He 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  ammunition. 
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But  Yestropi  did  not  sing.  He  sat  in  the  dust,  and  Peter 
heard  him  chuckle  as  he  pulled  Kubrik's  rifle  and  kinjal 
from  under  the  church  steps. 

For  the  second  time  that  night  Peter's  heart  missed  a 
beat,  for  well  he  knew  that  Kubrik's  life  might  depend 
on  his  dagger.  He  took  the  corral  fence  like  an  angry  squir- 
rel and  fell  on  the  village  drunk  from  behind.  Before  that 
befuddled  individual  had  gathered  his  wits  together,  Peter 
had  snatched  at  the  dagger.  He  got  the  sheath  but  Yes- 
tropi kept  his  grasp  of  the  hilt. 

There  was  a  short  tug-of-war  and  then  Peter  sat  down. 
He  still  had  the  sheath  in  his  hand,  but  the  drunkard 
held  the  naked  blade.  He  was  feeling  the  edge  of  it  with  his 
thumb.  The  steel  glistened  in  the  moonlight,  and  Peter's 
hair  crinkled. 

He  scrambled  to  his  knees,  threw  the  useless  sheath  in 
Yestropi's  face,  and  attempted  to  roll  out  of  reach. 

For  a  mujik  who  was  habitually  drunk,  Yestropi  acted 
with  unexpected  promptitude.  He  was  on  his  feet  and 
Peter  was  dangling  in  the  air  before  he  had  time  to  gasp. 

But  the  boy  was  by  no  means  beaten.  "Thou  foul-smell- 
ing polecat,"  he  gritted,  and  kicked  with  all  his  might  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  man's  stomach.  His  bare  toes 
came  in  contact  with  the  hard,  uneven  surface  of  a  car- 
tridge belt,  and  the  blacksmith  laughed. 

Angry  and  frightened  as  he  was,  Peter  stopped  strug- 
ghng.  It  was  not  the  laugh  of  a  drunken  man.  As  he  stared, 
wondering,  the  slouching  figure  grew  straight  and  tall 
before  his  eyes. 

Peter  grinned  sheepishly.  **Thou  canst  put  me  down," 
he  announced.  "For  all  thy  filthy  rags  I  can  see  that  thou 
art  Kubrik." 
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Kubrik  set  him  on  his  feet.  "Zahar  speaks  truly — thou 
wilt  of  a  certainty  come  to  a  bad  end,"  he  said  dryly. 
**Dost  thou  think  that  one  who  goes  with  a  price  on  his 
head  can  be  outwitted  by  a  child  ?  Under  thy  very  nose  I 
set  a  trap.  For  if  thy  sharp  eyes  are  fooled,  never  a  Cossack 
of  them  all  will  think  to  find  Kubrik  under  these  rags. 
And  yet,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "thou  didst  fight 
Yestropi  for  my  knife.  For  that  I  will  say  this  to  thee.  I 
have  a  little  business  with  the  Black  Devil.  If  all  goes 
well,  before  daylight  I  will  pull  a  hair  or  two  from  his 
beard." 

Peter's  eyes  smoldered.  "The  accursed — did  he  not  kill 
my  father!" 

Kubrik  put  his  arm  round  him.  "Patience,  malcheshka" 
[little  lad],  "thy  day  will  come!  And  now,  if  thou  wilt  go  to 
bed  .  . ." 

This  time  he  waited  until  the  boy  had  entered  the  house. 
Then  he  hid  his  weapons  under  his  rags,  and  once  more 
Yestropi,  the  blacksmith,  staggered  out  into  the  street. 

The  Cossack  on  guard  inside  the  guest-house  gate 
heard  a  noise  on  the  street.  He  was  a  tall  man  and,  tiptoe- 
ing, he  looked  over  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  moon  had  set, 
but  out  in  the  shadow  he  heard  the  muttered  singsong  of 
a  drunken  mujik.  He  glanced  round  at  the  huddled  shapes 
in  the  enclosure.  With  true  peasant's  fatalism  the  hay- 
makers were  sleeping  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to 
disturb  them.  The  Cossack  showed  his  contempt  by  leav- 
ing the  gate  ajar  as  he  went  out  into  the  street.  He  poked 
about  with  his  rifle  butt  until  it  came  in  contact  with 
something  lying  against  the  fence.  A  smothered  oath 
informed  him  that  he  had  located  his  quarry. 
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"Up — pig!*'  he  ordered,  pulling  the  evil-smelling  bundle 
of  rags  to  its  feet. 

The  drunken  mujik  hiccoughed  impressively.  "Yes- 
tropi  is  very  drunk,"  he  announced  sadly,  **but  that  is  no 
man's  business!'' 

The  Cossack  shook  him.  "It  will  be  mine,  thou  stinkpot, 
if  thou  dost  not  march." 

Yestropi  put  a  dirty  arm  round  his  neck.  "Courage, 
little  one,"  he  mumbled.  "There  is  always  hope  of  another 
drink." 

The  Cossack  pushed  him  off  roughly.  "  Fough !  thou  dead 
fish !  If  His  Well-born  smells  thee  thou  wilt  be  tossed  in  the 
river. 

Yestropi  wiped  the  loose  saliva  from  his  mouth.  He 
balanced  himself  with  care  and  waved  the  Cossack  ma- 
jestically out  of  the  way. 

"Stand  aside,  soldier,"  he  said.  "Yestropi,  the  black- 
smith, can  shoe  horses." 

The  Cossack  laughed. 

Yestropi  backed  away.  "Laugh,  thou  camel.  Drunk  or 
sober,  all  men  know  that  Yestropi  can  shoe  horses."  He 
snapped  his  fingers  insultingly. 

One  long  stride  and  the  Cossack  caught  him.  "Not  so 
fast,  mujik!"  he  said.  "In  a  little  while  thou  shalt  talk  with 
the  sergeant."  He  swung  him  round  toward  the  corral. 

"If  thou  canst  shoe  horses  he  may  need  thee.  If  not " 

He  shrugged  and  pushed  him  through  the  gate. 

On  the  inside  Yestropi  embraced  him  once  again.  "A 

little  drink "  he  began  insinuatingly,  but  the  Cossack 

pushed  him  off. 

"Into  thy  pen,  hog!"  he  ordered.  "Our  little  sergeant 
carries  a  soothing  whip  for  those  who  will  not  sleep." 
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Yestropi  gathered  his  rags  about  him  with  fine  disdain. 
"All  mujiks  drunk,  too!"  he  announced  with  conviction, 
and  shambled  into  the  yard. 

He  sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  fence,  but  when 
the  Cossack  turned  his  attention  to  making  a  cigarette, 
he  moved,  inch  by  inch,  until  he  could  peer  into  the  face  of 
the  nearest  sleeper.  He  did  not  wake  him  but  rolled  over 
to  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  he  had  examined  a  dozen. 

Presently,  as  though  tired  of  the  amusement,  he  came 
to  rest  on  his  back  beside  a  white-haired  old  man  who  was 
sleeping  under  the  body  of  an  empty  cart.  He  appeared  to 
doze,  but  after  an  interval  he  reached  out  and  jogged  the 
sleeper.  When  the  man  awoke  he  put  a  cautioning  hand 
over  his  mouth. 

"Sablin,"  he  whispered,  ''Kubrik  would  speak  with 
thee." 

Old  Sablin  made  a  noise  in  the  back  of  his  throat.  It 
conveyed  the  idea  that  he  was  awake  and  understanding. 
"Gospodi!"  he  whispered:  *'Is  it  only  a  smell,  or  can  one 
hope  to  drink  a  little  vodka?" 

Kubrik  ignored  the  reference  to  the  prevailing  odor  of 
Yestropi's  rags.  ''When  the  rabchick  whistles,  be  pre- 
pared!" he  whispered.  "If  thou  art  ready,  the  Black  Devil 
will  seek  elsewhere  for  his  haycutters." 

Sablin  rolled  over  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  really 
Kubrik  who  spoke.  "What  rascality  now?"  he  demanded. 
"Thou  art  inside  a  corral  filled  with  Cossacks,  and  there  is 
money  on  thy  head." 

The  answer  came  quietly:  "When  the  herders  are  con- 
fused the  cattle  stampede  into  the  tall  timber.  Let  it  but 
be  whispered  that  Kubrik  is  near.  .  .  ."  He  waited  for 
Sablin's  answering  grunt  before  he  moved  away 
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Behind  the  cart  where  Sablin  slept,  a  rough  shed  ran  the 
length  of  the  corral.  It  was  built  against  the  fence  with  the 
front  open  to  the  yard.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  enclosure 
the  guest  house,  which  faced  the  gate,  made  a  right  angle 
with  the  end  of  the  shed,  and  in  the  pocket  thus  formed  a 
stall  was  railed  off  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers' 

horses.  ^640    "^-  SCHOOLS 

In  this  stall  Grubofs  three  horses  were  tied. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  shed  was  given  over  to  the  Cos- 
sacks' ponies.  Their  saddles  and  bridles  were  piled  in  the 
center,  and  at  the  end  by  the  gate  the  men  themselves 
slept  under  their  blankets. 

The  Cossack  who  should  have  been  on  guard  had  fallen 
asleep  with  his  back  against  a  post. 

When  Kubrik  parted  from  old  Sablin  he  crawled  on  all 
fours  until  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  this  guard.  He  paused 
long  enough  to  listen  to  his  regular  breathing  and  passed  on 
toward  the  farther  end  of  the  shed.  It  was  completely  dark 
inside,  but  he  seemed  to  know  his  ground,  for  when  he 
was  within  six  feet  of  the  stall  he  rose.  He  made  no  stir 
in  the  loose  dust,  and,  now,  he  stood  for  a  full  minute 
listening.  There  was  no  sound  other  than  the  characteristic 
noises  that  sleeping  horses  make,  and  presently  he  began 
to  croon,  a  whispering  breath  no  louder  than  a  passing 
breeze. 

For  a  moment  all  other  noises  ceased  and  then,  in  front 
of  him,  a  big  Tomsk  horse  stirred  and  brushed  his  shoulder 
against  the  rail. 

Kubrik  moved  forward.  His  hand  felt  stealthily  ahead 
until  it  touched  the  stall.  There  was  an  investigating  snort, 
but  friendly  fingers  smoothed  the  big  horse's  nose  and 
closed  gently  over  its  nostrils,  smothering  any  further 
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noises.  The  whisper  began  again,  still  fainter  now,  and  the 
hand  traveled  upward  toward  its  ears.  The  horse,  satis- 
fied, bent  its  head  to  the  caress,  and  Kubrik  slipped  under 
the  rail. 

He  leaned  against  the  animal's  shoulder  now,  with  the 
confidence  of  a  born  horseman,  and  while  he  smoothed  its 
neck  he  searched  among  his  rags  and  found  his  kinjal. 
He  held  it  in  his  teeth  while  his  hands  moved  along  the 
horse's  neck,  and  then,  quickly,  so  as  not  to  startle  it,  he 
cut  a  long  strand  from  its  mane. 

Still  holding  the  dagger  in  his  teeth  he  twisted  the  hair 
into  a  fine  cord.  He  tested  its  strength  on  the  rail  and  then 
his  fingers  moved  down  the  horse's  fore  leg  until  they 
came  to  the  fetlock. 

When  he  straightened  up  again  the  horse  bent  its  head 
for  more  petting.  He  rubbed  its  head  while  he  sheathed 
his  knife,  and  smiled.  His  lips  moved  to  an  unspoken 
thought.  *'It  will  put  thee  in  a  fine  rage,  my  Black  One,  but 
even  thy  sergeant  will  find  nothing  until  thou  hast  traveled 
many  versts." 

He  stooped  under  the  rail  again  and,  on  all  fours  as  be- 
fore, crawled  to  the  back  wall  of  the  shed. 

With  a  great  deal  of  care  he  felt  his  way  along 
until  he  came  to  a  crack  through  which  he  could  pass  his 
arm.  In  a  few  seconds,  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  he 
removed  a  slab  and  worked  his  way  through  the  hole  into 
the  alley  that  separated  the  guest-house  corral  from  the 
next  yard.  He  replaced  the  slab  and  sat  down  with  his 
back  against  the  shed. 

For  a  long  time  he  did  not  move,  but  when  the  first 
faint  trace  of  the  coming  dawn  showed  in  the  east,  he 
unslung  his  rifle  and  examined  the  magazine. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    CALL    OF   THE    RABCHICK 

IT  WAS  not  yet  light  when  the  sergeant  roused  his  men. 
He  hustled  them  bad-temperedly.** Hurry,  blockheads! 
Does  His  Well-born,  then,  sleep  till  noon?  In  ten  little 
minutes  he  will  be  in  the  yard  barking  like  a  chain  dog/* 

Someone  growled  that  they  had  not  yet  made  their 
morning  tea.  He  rounded  on  the  grumbler  savagely. 
"Shut  thy  mouth,  pig!  It  is  ordered  that  thou  shalt 
drink  tea  two  hours  along  the  road." 

He  had  more  to  say,  but  just  then  Grubof  himself  ap- 
peared. He  was  fully  dressed  for  the  road  and,  as  the 
sergeant  had  prophesied,  was  not  in  playful  humor.  **Stir 
up  these  sleeping  cattle,"  he  ordered,  pointing  to  the 
haymakers.  "We  march  on  the  instant." 

"In  ten  little  minutes  we  will  have  cleared  the  street, 
Well-born." 

Grubof  nodded  curtly.  "See  that  it  is  so,"  he  said,  and 
went  back  to  the  porch. 

As  he  entered  the  guest  house,  the  mayor  rose  and  re- 
mained standing.  Grubof  sat  down.  "Well,"  he  said  sar- 
castically, "I  hope  you  have  slept  well!" 

The  mayor  made  no  answer,  and  Grubof  expected  none, 
for  he  went  on:  "I  have  prepared  a  paper  for  you  to  sign. 
Fifty  of  your  haymakers  have  contracted  to  cut  hay  in  the 
Amazar.  For  this  writing  I  will  pay  you  fifty  roubles. 

37 
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Shall  we  call  it  a  little  hair  oil,  a  commission,  if  you  so 
please!"  He  laid  the  money  beside  the  document. 

The  mayor  looked  stolidly  at  the  wall.  He  made  no 
move  to  take  the  money. 

Grubofs  voice  hardened.  '* There  is  still  another  way.  I 
can  write  a  report  that  will  bring  you  a  summons  to 
Chita;  and  Chita  in  war  time  is  a  bad  place  for  disloyal 
mayors." 

There  was  silence  then  until  the  jangling  of  bells  in  the 
yard  announced  that  GruboPs  kachalka  was  ready  for  the 
road.  The  mayor  touched  the  paper  which  he  could  not 
read.  "For  the  sake  of  my  village  I  will  put  my  mark. 
The  money  will  help  a  little  when  the  hungry  time 
comes." 

Grubof  shrugged.  "'That  is  nothing  to  me.  Make  thy 
mark  quickly." 

He  pocketed  the  document  and  went  out  on  the  porch. 
The  mayor  remained  standing  beside  the  money,  which  he 
had  not  touched. 

The  gate  of  the  corral  was  swung  inward,  and  in  the 
opening  a  mounted  Cossack  sat  waiting  the  word  to  clear 
the  entrance.  Three  peasant  carts  loaded  with  food  filled 
the  space  immediately  inside  and,  behind  them,  the  fifty 
haymakers  were  herded  together  in  a  disorderly  mob. 
In  front  of  the  shed  the  remaining  Cossacks  stood  at  their 
horses'  heads  waiting  the  word  to  mount,  while  at  the 
porch  of  the  guest  house  the  kachalka  waited.  The  big 
Tomsk  horse  stood  listlessly  in  the  shafts  for  once  in- 
different to  his  running  mates;  the  bells  on  the  dougah 
over  his  head  hung  mute  as  any  sleeping  crow. 

Grubof  swept  the  yard  with  one  glance,  ignored  the 
sergeant's  salute,  and,  stepping  off  the  porch,  walked  to 
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the  gateway.  The  mujiks  fell  away  like  sheep  before  a 
dog,  save  old  Sabhn,  who,  leaning  against  the  inner  end  of 
the  gate,  held  his  ground  and  scowled.  Grubof  jabbed  him 
with  his  elbow  and  passed  out  into  the  street. 

The  Cossack  on  guard  swung  his  horse  about  waiting 
for  orders,  and  while  his  back  was  turned  the  old  man 
glanced  anxiously  round  the  roof  tops. 

It  was  still  barely  half  light,  and  except  for  the  champ- 
ing of  bits  and  stamping  of  horses  early  morning  silence 
reigned.  The  street  was  empty  of  even  a  stray  dog. 
Grubof  looked  up  and  down  and  returned  at  once  to  his 
kachalka.  As  the  shafts  bent  to  his  weight  the  big  Tomsk 
horse  moved  and  shook  his  bells.  It  was  the  first  clear-cut 
sound  that  had  broken  the  stillness  since  Grubof  had 
appeared  in  the  yard. 

Like  one  man  the  haymakers  looked  round,  and  the 
waiting  Cossacks  shortened  their  bridles  ready  to  mount. 
But  Grubof  did  not  immediately  pick  up  the  lines. 

He  waited  to  light  a  cigarette,  and  the  whole  corral 
waited  with  him.  He  looked  at  the  glowing  end,  then  gave 
a  sharp  order  to  mount.  There  was  a  rustle  among  the 
Cossacks  as  they  sprang  to  obey. 

And  at  that  moment,  clearly — startlingly  close — was 
heard  the  call  of  the  rabchick. 

It  came  with  uncanny  suddenness — mysteriously  out  of 
place — baffling  in  its  suggestion  of  a  quiet  hillside.  It  left  a 
silence  behind  which  was  cut  into  by  a  second  and  more 
distant  call,  a  whistle  that  was  swallowed  up  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  river.  .  .  . 

And  then  the  listeners  stirred. 

Grubof  moved  quickly  and  sat  up.  The  sergeant  looked 
sideways  over  his  shoulder.  The  Cossacks,  caught  in  the 
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act  of  mounting,  paused,  while  the  haymakers  surged  as  a 
crowd  surges  before  it  stampedes. 

**  Mount,  you  pinheads!*'  roared  Grubof,  but  the  crack 
of  an  army  rifle  drowned  his  command,  and  the  Cossack 
in  the  gateway  went  down  with  a  crash — his  horse  shot 
dead  under  him. 

The  confusion  was  instant.  Cossacks  attempting  to 
mount — horses  biting  and  jostHng  each  other — the  ser- 
geant shouting  orders  .  .  .  Grubof  alone  sat  still.  Methodi- 
cally he  searched  the  profile  of  the  shed  roof.  Then,  before 
the  echo  had  died  away,  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  such  was 
his  force  that  in  twenty  seconds  he  would  have  regained 
control  had  not  a  second  shot  followed. 

This  time  the  bullet  shattered  the  largest  bell  on  the  bow 
of  his  kachalka.  Instantly  he  grabbed  the  lines,  but  he 
was  too  late;  the  Tomsk  horse  plunged,  and  Grubof  over- 
balanced into  the  dust. 

Not  till  then  did  old  Sablin  move.  He  had  been  leaning, 
idly  enough,  against  the  open  gate.  Now  he  moved  with 
surprising  decision.  He  swung  the  gate  partly  shut  to  block 
the  way  for  mounted  men.  **  Upy  babies — run!'*  he  whis- 
pered hoarsely,  and  led  the  way  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  the  Cossack  who  was  still  pinned  under  his  dead 
horse. 

Before  Grubof  had  found  his  feet  the  yard  was  already 
emptying,  and  the  sergeant  and  those  of  his  men  who 
were  not  wedged  among  their  plunging  horses  were  charg- 
ing into  the  confusion  that  blocked  the  exit. 

Out  of  sight,  on  the  hidden  slope  of  the  roof,  Kubrik  slid 
to  the  ground.  *'01d  Sablin  is  a  wise  old  fox!"  he  grinned. 
**For  all  their  running  they  will  not  catch  a  dozen  in  this 
light."  He  slipped  a  new  shell  into  place,  and  before  the 
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first  Cossack  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  alley  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

As  Grubof  brushed  the  dust  from  his  uniform  he  evi- 
dently came  to  Kubrik's  opinion.  He  spoke  shortly  to  the 
men  who  had  come  to  his  assistance.  "Tell  the  sergeant  to 
call  in  his  men.  These  mujiks  will  disappear  like  rabbits 
into  a  burrow." 

He  swung  away  angrily  toward  the  guest  house  and 
faced  the  mayor  in  the  doorway.  **Thou  canst  go  home, 
Mr.  Mayor,"  he  said.  **It  is  fortunate  for  thee  that  we  slept 
in  one  room."  He  passed  him  and  went  inside.  On  the  table 
lay  the  money  where  he  had  thrown  it.  He  swept  it  to- 
gether and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

An  hour  later,  Evan  the  horse  trader,  riding  and  leading 
two  pack  horses,  came  out  of  the  timber  at  that  place 
where  the  bridge  crossed  the  Gorbitza  stream. 

A  verst  away  across  the  flats  Grubof's  kachalka  bells 
broke  into  the  silence.  The  horse  trader  grinned. 

Usually  when  the  Black  One  traveled  he  drove  reck- 
lessly, indifferent  alike  to  horses  and  men,  but  this  morn- 
ing he  came  slowly — perhaps  because  the  big  Tomsk  horse 
was  lame.  His  face  wore  a  one-sided  smile,  but  the  sergeant 
who  rode  beside  his  wheel  was  not  deceived:  His  Well- 
bom's  one-sided  smile  meant  trouble  for  somebody. 

Only  seven  of  the  escaped  haymakers  had  been  recap- 
tured. The  man  who  had  fired  the  shots  the  sergeant  had 
failed  to  catch,  but  the  abuse  he  had  expected  was  not 
forthcoming.  "Turn  them  loose,"  Grubof  had  shrugged, 
"we  will  round  up  others  elsewhere."  Nevertheless,  he 
had  spoken  with  a  certain  quietness  which  the  sergeant 
had  learned  to  fear. 
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With  nothing  apparently  on  his  mind,  the  horse  trader 
turned  toward  Gorbitza.  When  he  came  to  the  leading 
Cossacks  he  pulled  out  of  the  trail,  but  Grubof  saw  him 
and  stopped.  He  beckoned  him  closer,  and  the  horse  trader 
dismounted  and  came  to  the  wheel. 

The  Black  One  looked  him  over.  **From  where  didst 
thou  come.f^'*  he  asked. 

Evan  waved  an  arm.  "From  the  taiga,  Barin.  I  have 
twenty  horses,  and  there  is  drought.  One  pastures  where 
one  may." 

Grubof  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  "That  is  for  the 
mayor,"  he  said;  "see  that  he  gets  it." 

Without  curiosity  the  horse  trader  put  it  in  his  cap. 
His  voice  became  subtly  ingratiating.  "Perhaps  the  Barin 
would  wish  to  buy  horses  ?" 

Grubof  appeared  to  take  no  notice.  He  motioned  the 
sergeant  forward.  "I  will  talk  to  this  fellow.  Let  the  men 
drink  tea  at  the  bridge." 

He  did  not  speak  again  until  they  were  alone.  "Thou 
hast  doubtless  heard  of  one  Kubrik  the  outlaw.^" 

The  horse  trader  nodded  casually.  "Of  a  certainty.  High- 
born, who  has  not  ?" 

Grubof  leaned  closer.  "I  have  a  thousand  roubles  for 
the  man  who  brings  him  in." 

Evan  spread  his  hands.  "What  do  I  know,  Barin .f^  It  is 
said  that  to  know  Kubrik  is  to  die." 

The  Black  One  moved  with  quick  annoyance.  "Thou 
art  no  common  mujik  to  know  nothing — for  thee  I  have 
two  thousand.  Does  not  a  horse  trader  go  everywhere?" 

Evan  leaned  against  the  wheel.  "It  will  bear  thinking 
about,  Barin.  Two  thousand  is  a  great  sum." 

Grubof  gathered  up  the  lines,  but  Evan  did  not  move. 
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"Pardon,  Well-born,"  he  said,  "thy  Tomsk  horse  is  lame. 
Is  it  permitted?"  He  moved  forward  toward  the  horse's 
head.  When  he  returned  he  carried  a  thin  cord  of  twisted 
hair.  "Surely  thou  hast  an  enemy,  Well-born,"  he  said, 
laying  the  cord  on  top  of  the  wheel.  "It  is  an  old  trick  to 
tie  such  a  cord  tightly  around  the  fetlock.  I  do  not  think 
thy  sergeant  has  good  eyes;  however,  in  an  hour  thy  horse 
will  travel  freely  again." 

Grubof  hummed  a  tune.  "Thou  art  not  altogether  a 
fool,  Evan.  Before  the  frost  comes,  drive  thy  horses  to  the 
Amazar;  perhaps  I  will  buy  one  or  two." 

The  horse  trader  watched  him  drive  away.  "Not  alto- 
gether a  fool,  Barin,"  he  mused.  "Not  altogether  a  fool .  .  . 
Surely  two  thousand  roubles  is  a  great  sum." 

It  was  noonday  when  Peter,  coming  back  from  the  river, 
found  Kubrik  leaning  against  Father  Anthony's  fence. 
The  horse  trader  took  a  paper  out  of  his  cap. 

"Thou  canst  read  .  .  ."  he  said  indifferently. 

When  the  boy  looked  up  his  eyes  were  stormy  with  rage. 
He  spat  on  the  paper  and  crumpled  it  into  a  ball.  "The 
stinking  weasel,"  he  growled,  "he  would  give  a  thousand 
roubles  to  the  one  who  points  thee  out." 

Kubrik  smiled.  "It  is  a  great  sum  for  those  who  love 
vodka — and  now,  shall  we  carry  it  to  the  mayor  .^" 

Peter  looked  obstinate.  "That  were  surely  a  foolish  thing 
to  do.  Every  mujik  on  the  river  will  watch  for  thy  coming." 

"Even  so  we  will  carry  it  openly  to  the  mayor,  for  the 
Black  One  must  not  have  cause  to  suspect."  He  put  his 
hand  aflFectionately  round  Peter's  shoulder:  "Take  heart, 
malcheshka !  For  more  years  than  thou  hast  lived,  our  Httle 
Chenovnik  has  searched  everywhere  for  Kubrik  the  outlaw; 
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all  the  river  has  watched  for  him,  and,  in  the  end,  who 
is  there  who  can  truthfully  say  that  they  know  him?" 

Peter  lifted  his  head  proudly.  "My  Barin  knows  thee, 
even  though  he  will  not  say!" 

Kubrik  nodded.  "That  is  true.  Thy  foreigner  is  my 
friend — and  yet,  strangely,  he  is  an  honest  man." 


CHAPTER  VII 

STEPHEN   RETURNS   TO  GORBITZA 

WHEN  Kubrik  went  to  deliver  Grubofs  notice  to 
the  mayor,  Peter  did  not  go  with  him.  He  perched 
himself  on  the  top  of  the  fence  and,  for  a  long  time,  sat 
quite  still.  But  he  was  not  as  idle  as  he  seemed;  he  was 
watching  the  bend  of  the  river  upstream. 

For  three  months  that  particular  spot  had  never  been 
completely  absent  from  his  thoughts  for,  sooner  or  later, 
round  that  bend  his  beloved  Barin  would  come  back  to 
Gorbitza.  Almost  any  day  now  the  raft  might  appear,  and 
on  that  raft  would  be  Anna  Mihaelovna,  and  the  precious 
machinery  without  which  Stepan  Stepanovich  would  never 
be  completely  happy. 

The  afternoon  was  hot.  Peter  hooked  his  toes  behind 
a  rail  and  balanced  meditatively.  Three  years  ago — half  a 
lifetime  as  he  estimated  time — his  Barin  had  come  to 
Gorbitza  and,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  had  saved 
him  from  drowning.  .  .  .  Then,  later  on,  one  terrifying  day, 
he  had  come  upon  him  in  the  taiga,  alone  with  his  mur- 
dered father  among  the  ashes  of  their  burned  cabin, 
and  he  had  talked  gently  with  him  in  his  broken  Russian 
and  had  carried  him  away  to  his  camp.  .  .  . 

At  first  he  had  been  more  curious  than  grateful.  This 
foreigner,  the  first  he  had  ever  looked  upon,  was  a  man 
with  unbelievable  ways — even  he  talked  to  Grubof  without 
removing  his  hat!  To  serve  a  Barin  who  met  the  Black 
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Devil  as  an  equal,  unafraid,  that  surely  were  a  great  thing. 

But  why  should  a  man  named  Stepan  Stepanovich,  an 
honest  Russian  name,  be  addressed  by  officials  as  "En- 
gineer Wyld" — a  name  which,  even  after  much  practice, 
he  could  not  pronounce  ?  He  tried  it  over  many  times  and 
finally  abandoned  it  with  disgust. 

But,  after  all,  such  things  were  not  important.  That 
which  was  important  was  that  his  Barin  had  taught  him 
to  read.  That  was  always  to  be  remembered.  His  eyes 
smoldered  with  feeling. 

There  was  a  great  one  for  you!  A  fighter  who  could  drive 
Otto  Kroner  out  of  the  canyon,  so  that  even  Kubrik  the 
outlaw  was  content  to  be  his  friend.  He  raised  his  head 
proudly:  *'And  I  also  fought — did  I  not  bring  Anna 
Mihaelovna  out  of  the  taiga?*'  He  paused  on  that.  "And 
now  he  has  married  her  and  she  comes  again  as  his  woman 
— and  that  will  be  a  new  thing.  .  .  ."  His  head  drooped 
under  the  weight  of  his  thoughts. 

And  all  unseen  a  long  raft  drifted  out  on  to  the  burnished 
surface  of  the  river.  It  was  already  clear  of  the  bend  before 
Peter  saw  it. 

When  he  did,  he  dropped  from  the  fence  like  a  homing 
swallow.  He  ran  head  on  into  Kubrik,  returning  from  his 
interview  with  the  mayor.  "Look" — he  panted,  pointing 
with  a  hand  that  trembled — "look!  If  it  should  be  my 
Barin  .  .  .  !" 

Kubrik  showed  no  excitement  at  all.  "Where  is  thy 
hurry,  crazy  one?  Thou  canst  cool  thy  heels  for  an  hour 
yet;  and  as  for  thy  Barin,  has  he  not  Zahar  with  him?" 

Peter  looked  unuttered  scorn.  '^  That  mujikr*  he  re- 
torted, and  went  on  his  way  to  the  river  bank. 

A  freight  raft  was  not  an  unusual  sight  on  the  river, 
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but  Peter's  intuition  had  been  correct:  this  one  was  bring- 
ing Stephen  Wyld,  with  Anna  Mihaelovna,  and  the 
machinery  that  had  been  held  up  for  so  long  by  the  war. 
Stephen,  Uke  Peter,  was  reminiscent.  He  sat  with  his  back 
against  a  packing  case  and  his  eyes  resting  on  the  profile 
of  a  girl  who  sat  comfortably  propped  against  his  knees. 

"The  first  time  I  came  to  Gorbitzait  was  not  like  this!" 
he  said.  "But  for  old  Kosolof,  the  interpreter,  I  didn't 
know  a  soul  in  all  Asia."  He  chuckled.  "It  was  just  such  an 
afternoon  as  this  that  I  pulled  young  Peter  out  of  the 
river  ten  minutes  after  our  arrival.  And,  curiously  enough, 
the  first  people  I  met  were  Father  Anthony  and  friend 
Grubof — and  Evan  the  horse  trader." 

He  smoothed  her  hair  affectionately.  "Quite  a  lot  can 
happen  in  three  years,  Joan  dear,  when  you  are  working 
for  the  Chief!" 

Joan,  the  girl  whom  Peter  called  Anna  Mihaelovna, 
snuggled  closer.  "Just  suppose  I  had  stayed  in  New  York — 
I  very  nearly  did,  you  know!  Fd  still  be  Joan  Fielding,  with 
Father  nearly  always  away  on  some  expedition,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  feel  bored.  And  now,  instead, 
Fm  here."  She  waved  her  arm  inclusively. 

"Yes,  if  you'd  never  asked  me  to  that  dinner  in  New 
York,  history  might  have  been  different,"  said  Stephen. 

Joan  smiled  thoughtfully.  "It  was  when  you  talked 
about  Father,  after  that  dinner,  calling  him  'the  Chief — 
and  next  day,  when  you  sat  so  long  over  the  map,  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  see  the  river  myself 
some  day!"  She  leaned  forward  and  clasped  her  knees: 
"And  when  I  did  it  was  frozen.  And  Father  was  under 
arrest;  and  we  were  running  away  from  Otto  Kroner.  Oh, 
how  scared  I  was!"  She  turned  sufficiently  to  look  directly 
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at  him.  "You  will  never  know  how  scared  I  was,  Stephen!" 

His  arm  went  round  her  shoulders.  "You  made  a  won- 
derful boy,  honey!  How  could  I  have  helped  loving  you!" 

Joan  smoothed  her  cheek  against  his  hand.  "I  wanted 
you  to,"  she  said  simply,  "or  why  did  I  ever  come?" 

Presently  she  went  on  again:  "IVe  been  watching  the 
river  all  these  drifting,  lovely,  lazy  days.  It's  all  so  peace- 
ful and  so  everlasting.  I  have  to  shake  myself  to  remember 
that  the  war  is  still  quite  close — and  Otto  Kroner  still 
scheming — and  that  only  a  few  months  ago  you  were 
wounded  and  all  those  dreadful  convicts  were  trying  to 
drive  us  out  of  the  mine." 

Stephen  watched  her.  "You  remember  what  the  Chief 
said  that  first  day — 'A  river  with  a  history' — I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  makes  some  more  before  we  leave  it.  But  if 
you  would  marry  a  mining  engineer  and  insist  on  coming 
along,  too  ..." 

Joan  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  knee,  and  there  was  a 
look  in  her  eyes  that  reminded  him  of  his  beloved  chief. 
"You  see,  I  married  you  because  I  wanted  to  come  along, 
too!  Who  wants  to  drift  all  the  time?" 

Stephen  kissed  her.  "If  you  stand  up  you  will  see 
Gorbitza  now,"  he  said;  "we've  rounded  the  last  bend. 
In  a  little  while  we  shall  be  anchored." 

He  helped  her  up  and,  together,  they  looked  out  over  the 
top  of  the  freight  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  raft.  Zahar, 
the  Silent  One,  was  standing  erect  in  the  prow  watching 
the  swing  of  the  current.  Beyond  him  Gorbitza,  drab 
and  unpainted,  straggled  irregularly  along  the  bank. 

Joan  sighed.  "There  it  is!"  she  said;  "and  it's  the  end 
of  our  honeymoon!  I  suppose  Peter  will  be  waiting — and 
Father  Anthony — and  perhaps  Kubrik,  too.  "She  squeezed 
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Stephen's  arm,  laughing.  **Have  you  any  other  outlaw 
friends  that,  so  far,  I  haven't  heard  of?" 

"There  is  one,"  Stephen  answered  quietly,  **and  she — to 
quote  Peter — is  'the  daughter  of  a  chief!" 

Joan  ignored  the  remark.  **Kubrik  shall  buy  me  a  horse. 
A  little  beauty.  Then,  the  next  time  you  recruit  an  army 
of  gold  thieves,  I  can  be  along." 

Stephen  didn't  smile.  "Maybe — we'll  see."  He  stepped 
out  onto  the  runboard  and  went  forward,  and  Joan 
watched  him  prepare  to  work  the  raft  toward  the 
bank. 

In  a  little  while  he  called  to  her  and  pointed.  "Look 
over  there!" 

She  shaded  her  eyes.  A  boy  was  running  wildly  along  the 
bank.  She  waved  her  handkerchief;  of  course  it  must  be 
Peter,  no  one  else  would  get  as  excited  as  that.  "He  prob- 
ably hasn't  combed  his  hair  since  we  left  Gorbitza!"  she 
thought. 

They  drifted  nearer.  Presently  she  saw  Father  Anthony 
and  then,  for  barely  a  moment,  another  figure  between 
two  houses.  He  made  no  sign,  but  Joan  recognized  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  horse  trader. 

When  the  anchor  was  thrown  out  she  climbed  onto  the 
runway  and  went  forward  to  Stephen.  "I've  just  seen 
Kubrik,"  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

Stephen  nodded.  "Some  new  devilry,  I  suppose!"  He 
called  Zahar  to  put  the  boat  into  the  water.  "Now  come 
along,"  he  said,  "let's  go  ashore." 

Long  after  the  villagers  had  gone  to  bed  that  night,  a 
light  burned  in  the  guest  house.  Stephen  was  writing  a 
report  to  his  chief.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Joan  also 
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wrote.  Behind  her  Peter  lay  curled  up  on  the  floor  asleep, 
while  through  the  open  door  into  the  kitchen  Zahar  could 
be  seen  squatting  on  the  end  of  the  chicken  coop.  He  had 
not  moved  from  his  point  of  vantage  since  it  got  dark, 
except  occasionally  to  make  and  light  a  cigarette.  It  was 
nothing  to  him  how  long  he  waited. 

Opposite  Zahar,  his  legs  elevated  to  the  table.  Serge 
Lubeski,  the  Pole,  also  waited.  From  time  to  time  he  ven- 
tured a  remark,  but  he  got  no  answer.  It  was  two  hours 
since  he  had  come  to  the  guest  house  and  found  Zahar  on 
guard.  "I  wish  to  speak  to  the  foreign  engineer,"  he  had 
explained.  "I  am  one  who  understands  machinery." 

Zahar  had  motioned  him  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  the 
conversation  had  come  to  an  end.  Lubeski  had  waited 
almost  as  stolidly  as  the  silent  Cossack.  He  had  his  own 
reasons  for  patience,  and  understood  the  type  of  man  he 
was  dealing  with.  If  things  were  to  fall  out  as  he  and  Otto 
Kroner  had  planned,  he  must  not  antagonize  this  Cossack 
who  served  but  one  master. 

It  was  close  to  midnight  when  Stephen  signed  his  name 
and  laid  down  his  pen.  He  looked  up,  intending  to  speak 
to  Joan — but  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  man's  face  at 
the  window.  For  a  brief  second  their  eyes  met;  then  the 
face  was  withdrawn. 

Stephen  sat  thinking.  "Joan,"  he  said  presently,  "have 
you  nearly  finished?" 

Joan  mumbled  something  inaudible. 

Stephen  stood  up  and  stretched  himself,  whereupon 
Zahar  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "Clean  up  these  things, 
Zahar,"  he  ordered.  "In  a  little  while  we  go  back  to  the 
raft." 

The  Cossack  came  forward.  "There  is  a  man,  Barin,  who 
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waits  to  speak  with  thee."  The  Pole,  cap  in  hand,  was 
standing  behind  him. 

**What  do  you  want.^"  asked  Stephen,  scarcely  glanc- 
ing in  his  direction. 

**I  want  work,"  answered  the  Pole.  *T  am  a  machinist." 

Stephen  became  interested.  "You  understand  machin- 
ery?" He  sounded  incredulous. 

**More  than  a  little,  Barin.  I  have  picked  up  my  trade 
in  the  cotton  mills — on  the  Volga  steamers — at  Baku." 
He  spoke  softly  in  the  dialect  of  the  peasants,  yet  his 
voice  had  a  suggestion  of  culture. 

Joan  stopped  writing  and  looked  at  him. 

"Are  you  educated?"  asked  Stephen. 

Lubeski  shrugged.  "Educated,  Barin?  One  would  not 
say  that.  I  can  read  and  write;  enough  perhaps  to  de- 
cipher a  plan." 

Stephen  looked  him  over.  "You  have  worked  with 
foreigners,  possibly  you  understand  another  tongue? 
German  ? — English .? — Such  a  man  would  be  of  great  value 
to  me.  I  would  pay  him  well." 

Lubeski  shook  his  head.  "I  am  sorry,  Barin." 

Stephen  began  to  collect  his  letters.  "  By  what  name  do 
you  go?" 

"Pavel  Andreovich  Rapin." 

Stephen  nodded  carelessly.  "All  right,  we  will  see  what  you 
can  do.  The  raft  goes  downstream  at  dawn — be  on  board." 

The  man  bowed  and  went  out.  Joan  returned  to  her 
letters,  and  in  a  little  while  Stephen  went  out  also. 

He  found  the  man  he  had  just  hired  standing  in  the  outer 
doorway. 

"Why  do  you  loiter  here?"  he  asked  shortly.  "Do  you 
want  anything?" 
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**  Pardon,  Barin!'*  he  answered,  civilly  enough,  and 
backed  out  on  to  the  porch. 

Stephen  followed.  When  the  Pole  was  no  longer  in  sight, 
he  struck  a  match  and  examined  some  footprints  under 
the  window  of  the  guest  house. ' 

He  followed  them  across  the  corral  to  the  fence  which 
bordered  on  the  alley,  climbed  over,  and  struck  another 
match.  The  spoor  showed  plainly  enough  in  the  untrodden 
dust  beside  the  fence.  He  followed  it  into  the  street,  where 
it  turned  eastward  toward  the  Gorbitza  stream.  Without 
wasting  time  on  the  trampled  dust  of  the  main  street,  he 
quickened  his  pace  until  he  reached  the  last  house.  Here 
entering  the  trail  which  came  out  of  the  willows,  he  picked 
it  up  again;  followed  it  for  about  a  hundred  yards;  listened 
intently  for  a  few  moments,  then — under  his  breath — 
whistled  the  call  of  the  timber  grouse. 

If  he  had  expected  an  immediate  answer,  none  came.  But 
he  showed  no  surprise;  he  sat  on  a  root  and  waited — 
listening.  The  night  silence  settled  round  him.  Behind 
him  the  sleeping  village  gave  back  no  sound;  even  the 
Gorbitza  stream  dozed  between  its  banks. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  looked  at  his  watch.  The 
moon  was  riding  toward  the  west,  and  he  moved  slightly  to 
get  the  best  light. 

Before  he  actually  read  the  dial  a  hand  closed  over  his 
shoulder. 

He  had  been  momentarily  expecting  an  answer  to  his 
signal,  but  the  suddenness  of  it  startled  him.  He  swung 
round,  to  face  the  horse  trader's  whimsical  smile. 

"Ah,  Kubrik!'*  he  said,  taking  both  his  hands.  'T  had 
nearly  gone  back  again!" 
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The  smile  broadened.  "Thou  hast  eyes  to  follow  a  trail, 
Stepan  Stepanovich,  but  thine  ears  are  dull.  One  can 
creep  upon  thee  in  the  dark." 

Stephen  chuckled.  **What  would  you.''  I  am  no  hishnik, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  expected  thee  by  the  trail.  Why 
didst  thou  not  come  to  me  openly  in  the  guest  house  .^ — 
Evan  the  horse  trader  is  well  known.'' 

Kubrik  ignored  the  question.  **So  thou  hast  come  back 
to  the  taiga,  Barin,"  he  said  gently.  **That  is  well!  And 
thou  hast  brought  thy  woman  with  thee." 

"Certainly  I  have  come  back,"  Stephen  answered; 
"my  work  is  not  done.  But  Anna  Mihaelovna — I  had 
scarcely  dared  bring  her  but  that  Kubrik  is  my  friend." 

The  outlaw  made  a  gesture:  "We  have  fought  together, 
Barin.  And  now  there  will  be  more  fighting.  There  is  a 
rumor  that  when  famine  comes  there  will  be  revolution." 

Stephen    frowned.    "Famine.? — Revolution?" 

Kubrik  nodded.  "It  does  not  rain.  It  is  said  that  peace 
comes  with  the  snow,  and,  after  peace,  revolution.  All 
the  river  whispers  it.  When  men  are  hungry  they  steal; 
when  they  revolt  they  kill.  Also,  the  Ungainly  Camel,  he 
whom  thou  callest  Otto  Kroner,  has  been  seen  on  the 
river.  It  is  well  to  be  warned." 

Stephen  looked  thoughtful.  "Thou  hast  a  plan?" 

Kubrik  shook  his  head.  "One  keeps  one's  ear  to  the 
ground,  Barin." 

"And  Grubof— what  of  him  ?" 

"The  Black  One  sulks,  waiting  his  time.  He  has  put 
money  on  my  head;  the  paper  is  nailed  to  the  door  of  the 
church." 

"  Does  it  matter  ?  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  found  any 
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to  collect  it!'*  He  looked  at  his  watch.  **Anna  Mihaelovna 
waits/*  he  said. 

But  instead  of  going  he  stood  thinking.  **If  thy  rumor  is 
true,  it  is  no  place  for  a  woman." 

Kubrik  answered  his  unspoken  thought:  **She  will  not 
leave  thee,  Barin." 

When  Stephen  returned,  Joan  was  waiting  for  him  on  the 
porch.  *' Where  have  you  been.^'*  she  asked. 

**Just  for  a  stroll,  dear,"  he  answered,  a  little  too 
casually. 

Joan  looked  at  him.  *'Just  for  a  stroll?" 

He  put  an  arm  round  her.  "Come  along,  it's  late!  We 
must  wake  Peter  and  go  aboard  the  raft.  To-morrow,  if  we 
have  any  luck,  we  will  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Davenda 
and  begin  transshipping." 

But  Joan  did  not  move.  **YouVe  been  talking  to 
Kubrik,"  she  said  with  conviction.  "Did  he  tell  you  that 
Otto  Kroner  has  come  back.^" 

Stephen  held  her  closer.  "Good  Lord!  Have  you  begun 
to  pick  things  out  of  the  air,  too?" 

"Not  so  much  out  of  the  air  as  out  of  your  face.  That 
isn't  hard  when  I  know  it  so  well!  What  else  did  Kubrik 
say?" 

Stephen  gave  up  all  pretense.  "He  said  that  Otto 
Kroner  is  back  on  the  river.  And  he  is  full  of  whispers 
about  famine  and  revolution." 

"Revolution!    And  you — what  do  you  think?" 

Stephen  considered.  "Famine  is  likely,  of  course,  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  rain.  As  for  revolution,  one  can't 
say — it  seems  the  air  is  full  of  it.  When  the  army  is  being 
demobilized   they   might   attempt   it;   evidently   Kubrik 
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thinks  they  will.  He  told  me  there'd  be  more  fighting;  and 
I — well,  if  you  want  to  know  all  about  it — I  told  him  that 
I  thought  rd  better  send  you  home." 

Joan  buttoned  up  the  middle  button  of  his  leather  coat. 
"  Did  you,  dear  ^  And  I  suppose  Kubrik  told  you  I  wouldn't 
go!"  She  moved  away  quickly  and  went  into  the  guest 
house. 

Stephen,  left  alone,  looked  up  at  the  top  of  old  Bald 
Head  in  the  moonlight. 

Behind  him  he  heard  Joan's  voice.  "Petroushka,  hurry 
— the  Barin  is  waiting  to  take  us  back  to  the  mine." 

"Huh!"  he  said;  and  in  spite  of  his  preoccupation  he 
smiled. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

INTO  THE    RANGES 

A  FEW  hours  after  daylight,  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock 
some  distance  above  timberhne  on  the  main  spur 
of  Bald  Head,  Kubrik  the  outlaw  sat  tending  a  small 
fire.  Two  rabchick  were  grilling  over  the  coals,  and  almost 
at  his  feet  a  string  of  horses  pulled  at  the  mountain  grass. 
The  black — ''Hungry" — stood  alone,  idly  switching  flies. 

It  was  in  just  such  a  setting  as  this  that  Stephen  Wyld 
had  come  upon  Kubrik  three  years  before.  He  had  found 
in  him  a  man  who  spoke  softly,  who  looked  shyly  at  a 
stranger.  Small  wonder  that  people  hunted  elsewhere 
for  the  outlaw,  who,  so  the  rumor  went,  was  a  killer — one 
who  stole  gold  and  frequently  picked  off"  Grubof  s  Cos- 
sacks and  annexed  their  rifles. 

It  was  part  of  the  Kubrik  legend  that  no  man  had  seen 
him  and  Hved  to  tell  of  it.  In  fact,  however,  there  were 
two  or  three  who  knew  his  secret:  Sabhn,  the  white- 
haired  old  hishnik  who,  drunk  or  sober,  was  against  all 
ofiicials;  and  Peter,  the  boy  whose  father  had  been  the 
outlaw's  friend;  and  Father  Anthony,  who  listened  to  all 
men's  secrets — and  kept  them. 

Stephen  Wyld  heard  the  legend  and,  being  a  foreigner, 
did  not  believe  it.  But  there  came  a  day  when  he  stumbled 
on  the  outlaw's  cabin  and  thereby  mad^e  an  enemy.  In 
consequence  Kubrik  set  a  trap  for  him.  But  the  foreigner 
came  out  alive.  What  happened  at  that  meeting  neither 
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man  divulged  but,  thereafter,  they  trusted  each  other, 
and  it  was  to  Kubrik  that  Stephen  had  taken  Joan  Field- 
ing when  Otto  Kroner  and  his  convicts  closed  in  on  the 
valley. 

The  horse  trader  ate  his  rabchick  slowly  and  thought  on 
these  things.  Every  foot  of  the  difficult  mountain  country 
was  his  own  familiar  hunting  ground.  The  taiga  that  he 
loved !  Interspersed,  as  it  was,  with  tundra  bogs  and  secret 
hishnik  trails  it  was  small  wonder  that  Grubof  and  his 
lumbering  Cossacks  had  never  run  him  down.  He  was  not 
anxious  on  that  score. 

Somewhere  in  the  timber  his  two  dogs  waited,  unfriendly 
brutes  that  rarely  showed  themselves  to  strangers,  and 
came  to  him  only  when  he  called. 

He  waved  a  partly  eaten  bird  toward  Grassy  Mountain. 
"Collect  thy  haymakers,  my  Black  Friend!  In  a  little 
while  I  will  prepare  a  stew  for  thee  that  will  spoil  thy 
dreams."  He  whistled  his  dogs  to  him  and  gave  them  the 
remains  of  his  meal. 

Soon  after,  driving  his  horses  ahead,  he  disappeared 
into  the  timber. 

The  horse  trader  was  not  the  only  one  to  breakfast  ofF 
timber  grouse  that  morning.  Far  away,  on  the  pass  lead- 
ing into  the  Amazar,  at  the  place  where  the  wagon  road 
came  up  from  the  Gorbitza  stream,  Grubof,  the  Chenov- 
nik,  sat  picking  his  teeth  with  the  small  leg  bone  of  a  bird 
which  he  had  just  eaten. 

The  day  before,  on  the  White  River,  he  had  comman- 
deered the  haycutters  that  he  needed,  and  now,  through 
the  trees,  he  watched  them  lining  up  for  the  march  into  the 
Amazar. 
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Haymaking  had  been  a  necessity  that  he  could  not 
overlook.  But  with  this  matter  attended  to,  his  thoughts 
shifted  to  his  meeting  with  Otto  Kroner  in  Gorbitza.  Their 
conversation  had  shown  him  how  he  could  profit  out  of 
the  revolution  which  he  knew  was  coming. 

This  time  the  American  could  hardly  escape.  .  .  . 

He  moved  restlessly  and  tossed  his  toothpick  into  the 
ashes.  After  all,  was  he  so  sure  ?  .  .  .  The  American  had 
brains.  Moreover,  if  rumor  spake  true,  in  some  way  that 
he  could  not  fathom  Kubrik  had  befriended  him. 

He  gave  a  wry  smile.  In  his  heart  he  knew  that  Kubrik 
was  his  real  enemy.  Otto  Kroner  had  talked  of  a  hidden 
cabin,  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  Kubrik's.  At  the 
time  he  had  made  light  of  the  idea,  but  now  he  recalled  it 
and  pondered.  ...  In  a  little  while  he  called  the  sergeant 
to  him. 

"Would  it  please  thee  to  go  with  me  into  the  taiga.? 
A  whisper  has  come  to  me — if  I  follow  it  we  may  stumble 
on  the  trail  of  the  outlaw." 

The  sergeant  looked  up  quickly.  "I  have  long  wished  to 
add  that  notch  to  my  gun.'* 

Grubof  met  the  look  in  his  eyes.  "I  shall  need  a  third 
man.  One  who  can  shoot  and  who  understands  that  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  talk." 

**I  can  find  such  a  one,"  answered  the  sergeant. 

Grubof  nodded.  "March  these  haymakers  quickly  into 
the  Amazar,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SECRET   TRAILS 

TEN  days  after  Stephen  and  Joan  dropped  downstream 
from  Gorbitza,  the  horse  trader,  riding  alone,  forded 
the  Davenda  River  opposite  the  mine.  It  was  still  too 
early  for  workmen  to  be  about,  and  he  saw  no  one  as  he 
entered  the  settlement. 

He  had  been  to  the  mine  a  number  of  times  since  the 
days  of  its  discovery,  and  each  time  found  alterations  and 
improvements.  Now,  like  a  seasoned  scout,  nothing  es- 
caped him. 

The  administration  buildings  faced  the  road  which 
came  in  from  the  lower  valley,  and  a  belt  of  timber  isolated 
them  from  the  men's  barracks  beyond.  Not  far  from  the 
barracks  the  corral  and  the  blacksmith's  shop  occupied  a 
low  rise,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  through  the  trees 
the  mill  building  was  partly  visible  on  the  slope  of  a  spur. 
It  stood  alone,  empty,  awaiting  the  long-delayed  machin- 
ery. 

As  no  one  disturbed  him,  the  horse  trader  went  toward 
it,  and  in  a  httle  while  was  standing  in  the  dimly  lighted 
interior. 

The  size  and  strength  of  the  place  impressed  him. 
"Vast,  like  a  cathedral,"  he  commented  to  himself.  "Built 
of  great  logs,  with  windows  high  above  a  man's  head — 
a  fortress  for  a  determined  man!"  But  as  he  had  no  wish 
to  be  caught  spying  he  returned  to  the  settlement. 
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He  went  straight  to  the  Barin's  kitchen,  which  was  de- 
tached from  the  main  building.  He  entered  without  knock- 
ing and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

An  old  peasant  woman  was  stooping  over  the  samovar. 
She  looked  up  without  apparent  surprise.  "So!  It  is  thee. 
And  what  brings  Evan  the  horse  trader  out  of  the  taiga  ?" 

Kubrik  sat  down  on  the  chicken  coop.  "There  is  news 
for  thee,  Old  One.  The  foreigner  has  returned,  and  Anna 
Mihaelovna  with  him." 

The  Old  One  moved  over  to  the  table,  and  a  look  of 
understanding  passed  between  them.  Kubrik  nodded. 
"Yes — it  comes.  One  feels  it  in  the  air,  Staroushka.  On  the 
river  the  whispering  runs  like  a  grass  fire." 
}  The  Old  One  sighed.  "God  knows  when  the  killing 
will  end !  For  an  old  woman  it  is  all  one,  but  for  my  Barin 
and  his  woman — they  are  at  the  beginning." 

Kubrik  patted  her  hand  with  rough  sympathy.  "There 
is  much  to  do,"  he  said.  "When  I  have  gone,  whisper  a 
prayer  to  thy  saint,  Staroushka.  But  now  I  must  have  a 
word  with  the  little  man  from  Moscow." 

The  Old  One  sighed  again  and  picked  up  the  samovar. 
Kubrik  followed  her  across  the  porch  to  the  living  room. 

They  found  Kosolof — once  Stephen  Wyld's  interpreter, 
now  his  confidential  assistant — walking  nervously  about 
the  room.  He  was  a  spare  Httle  man,  untidily  bald,  with  a 
worried  manner  which  suggested  only  too  plainly  that 
authority  sat  uncomfortably  on  his  shoulders.  He  greeted 
the  horse  trader  with  a  grin  that  disclosed  important  gaps 
in  his  teeth;  but  both  men  were  silent  until  the  Old  One 
had  poured  their  tea  and  left  the  room. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  before  Kosolof  voiced  the 
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subject  that  was  in  all  men's  minds,  using  the  peasant's 
word  for  "revolution." 

**What  is  one  to  do?"  he  demanded.  **Svoboda  is  cer- 
tainly coming,  and  at  such  a  time,  if  you  please,  the  for- 
eigner must  return  with  his  machinery.  He  unloads  it  now 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Davenda." 

He  stopped  abruptly  in  front  of  the  horse  trader.  "Ah, 
yes,  sip  your  tea,  you  big  mujik,  but  none  the  less  neither 
you  nor  I  can  persuade  him  to  go  away.  He  will  trust  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  peasants  because  in  the  past  he  has 
helped  them,  and,  as  thou  knowest,  these  same  peasants 
will  hunt  him  like  a  stray  dog.  The  swine! — they  will  re- 
member only  that  he  is  a  Barin  and  a  foreigner.  And  Anna 
Mihaelovna  .  .  .  they  will  kill  her  after  they  have  finished 
with  her."  He  flung  away  down  the  room.  "And  all  this 
that  he  has  built  .^^  When  they  have  finished  there  will  not 
be  kindling  for  a  fire." 

Kubrik  waited  until  he  had  finished.  "Thy  words  crackle 
like  burning  sticks,  httle  man.  Yet,  for  all  thy  racket, 
there  is  a  way.  Those  who  are  wise  will  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  Black  Grubof  and  his  Cossacks.  And  presently, 
this  svoboda  will  pass  like  a  drunkenness." 

Kosolof  made  a  sarcastic  noise  in  his  throat.  "Fight  with 
Grubof!  Gospodi!  When  the  killing  is  finished  he  will 
crush  our  foreigner  like  a  slug." 

The  horse  trader  stroked  the  hilt  of  his  kinjal.  ^^When 
the  killing  is  finished" —  he  spoke  so  quietly  as  hardly  to 
be  heard — "  When  the  killing  is  finished  the  Black  Devil 
will  trample  no  man  under  his  boot.  Be  wise,  my  friend; 
talk  to  the  foreigner  persuasively  in  his  own  tongue; 
his  safety,  and  thine  also,  lies  with  the  Black  Devil." 
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Kosolof  pointed  a  finger  at  Kubrik's  head.  "And  thy 
safety,  bonehead,  does  it  lie  there  also?'* 

**  Doubtless  it  does/'  Kubrik  answered,  and  smiled. 

Kosolof  pulled  at  his  ragged  beard.  "Surely  revolutions 
make  quaint  bedfellows.  ...  I  do  not  know!  Perhaps  one 
could  mention  it  to  Anna  Mihaelovna.  . . ." 

Kubrik  left  him  drinking  his  tea  and  went  in  search  of 
his  horses,  which  he  had  turned  loose  to  graze  on  the 
river  flats.  It  was  while  he  was  rounding  them  up  that  he 
saw  Kosolof  go  jolting  unskillfully  by  on  his  way  to  the 
lower  river. 

"Thou  art,  in  God's  truth,  a  poor  horseman,'*  he  re- 
flected, looking  after  him,  "but  thou  wilt  do  thy  little 
best!  Still,  Anna  Mihaelovna  will  not  listen  to  such  as 
thee." 

He  appeared  to  dismiss  the  matter,  and  drove  his  stock 
without  undue  haste  in  the  direction  of  the  Chorny  trail. 
He  had  heard  of  a  Chinese  contractor  who  would  buy 
horses,  and,  for  his  own  reasons,  he  wished  to  be  rid  of 
them. 

Two  nights  later,  with  only  Hungry  and  his  dogs  for 
company,  he  doubled  back  on  his  trail.  He  had  disposed 
of  his  string  for  gold  dust,  and  traflSc  in  gold  dust  was  out- 
side the  law. 

With  such  currency  in  one's  saddlebags  one  did  not  go 
casually  by  day,  and  Kubrik  headed  straight  for  his  secret 
cabin  by  trails  known  only  to  such  as  he. 

He  rode  through  the  night,  depending  on  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  rang^es,  and  dayHght  found  him  ap- 
proaching the  crooked  canyon  of  the  Davenda  River. 
Occasionally,  he  glimpsed  some  portion  of  the  confused 
mass  of  hills  through  which  the  river  forced  its  unex- 
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pected  way.  Once,  from  the  ridge  of  a  spur,  he  stopped  to 
look  down  on  the  open  meadows  at  the  head  of  a  water- 
fall, where  the  river  plunged  into  the  gap  and  disappeared. 

The  upper  valley  was  visible  for  many  versts  winding 
round  the  flanks  of  Cloudy  Peak,  but  below  it  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  maze  of  conflicting  spurs. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  early  morning  glare.  Across 
the  valley,  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  he  searched  for  the 
hut  that  Stephen  Wyld  had  built  to  facilitate  his  pros- 
pecting. It  stood  near  the  trail  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass 
which,  in  a  short  verst  or  two  of  easy  grades,  avoided  the 
great  horseshoe  bend  of  the  canyon  that  swept  away  five 
versts  or  more  to  the  south.  At  the  very  apex  of  the  bend, 
in  a  deep  gash  in  the  canyon  wall,  Kubrik,  many  years 
earlier,  had  located  his  own  hiding  place. 

For  a  man  such  as  he  who  came  and  went  by  secret 
trails,  the  prospecting  hut  of  the  foreigner  was  important. 
It  marked  the  traveled  road  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  valley,  and  if  it  were  occupied  he  preferred  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact. 

It  showed  up  plainly  against  its  background  of  timber. 

Kubrik's  eyes  narrowed  as  he  watched  it.  "There  is  no 
smoke.  Hungry,"  he  said,  patting  his  horse's  neck,  "and 
the  foreigner  was  never  a  late  sleeper.  For  a  week,  yet,  he 
will  fight  the  shallows  and  sand  bars  of  the  lower  river 
before  he  brings  his  machinery  to  the  pass.'* 

Though  Hungry  had  traveled  with  scarcely  a  pause 
since  the  previous  afternoon,  he  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the 
familiar  voice  and,  seeming  to  understand  that  the  way 
was  clear,  turned  down  the  spur  in  the  direction  of  the 
canyon.  Ahead  of  him  the  two  dogs  moved  like  black 
shadows  through  the  trees. 
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They  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  when 
Black  Grubof,  riding  in  front  of  his  sergeant  and 
another  Cossack,  appeared  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
meadows  almost  directly  across  the  valley  from  the  spot 
that  Kubrik  had  just  left.  Like  the  outlaw,  Grubof  pulled 
up  to  reconnoiter  while  still  under  the  trees.  The  pros- 
pecting hut  was  in  clear  sight  a  little  way  downstream. 

The  sergeant  reined  in  at  Grubof  s  elbow  and,  almost 
in  Kubrik's  words,  broke  the  silence.  ** There  is  no  smoke. 
Well-born.  The  hut  is  empty." 

Grubof  nodded  curtly.  **If  the  American  engineer  were 
not  still  many  versts  downstream,  dost  thou  think  I  would 
be  here.?  A  pleasant  outcome,  indeed,  to  have  him  pushing 
his  nose  into  my  business."  He  raised  his  whip  and  pointed 
to  the  hills  that  hid  the  course  of  the  canyon.  **  Somewhere 
in  that  crazy-quilt  we  shall  find  this  hidden  cabin — unless 
Otto  Kroner  is  a  liar!"  he  finished,  under  his  breath.  "And 
when  we  find  it,"  he  went  on  aloud,  *'we  will  leave  a  little 
memento  for  this  swine  Kubrik  to  consider  at  his  leisure." 

The  ball  of  the  sergeant's  thumb  counted  the  notches 
on  the  stock  of  his  gun.  "If  he  should  be  at  home,"  he  said 
with  a  certain  purring  gentleness,  "I  will  burn  a  candle 
to  my  saint." 

Grubof  looked  at  him  silently  and  turned  his  horse  back 
into  the  timber.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  out  on  the 
trail  that  led  over  the  pass. 

The  sergeant  pulled  up  short.  "A  newly  shod  horse 
passed  this  way  yesterday,  Well-born!  Someone  who  goes 
from  the  mine  to  talk  with  the  foreigner,  for  there  is  but 
one  blacksmith  nearer  than  Gorbitza  to  put  freshly  shod 
horses  on  the  trail." 

Grubof  examined  the  spoor  closely.  "If  thy  guess  is  a 
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good  one  the  trail  is  clear.  He  is  still  a  long  way  down- 
stream. At  the  top  of  the  pass  we  turn  southeast  into  the 
hills,  and,  if  I  am  well  informed,  before  noon  we  shall 
reach  the  gap  in  the  canyon  wall." 

The  sergeant  glanced  at  the  sun,  crossed  himself,  and 
fell  in  behind. 


CHAPTER  X 

A   CLUE 

HAD  Kubrik  cared  to  do  so,  he  might  have  reached  the 
cabin  before  noon,  but  he  seemed  to  be  content  to  let 
Hungry  choose  his  own  pace,  and  when  they  came  to  a 
patch  of  grass  he  let  the  horse  graze.  Consequently,  it 
was  already  noonday  when  they  reached  the  rim  of  the 
canyon.  Here,  the  river,  running  between  its  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs,  swung  back  sharply  to  the  north.  He  had  come 
upon  it  almost  at  the  apex  of  the  bend,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  trail  he  was  following  entered  a  side  gulch 
and  swung  sharply  downhill  into  the  main  canyon. 

Hungry,  who  was  as  surefooted  as  any  cat,  dropped 
from  one  ledge  to  another  until  they  reached  a  small 
patch  of  beach  at  the  water's  edge. 

Here  all  trace  of  a  path  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  While 
Hungry  drank,  Kubrik  looked  up  at  the  sheer  walls  over 
his  head  in  the  soft  twilight  of  the  canyon. 

Fifty  feet  upstream,  where  an  eddy  had  gathered  some 
floating  debris  against  the  opposite  clifF,  there  was  a 
crack  in  the  rock  not  more  than  a  few  feet  wide.  Toward 
this  crack  the  two  dogs,  who  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  in  advance,  were  already  swimming;  Hungry, 
without  any  prompting  from  Kubrik,  followed,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  drinking. 

Evidently  it  was  a  way  which  they  had  all  traveled 
many  times. 
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The  dogs  reached  the  crack  in  the  opposite  wall  and 
disappeared.  Kubrik,  guiding  Hungry  carefully  into  the 
narrow  aperture,  encouraged  him  with  soft  whisperings: 
"Gently,  little  brother,  or  of  a  certainty  thou  wilt  crush 
my  leg  against  the  rock.  In  one  short  minute  thou  wilt 
be  through  the  cave  which,  for  all  thy  cleverness,  thou 
dost  not  greatly  love.  .  .  .  Steady,  foolish  one,  or  thou  wilt 
break  thine  own  knees.  .  .  .  That  is  better — look  beyond 
thy  nose,  my  stupid!  So — did  I  not  tell  thee  that  the  sun 
had  not  gone  to  bed.?" 

Hungry  snorted  nervously.  Seventy-five  feet  ahead, 
the  tunnel  opened  out  into  a  narrow  side  canyon  where  a 
boat  was  pulled  up  in  a  creek.  Here  the  dogs  were  shaking 
themselves  as  they  scrambled  onto  dry  land.  Kubrik  eased 
his  mount  into  shallow  water  and  made  a  cautious  land- 
ing over  the  slippery  rocks. 

He  dismounted  beside  the  boat  and  emptied  the  water 
out  of  his  boots;  then  stripped  Hungry  of  saddle  and  bridle 
and  rubbed  him  down. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  left  him  to  follow  up  the  steep 
path  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  crack  between  the 
rocks.  Halfway  up,  it  opened  out  into  a  five-  or  six-acre 
meadow  which  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  sheer  walls, 
except  in  one  place  at  the  farther  end,  where  a  shingle 
slide  came  down  through  a  narrow  crack. 

Here  and  there  on  the  floor  of  the  meadow  were  strewn 
immense  rocks.  Near  the  center,  where  two  of  these 
rocks  came  together,  tucked  snugly  under  the  overhang 
was  the  cabin  which  had  been  Kubrik's  home  and  hiding 
place  for  many  years.  It  was  the  one  place  in  all  the  taiga 
where  he  had  no  need  to  be  on  his  guard. 

As  he  followed  his  dogs  up  the  rocky  stairway  now,  he 
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slung  his  rifle  carelessly  over  his  back,  while  Hungry,  left 
to  his  own  devices,  took  his  time,  stopping  here  and  there 
to  pull  a  stray  tuft  of  grass. 

The  dogs  headed  the  rise,  one  close  behind  the  other. 
They  were  about  twenty  paces  in  advance  of  Kubrik, 
trotting  along  with  the  unhurried  gait  of  animals  sure  of 
their  ground.  But  even  as  the  leader  reached  the  floor 
of  the  meadow  his  head  shot  up  with  that  sudden  questing 
jerk  which  signals  a  hostile  scent,  and  both  dogs  crouched 
in  the  grass,  like  hungry  panthers. 

Kubrik,  swinging  casually  up  the  trail,  saw  them  and 
realized  the  significance  of  their  warning. 

After  one  moment  of  incredulous  surprise  his  face  under- 
went a  sudden  and  notable  change.  In  the  short  intake 
of  a  hurried  breath,  the  usual  whimsical  indiflFerence  of 
the  horse  trader  dropped  from  him  like  an  actor's  mask. 
And  from  behind  the  mask  there  emerged  the  bulldog 
mien  of  one  who  stands  at  bay,  ready  for  attack.  His 
eyes  smoldered  with  a  ruthlessness  that  knew  no  turning 
aside. 

One  hand  stripped  his  rifle  from  his  back,  the  other 
pulled  his  kinjal  more  snugly  into  place;  and  then  his 
tension  relaxed. 

From  where  he  stood  the  floor  of  the  meadow  was  not 
yet  visible:  a  few  feet  of  incline  and  a  huge  splinter  of 
rock  still  cut  oflF  his  view.  Without  moving,  he  whispered 
a  command  that  dropped  his  dogs  into  the  sunbaked 
grass;  and  a  whistle,  so  low  that  it  scarcely  passed  his 
lips,  brought  Hungry's  head  into  the  wind,  listening.  He 
repeated  the  call,  and  the  horse  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks, 
twenty  feet  below  him  among  the  rocks. 

Then   only   did    Kubrik    move    forward,   and   already 
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the  lazy  smile  of  the  horse  trader  was  stealing  back  into 
its  accustomed  place. 

He  paused  behind  the  shelter  of  the  rock  to  sHp  a  full 
clip  into  his  rifle.  "And  now/*  he  said,  patting  the  stock 
with  a  friendly  touch,  **we  will  see  what  fool  has  come  to 
test  the  rumor  that  no  man  has  seen  Kubrik  and  Hved 
to  boast  of  the  adventure.*'  He  raised  himself  cautiously 
inch  by  inch,  and  looked  out  across  the  meadow. 

For  a  full  half  minute  he  was  as  still  as  his  own  dogs, 
for  in  front  of  him,  in  plain  sight,  Grubof  and  his  sergeant 
were  approaching  on  foot. 

Evidently  they  had  come  by  way  of  the  shingle  slide, 
and,  to  guard  against  surprise,  both  men  carried  their 
rifles  ready  for  immediate  use. 

When  they  saw  the  cabin  they  drew  back  quickly  un- 
der cover  of  the  rock  against  which  it  was  built,  and, 
while  they  stood  conferring,  Kubrik  raised  his  rifle  and 
took  deliberate  aim. 

It  was  a  clear  shot,  for  GruboPs  head  stood  out  boldly 
against  the  gray  weathering  of  the  rock,  and,  to  such  a 
man  as  Kubrik,  the  result  could  scarcely  be  in  doubt.  The 
sights  of  his  rifle  settled  snugly  into  line. 

He  evinced  no  more  emotion  than  if  he  had  been  draw- 
ing a  bead  on  a  grazing  deer;  but  though  his  fingers  trem- 
bled lovingly  along  the  trigger,  he  did  not  fire. 

Instead,  he  lowered  the  muzzle  until  it  lay  harmlessly 
embedded  in  a  patch  of  lichen. 

"Surely  the  devil  looks  after  his  own  kin!*'  he  whis- 
pered softly  to  his  crouching  shadow.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  his  eyes  waver  in  their  patient  hate,  but  a  sigh  of 
regret  escaped  him  as  he  gestured  a  whimsical  dismissal. 
"Svoboda  is  coming,  thou  stinking  old  fox,  and  for  a 
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little  day  thou  art  safe  from  the  bullet  that  I  have  carried 
for  thee  these  fifteen  years.  Thou  wilt  burn  my  cabin  for 
pastime,  and  for  that,  and  other  things  that  I  do  not  for- 
get, when  the  mujiks  from  Gorbitza  howl  drunkenly 
round  thy  quarters  like  wolves  in  a  pack,  Kubrik  will  be 
there  to  pull  thee  out  of  thy  hole.  Thy  death  will  not  be 
clean,  as  with  a  bullet — it  will  be  a  trampling  and  a  drag- 
ging in  the  sodden  snow.  Thou  wilt  know  that  it  is  com- 
ing and  have  time  to  remember." 

He  sat  brooding  intently  while  Grubof  and  the  sergeant 
closed  in  on  the  cabin.  When  they  disappeared  behind  the 
rocks  a  mischievous  look,  worthy  of  Peter,  crossed  his 
face. 

"Somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  slide  thou  hast  left 
thy  horses,"  he  reflected.  *Tt  is  a  long  walk  to  the  Amazar 
— there  will  be  blisters  on  thy  heels  before  thou  seest 
thy  haymakers  again!" 

He  stepped  out  from  behind  the  shelter  of  his  rock. 
Both  dogs  rose  to  follow,  but  a  gesture  sent  them  back 
into  the  grass.  Going  alone,  as  noiselessly  as  any  Indian, 
he  crept  away  in  the  direction  of  the  slide. 

Kubrik  was  halfway  across  the  meadow  before  the  ser- 
geant had  succeeded  in  knocking  open  the  cabin  door. 
When  at  last  it  gave  way,  Grubof  stood  on  the  threshold 
and  looked  about  him.  Hishnik  cabins  were  to  be  found  in 
many  places  in  the  taiga,  mere  hovels  that  could  be  burned 
and  forgotten.  But  this  one  was  diflFerent.  There  were  a 
table,  two  roughly  carved  chairs,  and — most  unusual  lux- 
ury for  a  mujik's  hut — a  floor.  On  the  wall  at  the  far  end, 
dominating  the  room,  hung  a  brightly  colored  rug;  and 
in  the  corner  behind  the  door  stood  a  stack  of  rifles  and 
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cartridge  belts — a  hundred  or  more,  clean  and  ready  for 
use. 

Grubof  took  it  all  in  with  an  experienced  glance.  His 
eyes  rested  a  moment  on  the  rug,  and  he  smiled  sarcasti- 
cally. Then  he  saw  the  rifles,  and  his  temper  snapped  Hke 
a  rotten  stick. 

The  sergeant,  turning  round,  shrank  back  from  the 
hatred  in  his  face. 

"See  that!"  he  snapped,  pointing.  *'It  is  here,  then, 
that  he  comes  when  he  has  shot  down  my  Cossacks — the 
skunk  that  sneaks  everywhere  in  the  dark!  And  now  that 
I  have  found  his  burrow,  it  is  empty."  His  hand  opened 
and  shut  impotently. 

The  sergeant  moved  over  to  the  table  and  rubbed  his 
finger  in  the  dust.  **The  cabin  has  not  been  disturbed  for 
days.  Well-born.  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  find  him  at 
this  time." 

Grubof  recovered  himself  with  an  effort.  "I  have  noticed 
it  already,"  he  said  dryly.  "  Break  up  some  kindling  while 
I  search  for  a  clue,  and  when  we  have  finished  we  will 
hide  these  rifles  where  we  can  find  them  again.  Before 
evening  we  must  be  well  on  our  way." 

The  sergeant  set  about  smashing  up  the  table,  and  Gru- 
bof examined  the  cabin  afresh.  He  paused  in  front  of  the 
rug  upon  the  wall.  The  bright  colors  seemed  to  irritate 
him,  and  he  tore  it  down  bad-temperedly,  indulging  his 
itch  to  destroy.  In  doing  so  he  disclosed  a  crudely  painted 
portrait  of  an  old  Bedouin  chief  sitting  in  front  of  his 
tent. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  destroy  that  also,  but  in  the  act 
of  tearing  it  from  the  wall  he  stopped,  struck  by  a  like- 
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ness.  He  beckoned  to  the  sergeant:  "Who  is  it?"  he  de- 
manded. "In  some  village  on  the  river  I  have  seen  such 
a  face/' 

The  sergeant  puzzled  awhile.  "Who  shall  say,  Well- 
born? There  are  many  faces  on  the  river.  Can  one  remem- 
ber every  mujik  who  slouches  by  on  the  street?" 

Grubof  grunted  disgustedly.  "Perhaps  it  will  come  to 
me,"  he  muttered,  and  to  get  a  better  light  he  carried  it 
out  into  the  open. 

He  stood  in  the  clear  sunlight,  so  absorbed  in  his  effort 
to  recall  the  face  that  he  completely  forgot  where  he  was. 
Had  he  been  less  preoccupied  he  would  scarcely  have 
failed  to  look  vigilantly  round  the  meadow,  for  this  un- 
expected gap  in  the  canyon  wall,  being  the  secret  hiding 
place  of  some  outlaw,  was  as  important  to  him  as  the 
discovery  of  the  cabin  itself.  The  shingle  slide  was  in 
plain  view  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  it  was  the  only  road  out 
of  the  trap.  But  he  did  not  give  it  so  much  as  a  glance; 
consequently,  he  did  not  see  Kubrik,  a  few  paces  from  the 
top  of  the  slide. 

But  Kubrik,  too  old  a  scout  to  be  caught  napping,  saw 
Grubof  and  dropped  behind  a  patch  of  scrub. 

He  crouched  under  cover,  watching  his  opportunity. 
When  he  saw  it  was  safe,  he  crossed  the  few  feet  of  open 
shingle  and  gained  a  new  hiding  place.  Without  moving 
now,  he  could  see  the  hindquarters  of  Grubofs  white 
Tomsk  horse,  and  the  roan,  which  he  knew  was  the  ser- 
geant's mount.  They  were  standing  together,  fifty  yards 
away  through  the  trees,  lazily  switching  flies.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him  he  could  not  see  a  third  horse — nor  the 
Cossack  left  on  guard. 

His  eyes  ghnted.  "Ah,  my  Black  Friend,  white  is  a 
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I      poor  color  to  hide  away  in  the  taiga.  The  jackal  who  goes 
i      at  thy  heels  shows  better  judgment." 

Immediately  in  front  of  him  was  a  fallen  tree.  Had  he 
but  stepped  over  it,  he  would  have  been  warned,  but 
satisfied  that  he  had  located  what  he  was  seeking,  he 
turned  for  a  last  glance  behind  him. 

Grubof  had  not  moved.  The  sergeant,  carrying  a  large 
armful  of  dried  grass  and  sticks,  was  emerging  from  be- 
hind a  rock. 

A  gust  of  rage  swept  the  outlaw.  "The  burning  of 
cabins  is  an  old  pastime,"  he  muttered,  "but,  by  Father 
Anthony's  God,  that  hell  hound  shall  receive  a  warning!" 
In  his  anger  he  momentarily  abandoned  all  caution  and 
stepped  out  on  to  the  open  shingle  slide. 

As  he  threw  up  his  rifle,  a  stone  rolled  from  under  his 
foot  and  tinkled  down  the  grade.  The  noise  should  have 
restored  his  caution,  but  he  ignored  it. 

Not  so  the  Cossack  on  guard  beyond  the  horses.  He 
came  swiftlessly  and  noiselessly  to  his  feet.  Kubrik,  in 
plain  view,  his  back  turned,  was  taking  deliberate  aim. 
"A  hole  through  thy  cap  will  teach  thee  to  keep  thy 
matches  at  home,"  he  announced  evenly,  and  fired.  A 
second  rifle  shot  behind  him  cracked  so  nearly  simul- 
taneously that  the  echoes  mingled  as  they  rolled  round  the 
canyon. 
j  Kubrik  stumbled — turned  partly  round — hung  a  mo- 

ment while  he  stared  at  the  Cossack  and  his  smoking 
rifle;  then,  still  gripping  his  own  gun,  fell  sideways  over 
the  fallen  tree. 

His  body  lay  sprawling  face  downward  in  a  patch  of 
moss.  It  jerked  spasmodically  and  lay  still. 

The  Cossack  threw  another  shell  into  position. 
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Down  in  the  meadow  the  sergeant  picked  up  his  cap 
and  stared  stupidly  at  two  small  round  holes.  Grubof, 
still  holding  the  picture,  looked  up  and  saw  a  wisp  of  smoke 
rise  out  of  the  scrub  at  the  top  of  the  shingle  slide. 

At  the  place  where  the  trail  came  up  out  of  the  canyon 
two  dogs  lay,  twitching  nervously,  in  the  long  grass. 

With  scarcely  a  moment  of  hesitation,  the  Cossack 
stepped  out  from  behind  his  tree  and  closed  in  on  his  vic- 
tim. The  widening  circle  of  blood  on  Kubrik's  shirt  showed 
that  the  bullet  had  passed  through  his  shoulder. 

The  Cossack  poked  him  in  the  neck  with  the  barrel  end 
of  his  rifle  and  cut  open  his  ear.  ''Dead  as  a  crow!"  he 
commented  and  kicked  him  to  make  sure.  He  relaxed  his 
vigilance  then  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the  rifle  which  the 
dead  man  still  grasped  so  tightly  in  his  hand. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Grubof  and  his  sergeant, 
making  use  of  every  patch  of  cover,  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  slide,  the  woods  were  to  all  appearance  as  deserted 
as  when  they  had  first  entered  them  earlier  in  the  day. 
The  horses  were  still  peacefully  switching  flies;  a  chip- 
munk watched  them  from  the  end  of  the  log  where  Ku- 
brik  had  fallen. 

The  chipmunk  flicked  his  tail,  chattered,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

The  sergeant  was  half  a  pace  in  advance.  He  came  up 
to  the  log,  and  his  jaw  fell  open.  .  .  . 

"Well-born!"  he  whispered — and  his  voice  rattled — 
"his  throat  is  cut!" 

Grubof  turned  pale.  His  seoond  Cossack  was  lying 
behind  the  fallen  tree,  his  face  turned  upward  toward 
the  sky. 
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*' Well-born" — the  whisper  was  hoarse  with  fear — 
"his  rifle  is  gone!" 

To  Grubof  the  forest  seemed  full  of  hidden  eyes — 
watching.  .  .  .  He  turned  away,  doubled  low,  and  ran 
toward  the  horses. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  chipmunk  was  again  disporting 
itself  on  the  fallen  tree  when  the  body  of  the  Cossack 
moved  awkwardly  and  rolled  over  on  its  side.  From  a 
cavity  between  two  rocks,  Kubrik's  head  appeared. 

He  dragged  himself  out  with  difficulty  and  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  eyes.  One  arm  hung  useless,  from  the  other 
dangled  the  thong  of  his  naked  kinjal. 

He  steadied  himself  desperately  against  the  fallen 
tree,  wiped  his  Hps,  and  gathering  his  strength  for  a  final 
effort,  whistled  the  call  of  the  rabchick. 

Once  he  succeeded — a  mere  ghostly  echo — the  second 
time  his  fingers  slipped  weakly  from  his  mouth  and  he 
lost  consciousness. 

Down  in  the  meadow  Hungry  raised  his  head  and  lis- 
tened. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CROSSING   THE    PASS 

PETER  dangled  his  bare  toes  in  the  river  and  watched 
his  pony  drink.  Joan  watched  Peter.  His  saddle  was 
a  sheepskin,  innocent  of  stirrups;  and  he  carried  his 
precious  gun,  the  gift  of  Stephen  Wyld,  across  his  knees. 

The  afternoon  was  stickily  hot,  and  Joan  was  tired 
and  dusty.  Her  thoughts  were  of  a  bath,  and  soap,  and 
an  easy  chair.  Peter  interrupted  them. 

*'I  have  shot  four  rabchick,  Barina,  and  the  cartridges 
are  all  used.'*  He  swatted  a  horsefly  that  had  bitten  him 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  "Zahar  is  stingy,"  he  added  with 
feeling;  '"his  belt  is  full  of  cartridges.  If  thou  wouldst 
talk  to  the  Sour-face  and  say  it  was  an  order  .  .  ." 

Joan  smiled.  "We  will  cross  to  the  other  side  and  wait  in 
the  shade,  and  when  they  come  perhaps  we  will  speak  of  it." 

Peter  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  while  he  tugged  at 
the  nose  rope  which  did  duty  for  a  bridle.  **The  Barin  is 
coming  now.  He  is  waving  for  us  to  stop." 

Joan  dismounted  under  a  willow  and  waited  for  Stephen. 
When  he  came,  he  gave  his  horse  to  Zahar  to  lead  away, 
and  lay  down  on  his  back  beside  her. 

"It's  hot!"  said  Joan,  fanning  herself  with  Stephen's 
hat.  "And  I  want  a  bath!  So  does  Peter,  but  he  doesn't 
know  it." 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  Stephen,  "more  than  one!  But  then 
if  you  will  go  mining  in  Siberia     .     .     ." 
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Joan  began  to  fan  him  as  well  as  herself.  "Poor  dear'/' 
she  said.  "Another  long  day  for  you!  I  wish  the  old  river 
weren't  so  low.  How  far  have  you  got  the  boats  now?*' 

Stephen  laughed  ruefully.  "A  couple  of  versts,  perhaps, 
not  more.  We're  stuck  tight  on  a  gravel  bar,  and  the  big 
scow  has  sprung  a  leak.  Rapin  is  unloading  now.  We'll 
have  to  calk  her  before  we  can  go  on,  and  that'll  take  a 
couple  of  days." 

"What  a  nuisance!"  commented  Joan. 

Stephen  sat  up  and  clasped  his  knees.  **That  fellow, 
Rapin,  is  a  find.  The  mechanic  I  picked  up  at  Gorbitza, 
you  remember?  He's  worth  a  dozen  mujiks,  and  he  minds 
his  own  business.  When  we  begin  erecting  machinery, 
we'll  find  out  just  how  good  he  really  is." 

Joan  fanned  awhile.  "Peter  doesn't  like  him  much.  He 
calls  him  a  Uh-foo-eey  whatever  that  may  mean.  He  makes 
a  sort  of  spit  out  of  the  word." 

Stephen  laughed.  "It's  an  expression  which  means 
disgust.  Zahar  doesn't  go  much  on  him  either.  He  says  he's 
a  Pole  and  if  there  is  a  good  Pole  he  hasn't  met  one.  I've 
made  him  a  sort  of  temporary  overseer — perhaps  Peter's 
jealous." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  agreed  Joan;  "he  was  frightfully 
jealous  of  me  once!"  She  chuckled.  "But  he's  quite  pleased 
with  me  now;  he  seems  to  think  his  Barin  is  easier  to  man- 
age now  that  he  has  got  his  own  woman.  'His  own  woman ' ! 
— that  is  what  they  call  me,  isn't  it?" 

Stephen's  mouth  twitched  at  the  corners.  "Yes,  that's 
right!  *Stepanovna' — belonging  to  Stepan — a  sort  of 
chattel.  Aren't  you  satisfied  ? " 

"Not  quite.  For  one  thing,  I  want  to  kiss  you,  and 
Peter's  watching." 
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"Too  bad!  Fm  afraid  Peter's  Barin  must  keep  up  ap- 
pearances!" 

Joan  made  a  face. 

Stephen  stretched  and  put  on  his  hat.  "Well,  this  is 
very  nice,  but  Fve  got  to  get  back  to  that  scow!  The  worst 
of  this  breakdown  is  that  it  is  going  to  run  us  short  of  grub. 
I  ought  to  send  Zahar  across  the  pass  to  the  prospecting 
hut — we  have  a  store  of  flour  there — but  I  can't  spare 
him.  The  devil  of  it  is  I  can't  spare  anybody." 

"If  'a  sort  of  chattel'  could  be  of  any  use,  you  might 
send  me,"  Joan  suggested.  "I'd  be  quite  safe  with  Peter. 
The  only  thing  is  loading  the  pack  horse.  Could  Peter  do 
that?" 

Stephen  considered.  "I  started  old  Sablin  for  the  mine 
this  morning  with  a  note  for  Kosolof.  If  you  were  to  go  at 
once  you  would  catch  him  at  the  hut.  You  remember  the 
white-haired  old  hishnik  who  used  to  steal  gold  from  our 
prospecting  holes  ?  He's  a  shocking  old  scamp,  but  he'd 
look  after  you.  He'd  consider  it  a  great  honor." 

Joan's  eyes  danced.  "Because  I  'belong  to  Stepan,'  I 
suppose!  Well,  shall  I  go.'"' 

"Suppose  you  do!  It  really  would  be  a  great  help.  Be- 
sides, it'll  be  cooler  up  there  in  the  canyon — there's  nearly 
always  a  breeze.  And  I'll  come  and  meet  you  to-morrow,  if 
things  go  well." 

Toward  evening  Joan  and  Peter  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass.  The  hills  had  closed  in  around  them,  shutting  out 
the  river  flats,  and,  as  Stephen  had  predicted,  the  air  was 
pleasantly  cooler.  Joan  relaxed  and  let  her  horse  take 
his  own  pace. 
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It  was  then  that  the  quiet  of  the  forest  was  broken. 
Somewhere  close  at  hand  a  rabchick  called.  .  .  . 

The  whistle  of  the  bird  was  familiar  enough — but  each 
time  Joan  heard  it,  it  sent  her  thoughts  flying  to  Kubrik, 
and  Kubrik  belonged  to  the  unsolved  mystery  of  the 
ranges.  Instinctively,  she  gave  a  little  clutch  at  the  bridle 
and  glanced  at  Peter.  The  boy  was  listening,  too,  listening 
with  something  more  than  the  attentive  eagerness  of  the 
hunter.  They  both  waited  for  a  second  call. 

It  came,  blurred  a  little  by  distance.  It  seemed  to  satisfy 
Peter,  for  he  swung  down  instantly  and  looked  up  at  Joan. 
His  eyes  veiled  when  he  saw  her  watching.  **It  is  only 
rabchick,  Barina,  perhaps  two  or  three.  If  I  were  to  hurry 
there  would  still  be  time  to  shoot  them." 

"You  listened  as  to  a  signal,  Peter,"  she  replied.  She 
was  certain  that  the  boy  knew  about  the  outlaw;  indeed, 
Stephen  had  told  her  positively  that  such  was  the  case. 
But  as  the  boy  made  no  rejoinder  she  respected  his  silence. 

"Are  not  your  cartridges  finished.^"  she  asked. 

Peter  grinned.  "While  you  talked  with  my  Barin,  I 
stole  seven  from  the  Sour- face." 

Joan  bit  her  lips.  "  Does  not  Father  Anthony  tell  you  it 
is  wrong  to  steal?"  she  asked. 

Peter  waved  the  question  aside.  "It  is  all  one,  Barina." 

Joan  sent  him  to  shoot  his  rabchick  and  rode  on  alone. 
In  half  an  hour  she  would  reach  the  top  of  the  pass,  but, 
before  that,  Peter  would  catch  up  with  her.  With  nothing 
to  distract  her  attention  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the 
last  time  she  had  ridden  up  this  valley,  only  a  few  short 
months  before.  It  was  winter  then — below  zero — with 
snow  everywhere,  and  Stephen  defending  the  pass  against 
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Otto  Kroner  and  his  gang.  It  all  looked  so  different  and  so 
peaceful  now.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  was  at  the 
very  spot  where  she  and  Kubrik  had  carried  Stephen  back 
from  the  secret  cabin,  after  Sasha  Bobrinski  had  wounded 
him. 

She  stopped  her  horse  to  look  about  and  heard  some- 
thing crawling  through  the  brush.  She  supposed  it  was 
Peter  and  called  to  him,  but  as  the  sounds  came  quickly 
nearer  she  realized  her  mistake.  It  could  not  be  Peter. 

It  was  a  wild  animal — a  bear.? — wolves.? — bobcats? — 
Blood-curdling  stories  rose  to  her  mind.  She  swung  her 
horse  round — even  Peter  would  be  some  protection. 

But  the  horse  snorted  and  balked,  and  Joan's  heart 
stood  still.  Two  dark  animals  shot  out  onto  the  trail — 
first  one  and  then  a  second.  The  saliva  flew  from  their 
jaws  as  they  made  straight  toward  her. 

She  struck  out  wildly,  but  her  horse  plunged  sideways  and 
her  switch  hit  the  empty  air.  It  broke  off  short  in  her  hand. 

She  threw  the  stump  blindly  at  the  nearest  pair  of  jaws 
and  flung  up  her  arms  to  defend  her  throat  as  the  animal 
nearest  reared  up  on  its  hind  legs.  The  horse  trembled 
and  stood  still. 

A  hot  breath  sniffed  at  her  knee,  and  then — a  dog 
whined. 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

Two  rusty  black  dogs,  as  large  as  wolves,  were  drop- 
ping in  the  trail.  Their  tails  beat  nervously  in  the  dust, 
and  their  eyes  clung  to  hers,  beseeching.  .  .  . 

Fear  fell  from  her  and  changed  to  wonder;  then  wonder 
mounted  again  to  swift  alarm.  She  recognized  the  dogs. 

*'It's  Kubrik!"  she  whispered.  "Something  is  the  mat- 
ter." 
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The  dogs,  hearing  her  voice,  whimpered  and  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  trail.  They  waited  there,  expectant. 

She  heard  Peter  coming.  He  galloped  toward  her,  waving 

two  freshly  killed  rabchick.  "I  shot  them  both "  he 

began,  and  then  he  saw  the  dogs.  He  stared,  puzzHng,  a 
moment,  and  then  he  looked  covertly  at  Joan.  *Tt  is  the 
dogs  of  the  horse  trader,'*  he  said,  and  there  was  a  quick 
catch  in  his  voice. 

They  came  upon  him  suddenly  in  the  quiet  evening  of 
the  woods.  He  was  lying  where  he  had  fallen,  face  upward 
on  the  blood-soaked  moss.  The  dogs,  finding  him  again, 
crowded  over  him,  whining  and  pawing  at  his  clothes. 
Close  to  his  head.  Hungry  stood  guard,  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  warning  off  intruders. 

Joan  had  realized,  as  they  raced  after  the  dogs,  that 
they  were  heading  straight  for  the  gap  in  the  canyon  wall, 
and  that  knowledge  had  prepared  her  for  a  tragedy.  Some- 
one had  caught  him  in  his  hiding  place  and  had  meted  out 
a  terrible  revenge. 

She  saw  the  Cossack — and  the  sight  turned  her  sick. 

All  the  stories  she  had  heard  about  Kubrik  the  outlaw 
crowded  into  her  head.  The  killer!  The  man  who  struck  in 
the  dark!  Not  the  whimsical  horse  trader — the  friend  of 
Father  Anthony — the  man  who  had  rescued  her  from 
Otto  Kroner  .  .  . 

Close  to  her,  Peter  had  begun  a  low-pitched  cursing. 
The  childish  sob  in  his  throat  awaked  another  memory. 
She  was  looking  down  on  the  man  who  had  twice  saved 
Stephen's  life  and,  once,  snatched  her  from  a  worse  fate 
than  had  befallen  this  Cossack. 

She  moved  closer,  and  Hungry's  ears  flattened  against 
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his  head.  She  caught  Peter's  arm.  **We  waste  precious 
minutes,"  she  said  urgently;  "somehow  we  must  make  the 
horse  understand/' 

A  Hght  came  into  the  boy's  eyes.  "Ah,  Hungry,"  he 
said  in  a  friendly  protesting  voice,  "dost  thou  not  know  the 
voice  of  friends?  See,  it  is  thus!"  He  whistled  the  rabchick 
call. 

The  horse's  head  went  up  into  the  wind,  listening,  and 
Peter's  fingers  crept  upward,  softly  caressing  its  neck. 
"Idiot!"  he  cooed,  "is  she,  then,  a  polecat  that  thou  must 
snort  and  lift  thy  heels?  Canst  thou  not  smell  good  hish- 
niks  when  they  come  to  thee  out  of  the  taiga?" 

And  Joan,  waiting  her  chance,  dropped  on  her  knees 
beside  Kubrik.  She  tore  away  his  shirt  and  examined  the 
wound  in  his  shoulder.  It  had  long  since  stopped  bleed- 
ing. She  put  her  ear  to  his  heart.  "He  is  alive,"  she  said, 
and  looked  back  at  Peter. 

But  the  boy  had  not  heard.  He  was  grinning  and  point- 
ing downward  toward  Kubrik's  head. 

She  looked — Kubrik  had  opened  his  eyes.  He  stared, 
first  at  her  and  then  at  Peter,  and  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
flitted  across  his  face.  "Ah,  it  is  thee!" — his  voice  scarcely 
reached  her — "it  is  thee  and  Peter.  .  ." 

His  eyelids  closed  again,  and  she  thought  he  was 
slipping  away  into  unconsciousness,  but  he  raised  them 
before  she  could  move  and,  turning  his  head,  looked  at 
the  Cossack.  "Ah,  so!  They  have  left  thee  for  the 
wolves!" 

Peter  began  the  first  steps  of  a  war  dance,  but  Joan, 
shuddering  away  from  the  corpse,  leaned  over  Kubrik. 
"You  are  wounded — Peter  must  go  for  help." 

Kubrik  considered  that.  "I  have  a  bullet  through  my 
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shoulder/'  he  said,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  remarks: 
"I  have  a  toothache/'  "We  will  send  for  help  when  we 
have  talked  a  little."  He  smiled  up  at  her.  "I  have  seen 
thee  bind  a  wound.  Search  in  the  cabin  for  the  things 
thou  wilt  need." 

Joan  took  Peter  with  her.  She  needed  water  as  well  as 
bandages,  and  food,  if  they  could  find  any.  While  she 
ransacked  the  cabin  Peter  disappeared  and  presently 
returned  with  Kubrik's  saddle  and  saddlebags.  *'There 
is  meat  for  soup,"  he  announced,  "and  bread  and  tea." 
The  gold  dust  he  did  not  mention;  he  had  hidden  it  under 
a  rock. 

He  deposited  his  load  on  the  floor  and  went  out  again 
into  the  meadow.  When  he  returned  Joan  was  tearing  the 
last  of  a  flour  sack  into  strips.  He  spoke  to  her  with 
whispering  eagerness  that  trembled  with  excitement  and 
fear.  "Barina — it  was  the  Black  One  who  came!" 

Joan  looked  up  from  her  pile  of  bandages.  Peter  was 
holding  a  whip  and  a  Cossack's  cap  in  which  were  two 
small  holes — the  whip  shook  in  his  hand.  To  both  of  them 
it  was  the  symbol  of  Grubof's  lawless  authority.  Peter's 
eyes  strayed  round  the  room,  rested  a  significant  moment 
on  the  stack  of  rifles  in  the  corner,  moved  to  the  broken 
table  and  the  pile  of  kindling  thrown  against  the  wall, 
then  came  back  to  Joan's  face  and  held. 

"  Barina" — his  voice  was  no  longer  excited,  but  thought- 
ful with  a  great  responsibility — "Barina,  we  must  think 
what  we  will  do." 

"We  must  get  help,"  Joan  began.  But  Peter  stopped  her 
impatiently.  "Dost  thou  not  yet  know  that  he  is  Kubrik 
the  outlaw.?" 

Joan  nodded. 
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Peter  went  on  quickly:  "Then  of  a  certainty  there  is  a 
trust  between  you.  We  must  hide  him;  for  surely  in  a  little 
while  the  Black  One  will  return." 

Joan  swept  her  bandages  into  a  pile.  **Come/*  she 
said,  ''we  will  talk  to  Kubrik.'' 

Peter  picked  up  the  saddle  and  saddlebags.  She  shook 
her  head.  ''There  is  no  need,  for  with  such  a  wound  he 
cannot  ride." 

Peter  fell  into  step  alongside.  "Thou  art  a  foreigner," 
he  said  pityingly,  "thou  dost  not  know." 

To  Joan's  unbounded  astonishment  Peter  appeared  to 
be  right.  They  found  Kubrik  sitting  up  against  the  tree. 
He  drank  a  great  draft  of  water  and,  while  Joan  bandaged 
his  shoulder,  he  told  her  in  his  own  way  what  had  hap- 
pened. "The  Black  One  will  ride  until  he  comes  to  the 
Amazar,"  he  concluded,  "but  presently  he  will  return. 
He  will  be  angry  and  will  bring  many  Cossacks." 

He  dismissed  the  subject  with  one  of  his  whimsical 
smiles,  as  though  Grubofs  return  was  not  a  great  matter. 
He  seemed  more  interested  in  watching  Joan's  hands  as  she 
adjusted  the  last  of  his  bandages.  "Thou  hast  trussed  me 
like  any  fowl,"  he  said  when  she  had  finished.  "And  now, 
there  is  one  more  thing — canst  thou  get  word  to  old 
Sablin,  the  hishnik?" 

Joan  tied  the  last  knot  and  tucked  the  ends  into  place. 
"Old  Sablin  is  at  the  prospecting  hut,"  she  said;  "we  had 
best  send  him  to  find  a  doctor." 

Kubrik  shook  his  head  with  decision.  "Thou  art  a 
stranger  to  our  ways,"  he  said :  "  a  doctor  is  not  for  such  as 
me." 

He  talked  to  Peter  then,  and  after  saddhng  Hungry,  the 
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boy  climbed  on  his  own  pony  and  started  off  to  bring 
Sablin. 

"But  it  is  already  night!*'  expostulated  Joan,  who  had 
been  looking  on  in  silence. 

Kubrik  waved  the  point  aside.  **He  has  eyes;  and  my 
dogs  go  with  him/'  he  said,  and  he  dismissed  Peter  with  a 
shrug.  Joan,  feeling  very  much  a  foreigner,  stood  by  and 
gave  what  assistance  she  could  while  Kubrik  mounted 
Hungry  and  slowly  made  his  way  down  the  slide  to  the 
cabin. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ON    WHICH    SIDE? 

DURING  much  of  the  night  Kubrik  was  restless  with 
fever.  He  slipped  away  into  delirium,  talking,  and 
throwing  himself  about  until  Joan  feared  he  would  reopen 
his  wound.  But  the  touch  of  her  hand  seemed  to  quieten 
him,  and  she  sat  through  the  night  soothing  him  and 
listening  to  words  that  scorched  her  ears.  They  gave 
her  an  insight  into  the  hidden  side  of  his  life,  a  strange 
jumble  of  evil  and  goodness,  of  cruelty  and  kindness, 
through  which  there  seemed  to  be  woven  a  simple  decency 
that  guided  his  life.  But  always  through  his  delirium  there 
ran  the  red  fire  of  his  hatred  for  Grubof :  "  The  Black  Devil 
of  the  AmazarJ' 

Over  and  over,  through  the  hours,  the  phrase  rang  in 
her  ears.  ''The  Black  DeviV — the  man  whose  lust  for 
power  ran  through  the  taiga  like  a  plague. 

After  midnight,  he  slept  quietly,  and  Joan  prepared 
food  against  the  time  of  his  awakening.  When  it  was  break- 
ing day  she  went  out  into  the  meadow  to  sort  her  emotions. 

In  spite  of  Kubrik's  careless  assurance,  she  was  anxious, 
for  Peter  and  SabHn  had  not  returned.  "I  hope  the  boy 
isn't  lost,"  she  thought.  But  with  returning  daylight  she 
laughed  at  her  own  fears. 

Peter  lost?  He  was  the  son  of  a  hishnik,  and  the  ranges 
were  his  home;  he  would  come  only  when  he  had  found 
Sablin.  And  afterward,  she  must  depend  on  him  to  take 
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her  back  to  Stephen,  who  undoubtedly  would  begin  to  be 
anxious  in  a  few  hours. 

She  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  shingle  slide,  but  the 
thought  of  the  Cossack,  still  lying  up  there  with  his  throat 
cut,  sent  her  hurrying  back  to  the  cabin. 

To  her  surprise  Kubrik  was  awake.  In  spite  of  her  pro- 
tests, he  sat  up.  "The  fever  has  gone,"  he  said  bluntly, 
"and  I  am  hungry." 

Joan  brought  soup,  and  the  bread  and  tea  without  which 
no  Russian  can  begin  his  day.  Before  Kubrik  touched  it  he 
reached  out  and  took  her  hand.  His  long  lean  fingers  closed 
round  it.  "Thou  hast  a  healing  touch,  little  one,"  he  said, 
and  placed  it  in  her  lap  as  carefully  as  though  it  were  easily 
broken. 

He  ate  his  food  then,  and,  when  he  had  done,  Joan  made 
him  a  cigarette,  which  he  smoked  through  to  the  end. 

After  that  Joan  appeared  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  sat  for 
many  minutes  staring  into  the  fire. 

Presently,  without  any  preHminary,  he  began  to  talk. 
"Thou  hast  listened  through  the  night,  Anna  Mihaelovna, 
and  thou  knowest  now  what  manner  of  man  is  Kubrik 
the  outlaw." 

Joan  bent  her  head.  "I  do  not  like  Kubrik  the  outlaw, 
who  cuts  men's  throats." 

Kubrik  looked  at  her.  "The  horse  trader  is  more  to  thy 
taste — and  yet  it  has  pleased  Father  Anthony's  God  to  put 
both  men  in  one  skin.  Thou  hast  said  that  I  saved  thy 
man's  life.  That  is  true  in  more  ways  than  he  knows.  And 
now  thou  hast,  perhaps,  saved  mine.  .  .  .  There  is  a  trust 
between  us  which  may  not  easily  be  broken." 

Joan  moved  impulsively,  and  her  hand  went  out  to  his. 
"It  will  not  be  broken,"  she  said  quite  simply. 
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Broodingly  he  answered  her:  *'In  thine  own  country, 
thou  art  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  In  that  country  where  I 
was  born,  when  I  was  still  young,  I  married  even  such  a 
woman  as  thou  art.  A  woman  to  follow  her  man  on  any 
trail.  But  it  happened  that  when  I  was  not  near  to  pro- 
tect her,  the  Black  Devil  saw  her,  and  what  the  Black 
Devil  sees  he  covets,  and  that  which  he  covets,  in  the  end, 
he  takes,  and  if  he  cannot  break  it  to  his  will,  he  kills." 
His  hand  opened  and  closed  jerkily.  "But  at  the  last  even 
the  Black  One  will  pay — he  and  that  hell  hound  who  runs 
with  him,  the  ungainly  camel  whom  men  call  Otto  Kroner." 

"  But  why  in  all  these  years  have  you  not  already  killed 
him  ? "  There  was  a  touch  of  the  panther  in  Joan  as  she 
put  her  question.  "Surely,  surely  it  would  have  been 
easy?" 

"Easy!"  Kubrik  retorted.  "Of  a  truth  it  were  easy  for  an 
unknown  bullet  to  have  reached  his  carcass.  My  hate  runs 
deeper  than  that.  *Kubrik  the  outlaw'  has  become  a  curse 
that  causes  him  to  talk  in  his  sleep.  In  the  end  he  shall  meet 
me  in  the  taiga  and  then  .  .  ."  He  looked  away  into  the 
embers  and  did  not  speak  again  until  his  thoughts  had 
wandered  to  other  things. 

"The  score  or  more  mujiks  who  pole  thy  boats  on  the 
Davenda  whisper  together  round  the  fire,  and  that  which  a 
score  of  men  whisper  to-day  all  men  will  speak  boldly 
before  the  snow  comes.  They  whisper  revolution''  He 
paused  a  moment.  "Anna  Mihaelovna,  it  is  Kubrik's  word 
to  thee  that  thou  return  to  thine  own  country." 

Joan  shook  her  head.  "Stepan  Stepanovich  has  not 
finished  his  work." 

Kubrik  nodded  as  though  he  already  knew  her  answer. 
"And  yet,"  he  said,  "revolution  comes!  It  will  spread  like 
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scurvy,  this  svoboda,  this  freedom  to  kill,  which  is  in  all 
men's  minds.  First  the  officials,  then  the  merchants,  and 
after  that  each  other.  They  will  kill  and  kill — senselessly — 
and  when  the  madness  has  passed  the  army  from  Peters- 
burg will  crack  them  like  a  nut. 

"There  will  not  be  one  Cossack  with  his  throat  cut, 
Anna  Mihaelovna,  there  will  be  many  score — and  yet,  with 
it  all,  if  thy  man  will  but  listen,  there  is  a  way  for  him 
which  is  safe.  If  he  will  but  join  the  Black  One — with  the 
Black  One's  strength  and  the  brains  of  Stepan  Stepano- 
vich  they  will  hold  these  peasants  at  bay  until  peace 
returns." 

Joan  raised  her  head  quickly.  Unconsciously  she  fell  into 
his  manner  of  speech:  **That  is  a  strange  word  from  thee, 
Kubrik.  It  was  shown  to  me  in  the  night  that  thou  hast 
waited  through  the  years  to  wipe  out  thy  score  against  this 
Grubof.  Already  thou  hast  collected  rifles  against  the  time 
when  thou  couldst  bring  the  peasants  together  against 

their  enemy.  And  now,  for  the  safety  of  one  foreigner " 

She  paused  because  Kubrik  had  raised  his  head. 

"See  who  comes!"  he  demanded  brusquely. 

Joan  had  heard  nothing,  but  she  went  to  the  door  and 
saw  Peter  and  Sablin  at  the  foot  of  the  slide.  She  waved  to 
them  and  turned  back  into  the  cabin. 

Kubrik  had  risen,  and  his  great  height  towered  over  her. 
He  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  "Perhaps  it  is  for 
thy  safety,  Anna  Mihaelovna,"  he  said.  "Time  is  a  little 
matter  for  one  who  has  learned  to  wait." 

The  conversation  ended  abruptly  with  the  appearance  of 
Peter  and  old  Sablin  and,  thereafter,  until  Joan  left  the 
cabin,  she  was  for  the  most  part  an  onlooker. 

Between  Kubrik  and  Sablin  there  was  little  to  discuss. 
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The  stolen  rifles  were  to  both  of  them  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate importance.  They  must  be  hidden  where  Grubof 
would  not  find  them,  and  the  horse  trader  must  disappear 
until  his  wound  was  healed. 

*'A  doctor  is  not  for  such  as  me,"  he  explained  to  Joan 
when  she  protested;  "an  old  wolverine  hides  in  the  taiga 
and  licks  his  own  wounds." 

Now  that  Sablin  was  with  him  he  seemed  only  anxious 
for  her  to  go  and  hurried  Peter  over  his  breakfast.  While 
the  morning  was  still  young  they  left  him,  standing  bare- 
headed in  the  doorway. 

It  was  noon  when  they  reached  the  prospecting  hut 
across  the  pass  and  Joan,  who  was  completely  tired  out, 
fell  asleep  on  the  bench  by  the  stove. 

Hours  later,  when  she  awoke,  Stephen  was  in  the  hut. 
He  was  working  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb  her,  getting 
ready  the  supplies  that  he  wished  to  take  back  with  him. 
He  went  to  her  at  once. 

"What  time  is  it?"  she  asked.  "Have  I  been  asleep 
long?" 

"Hours,  I  imagine.  It's  nearly  sundown." 

Joan  sat  up  and  pushed  her  hand  into  his.  "Oh,  Stephen, 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you — something  has  happened!  Where 
is  Peter?  Perhaps  he  has  told  you  already?" 

"Peter  is  asleep  over  there  on  the  floor,"  Stephen  an- 
swered. "I  got  here  about  one  o'clock,  anxious  because  I 
hadn't  met  you  on  the  road,  and  found  the  boy  on  watch 
outside,  trying  to  keep  himself  awake.  But  he  had  one  of 
his  silent  spells — 'What  do  I  know,  Barin?' — you  know 
how  they  get.  Or  perhaps  he  was  too  tired  to  talk.  Ap- 
parently Evan  the  horse  trader  got  himself  hurt  and  you 
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found  him  lying  about  and  fixed  him  up.  But  what  I  can't 
get  at  is  what  has  happened  to  Sablin.  He  is  nowhere 
to  be  found,  so  I  had  to  send  Zahar  back  for  horses.  We 
must  pack  this  stuff  along  at  once.  Now,  tell  me,  what  did 
happen.?" 

While  Joan  was  explaining  Peter  woke  up  and,  when  she 
had  finished,  Stephen  called  the  boy  to  him,  "Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  all  this.'"'  he  asked. 

Peter  looked  surprised.  "But,  Barin,  what  would  you? 
One  does  not  speak  of  the  outlaw." 

Stephen  nodded.  "That  is  well  enough,"  he  said;  "but 
thou  hast  known  for  a  long  time  that  Kubrik  saved  my 
life." 

Peter  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  his  smile  was 
wholly  satisfied.  "Now  that  it  has  pleased  thee  to  speak  of 
it  we  can  share  it  together,  Barin."  He  sighed  contentedly. 
"I  have  waited  a  long  time  for  thee  to  speak." 

"Yes,  we  will  share  it,"  agreed  Stephen,  "but  in  such 
a  matter,  for  the  most  part,  silence  is  safer  than  speech." 

Peter  looked  important.  "I  shall  not  speak  of  it  to 
Zahar,"  he  said. 

After  supper,  when  she  was  alone  with  Stephen,  Joan 
related  her  conversation  with  Kubrik. 

"Stephen,  is  revolution  really  coming?" 

"It  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  all  right,"  he  replied. 

"Kubrik  gave  me  cold  shudders;  he's  quite  sure  about 
it." 

"Kubrik  is  likely  to  know.  Anything  may  happen  when 
the  army  disbands.  .  .  .  Joan,  dear,  you  ought  to  go  back." 

"Don't  be  silly!"  said  Joan.  "When  will  the  army  dis- 
band, do  you  think?" 

"When  peace  is  declared.  The  wise  ones  say  between 
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now  and  Christmas.  That's  one  reason  why  Tm  pushing 
this  machinery  along;  I'd  like  to  get  it  under  cover. 
Revolution  to  these  mujiks  means  smashing  everything 
in  sight." 

"What  will  you  do  if  it  comes?"  asked  Joan. 

**  Carry  on,"  said  Stephen. 

"Of  course,"  she  agreed,  "but  how?" 

Stephen  began  pacing  the  room.  "It's  hard  to  say  ahead 
of  time  just  what  we  will  do.  We  don't  know  yet  that  it  is 
coming.  Of  course,  if  the  peasants  are  really  starving" — 
he  pulled  up  in  front  of  her — "if  the  thing  does  come,  I'm 
pretty  well  liked  on  the  river — there  is  a  chance  that  they 
will  let  us  alone.  If  they  don't  and  we  can't  talk  it  out  of 
them,  I've  got  Kosolof,  and  Zahar,  and  this  new  man, 
Rapin,  and — well,  a  handful  of  others  who'll  stick — old 
Sablin,  for  instance,  and  a  few  like  him." 

He  started  pacing  the  floor  again.  "You  see,  Joan,  these 
mujiks  are  without  leaders;  unless,  of  course,  Kubrik  gets 
into  it — he  has  always  played  a  lone  hand  so  far — but  he 
might." 

"  Kubrik  sent  you  a  message.  He  advises  you  to  go  to 
Grubof." 

"Go  to  Grubof!"  Stephen  turned  abruptly.  "You  mean 
for  protection? — Not  likely." 

"He  didn't  mean  that,"  interrupted  Joan.  "What  he 
said  was" — she  spoke  in  Russian — "*Go  to  the  Black  One; 
with  the  Black  One's  strength  and  the  brains  of  Stepan 
Stepanovich,  they  will  hold  these  peasants  until  peace 
comes' — and  you  could,  too,"  she  concluded. 

Stephen  looked  at  her,  and — past  her — into  the  wall  of 
the  hut.  "Kubrik  said  that? — What's  his  game,  I  wonder! 
See  here,  Joan,  it's  persistently  in  the  air  that  Otto  Kroner 
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IS  back  on  the  river.  Kubrik  warned  me  of  it  himself.  If  I 
were  to  go  into  partnership  with  that  pair,  we  might  lick 
any  revolution  that  crops  up,  but  afterward — very  soon 
afterward — you'd  be  a  widow  and  Grubof  and  Kroner 
would  have  the  mine." 

He  rumpled  his  hair  impatiently.  "If  it's  coming,  Td 
rather  play  a  lone  hand.  Revolution  is  politics,  and  a 
foreigner's  only  chance  will  be  to  keep  out  of  poHtics. 
And  besides  that " 

"Besides  what.^^"  asked  Joan,  when  he  didn't  go  on. 

Stephen  took  both  her  hands  and  drew  her  up  standing. 
"Besides  that — this,  Joan!  Kubrik  generally  knows,  and 
he  says  revolution — I'd  better  get  you  out  of  it." 

Joan  released  her  hands  and  put  them  round  his  neck. 
"You  aren't  being  very  clever,  darling.  It  won't  make  a 
particle  of  difference  to  the  revolution  whether  I'm  here  or 
not." 

"It  will  to  me,"  Stephen  retorted.  "I  want  you  out  of 
it." 

"And  I  want  to  stay  with  you,"  said  Joan  very  posi- 
tively, "and  I'm  going  to  stay.  If  I'm  here  you'll  have  to 
keep  out  of  politics  to  look  after  me,  and — and — if  your 
head  is  cut  open  again,  I'll  be  here  to  tie  it  up.  What  do 
you  suppose  I  married  you  for?" 

Stephen  shook  his  head.  "It  won't  do,  Joan,  and,  any- 
way, I've  written  to  the  Chief." 

Joan  kissed  him.  "So  have  I,  darling — twice!  and  I 
know  him  ever  so  much  better  than  you  do.  There,  I  can 
hear  Zahar  coming  with  the  horses,  so  we  won't  talk  about 
it  any  more." 

"We  won't  talk  about  it  any  more,  nozv' — corrected 
Stephen. 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  I 

WAITING 

JULY  passed  into  August,  and  the  sullen  heat  haze 
never  for  a  moment  lifted  from  the  valley  of  the  Amur. 
For  the  most  part  the  meager  crops  dried  like  weeds  on 
their  stalks.  The  peasants,  having  cut  their  stunted  hay, 
harvested  with  stoical  patience  the  pitiful  grain  that, 
here  and  there,  had  survived  the  drought. 

For  a  time  the  whisper  of  revolution  seemed  to  die  down 
into  silence. 

No  one  was  actually  hungry — yet.  That  would  come 
later.  All  men  knew  in  their  hearts  that  famine  was  stalk- 
ing up  to  their  very  doors.  It  would  come  to  them  with  the 
ice. 

By  mid-August  Stephen  had  dragged  the  last  of  his 
machinery  over  the  pass.  What  it  had  cost  him  in  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  and  unremitting  hard  work,  no  one 
but  himself  knew.  Now,  he  persuaded  Joan  to  go  on  with- 
out him  to  the  mine. 

"There  is  so  much  swearing,  and  sweat,  and  sometimes 
a  dead  horse  or  two,  it  can't  be  Very  pleasant  for  you  with 
nothing  to  do  but  look  on.  Besides,  there's  a  good  deal  of 
work  waiting  for  you  up  there,  if  you  root  out  my  old 
bachelor  quarters  and  turn  them  into  a  home.  Til  get 
this  stuff  along  quicker  if  you  are  waiting  for  me  at  the 
other  end.'* 

** You're    getting    dreadfully    thin,"    Joan    answered. 
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"If  you  get  any  thinner  I  shall  write  and  tell  the  Chief. 
It's  got  to  stop." 

"In  Russia  we  censor  letters  for  less  than  that!"  he 
laughed.  "  Besides,  it  is  going  to  be  easier  moving  the  stuff 
over  these  open  river  flats.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drought 
is  beginning  to  do  us  a  good  turn — it  is  drying  up  the  bogs 
and  soft  spots." 

With  Joan's  departure  he  set  to  work  more  persistently 
than  ever,  but  as  they  crawled,  mile  by  mile,  round  the 
flanks  of  Cloudy  Peak  he  became  almost  as  silent  as 
Zahar.  He  was  watching  his  men.  They,  too,  had  become 
silent.  The  whispering  over  the  fire  at  night  had  almost 
ceased,  and  he  knew  the  mujik  well  enough  to  know  that 
that  was  a  bad  sign. 

It  made  him  anxious,  particularly  on  Joan's  account. 
He  determined  to  consult  with  her  father. 

But  to  do  so  was  not  easy,  for  he  knew  that,  at  such  a 
time,  his  mail  was  almost  sure  to  be  censored.  In  the  end 
he  decided  to  send  Zahar  out  to  Gorbitza  with  two  letters: 
one  a  simple  report  of  progress,  the  other  a  carefully 
worded  hint  that  trouble  was  to  be  expected  with  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army,  and  a  suggestion  that  Michael 
Fielding  call  Joan  home  at  once. 

He  knew  that  the  Chief  was  in  Paris,  but,  allowing  for 
delays,  he  calculated  that  an  answer  should  arrive  before 
the  end  of  September.  "He  will  telegraph,"  he  thought, 
"and  I  shall  have  time  to  get  her  out  before  the  river 
begins  to  freeze." 

The  day  Zahar  was  due  to  return,  Joan  and  Peter  ar- 
rived back  in  camp  from  the  mine.  Joan  was  excited.  She 
found  Stephen  repairing  a  broken  axle  and  dragged  him 
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away  from  it.  **0h,  do  let  someone  else  finish  that  silly 
thing!  I  simply  couldn't  wait  another  minute,  so  I  came 
to  get  you.  The  house  is  all  made  over — it's  just  as  snug 
and  homey — and  Fve  wheedled  Kosolof  into  building  you 
a  new  office  on  the  end  of  the  porch — your  plans  do  lie 
about  so!  And  on  top  of  everything  else  IVe  taught  the 
Old  One  how  to  make  hot  cakes  and  how  to  cook  a  real 
steak.  YouVe  no  idea  how  busy  we've  been!" 

Stephen  laughed.  'T  can  well  believe  it,  if  you've  been 
teaching  the  Old  One  to  cook." 

*' Peter!"  called  Joan,  **the  Barin  has  finished  work. 
Light  the  fire  at  once  and  get  the  things  for  supper  out  of 
my  saddlebags."' She  looked  about  her.  "I  expected  to  find 
you  miles  and  miles  farther  down  the  valley.  Haven't  you 
been  getting  on  splendidly!" 

"So  splendidly,"  Stephen  assured  her,  "that  another 
two  weeks  ought  to  put  everything  under  cover." 

"Another  two  weeks!"  Joan  sounded  disappointed.  She 
tucked  her  arm  through  his.  "Couldn't  you  leave  Zahar 
to  bring  it  in  now.?  Where  is  he?  I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"I  sent  him  to  Gorbitza  for  mail,"  Stephen  explained. 
"He  ought  to  be  back  to-night." 

Joan's  eyes  danced.  "Letters — hurrah!"  She  looked 
quickly  at  Stephen.  "And  perhaps  news  of  the  war — or 
peace — whichever  it  is." 

Stephen  nodded.  "Some  kind  of  news  probably,  and 
maybe  some  word  of  Kubrik.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  Kubrik." 

"What  about.?"  asked  Joan.  "Are  you  anxious?" 

"Not  especially,"  he  answered,  and  began  to  speak  of 
other  things. 

While  they  were   at  supper  Zahar  rode  into  camp, 
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and  later,  when  the  workmen  were  asleep,  Stephen  called 
him  to  the  fire.  "Sit  down  and  smoke,"  he  said,  "without 
doubt  there  is  news  to  tell." 

Zahar  made  himself  a  cigarette  and  looked  into  the  fire. 
Stephen  waited.  Finally  the  Cossack  began  to  talk. 
"Father  Anthony  has  sent  thee  a  message,  Barin.  The 
men  who  sit  at  the  telegraph  wires  have  heard  that  peace 
is  about  to  be  declared.  The  army  is  to  be  disbanded.  It 
is  Father  Anthony's  word  to  thee  that  in  two  weeks  all 
men  will  have  heard  of  it." 

"What  else  did  he  say?"  asked  Stephen. 

"That  he  would  be  at  the  mine  after  the  full  moon." 

"Anything  more?" 

"There  were  more  words,  Barin,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  has  not  been  told."  He  thought  awhile  longer  and  then 
added:  "Old  Sablin  was  in  Gorbitza.  He  was  very  drunk. 
He  returned  thy  horse  to  thee,  Barin,  with  a  message.  I 
was  to  tell  thee  that  it  was  to  be  seen  that  thy  horse  is  no 
longer  lame  in  the  fore  leg." 

"What  a  funny  message!"  laughed  Joan,  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  when  Zahar  had  gone,  she  referred  to  it 
again. 

But  Stephen  did  not  laugh.  "That  old  hishnik  does  not 
talk  for  pastime  any  more  than  Zahar.  The  message  means 
something — quite  possibly  it  is  a  hint  that  Kubrik  is  about 
again — 'no  longer  lame  in  the  fore  leg,'  so  to  speak.  Be- 
sides, if  Sablin  was  drinking  in  Gorbitza  it  is  a  pretty  sure 
bet  that  Kubrik  is  able  to  navigate  alone."  He  looked  into 
the  fire  awhile  and,  though  Joan  talked,  he  was  not  attend- 
ing. 

"Are  you  sleepy?"  she  asked.  "Shall  we  go  to  bed?" 

Stephen  looked  up.  "Not  yet.  Fve  got  to  talk  to  Rapin. 
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IVe  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  with  you  to-morrow  and 
see  Kosolof.  This  news  about  peace  is  going  to  make  a 
difference.  For  one  thing,  they'll  stop  importing  food  for 
the  army  and,  for  another,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
men  will  be  turned  loose  to  find  their  own  way  home,  and 
every  one  of  them  will  have  to  live  off  the  country.  It  is 
going  to  mean  hard  times — scarcity — famine,  if  you  like! 
I  have  been  hoping  we  would  get  through  the  spring  with- 
out actual  hunger,  but "  He  broke  off  with  a  quick  flare 

of  anger:  "If  that  damn  swine,  Grubof,  were  a  white  man, 
we  could  handle  the  thing  pretty  well  between  us — organ- 
ize something.  But  the  way  things  are Here,  pass  me 

that  notebook,  I  must  do  some  figuring." 

Joan  gave  him  the  notebook  and  beckoned  to  Peter. 
*' Bring  Rapin!  The  Barin  wishes  to  speak  to  him."' 

When  Rapin  came  he  stood  beside  the  fire,  cap  in  hand, 
waiting  to  be  noticed.  Joan  nodded  to  him.  In  spite  of  his 
rough  mujik  clothes,  he  did  not  look  like  the  usual  slouch- 
ing peasant.  He  had  grown  a  beard  which  he  kept  trimmed, 
and,  in  the  firelight,  his  dreamy  eyes  looked  across  at  her 
respectfully  enough  but  without  shyness.  Joan  liked  him. 
**Sit  down  and  smoke,"  she  said.  "Stepan  Stepanovich 
wishes  to  talk  to  thee." 

When  Stephen  closed  his  notebook,  Rapin  was  seated 
beside  the  fire  smoking.  He  looked  up.  "Barin,  you  sent 
forme?" 

"Yes,"  said  Stephen.  "I  wish  to  talk  to  thee."  But  he 
did  not  begin  at  once,  and  when  he  did,  Joan  was  puzzled 
by  his  first  remark.  "You've  been  a  soldier — yes?" 

Rapin  smiled.  "A  soldier,  hardly,  Barin.  I  have  been  in 
the  army — but  who  has  not  in  this  country?  I  am  a 
mechanic." 
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Stephen  had  a  mind  to  ask  him  how  he  had  escaped 
service  in  the  war,  but  he  refrained.  It  was  scarcely  his 
business.  He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  fire  where  the 
workmen  slept.  ''These  villagers — thou  hast  talked  to 
them?  When  peace  comes,  what  will  they  do?" 

Rapin  shrugged  carelessly.  **Does  it  matter,  Barin? 
They  will  celebrate  with  much  vodka,  if  it  is  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  when  they  are  again  sober  they  will  be  angry 
because  Russia  has  been  beaten!" 

**And  afterward?"  asked  Stephen.  "Thou  hast  heard  it 
whispered  that  there  will  be  revolution." 

Rapin  shrugged  again.  "Svoboda,  Barin?  It  has  been 
tried  many  times.  I  do  not  listen  overmuch." 

"And  yet,"  Stephen  went  on,  "it  may  come.  I  have 
called  thee  to  my  fire  to  tell  thee  that  I  have  heard  these 
whispers  and  to  ask  thee  what  thou  wilt  do  thyself." 

Rapin  looked  steadily  into  space.  "What  will  I  do, 
Barin?  I  will  stay  with  thee  and  build  our  machinery." 

"They  may  destroy  it,"  said  Stephen,  "hast  thou 
thought  of  such  a  thing?" 

Joan,  looking  on,  saw  Rapin's  fist  close.  "I  am  a  ma- 
chinist, Barin.  The  machinery  must  not  be  broken." 

"Would  it  please  thee  to  be  my  foreman?"  Stephen 
asked.  "To  build  and  run  the  machinery,  to  take  charge 
of  it  in  my  absence  and,  perhaps,  if  need  should  come,  to 
fight  a  little  to  protect  it?" 

Rapin  spoke  quietly  as  Stephen  had  done.  "It  was  a 
good  day  for  me,  Barin,  when  I  stopped  in  Gorbitza." 

Joan  smiled.  "A  good  day  for  all  of  us,  perhaps!" 

"To-morrow,  I  go  to  the  mine,"  said  Stephen,  "and  I 
will  leave  thee  here  in  my  place.  Is  it  agreed?"  He  held 
out  his  hand. 
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Rapin  stood  up.  He  rubbed  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  the 
leg  of  his  trousers  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  "  Barin, 
I  will  watch  over  this  machinery  as  though  some  day  it 
might  be  my  own." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Stephen  opened  his  notebook 
to  terminate  the  conversation.  *T  shouldn^t  wonder," 
he  said  in  English  to  Joan,  "if  this  guy  were  a  deserter. 
Whatever  he  is,  he  is  not  a  mujik." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  him?"  queried  Joan. 

"Well — one  doesn't,"  Stephen  answered;  "it  isn't  our 
business,  anyway.  If  he'll  stick  and  if  he  is  a  good  mechanic 
does  it  matter  to  us  who  he  was.^*" 

Rapin  put  on  his  cap  and  moved  away.  Joan,  watching 
him  go,  moved  a  little  closer  to  Stephen.  "I  beheve  you 
Hke  deserters — and  outlaws — and  thieves  like  old  Sablin — 
your  friends  all  seem  to  have  notches  on  their  guns." 

"Um-m-m, "  murmured  Stephen,  not  attending.  "It 
looks  rather  like  it  .  .  .  candles,  flour,  salt,  sugar,  meat,  if 
there  is  any  to  be  got  .  .  ." 

He  was  still  calculating  after  Joan  had  fallen  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  left  Rapin  in  charge  of  the  freight  and 
went  to  the  mine  with  Joan.  After  taking  stock  of  his 
stores,  he  sent  Kosolof  out  to  the  railroad  to  attempt  to 
purchase  supplies. 

"Go  to  the  Governor,  if  necessary,"  he  said,  "and  stay 
on  the  road  until  you  get  at  least  enough  to  carry  us  into 
the  new  year.  Once  the  army  begins  to  move  back  to 
Russia  all  supplies  are  likely  to  be  cut  off.  I  shall  send 
Zahar  to  Gorbitza  for  news  before  the  last  steamer  comes 
down  river." 

When  Kosolof  had  gone  Stephen  turned  his  attention 
to  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  his  machinery. 
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In  two  weeks,  news  of  the  ignominious  peace  concluded 
with  Japan  began  to  filter  through  the  taiga  and,  as  each 
village  heard  it,  the  peasants  laid  down  their  work  and 
began  to  drink. 

As  long  as  the  vodka  lasted  they  were  drunk — men, 
women,  and  even  children  as  well.  Confusedly — inarticu- 
lately— they  sensed  that  Russia  had  been  defeated,  and  a 
great  volume  of  hate  rolled  up  against  the  officials  who 
had  bungled  the  war.  And  behind  their  sullen  rage  was 
the  fear  and  menace  of  the  famine.  It  was  not  enough  that 
their  men  and  horses  had  been  taken  to  fight,  now  they 
must  starve  while  Grubof  and  his  kind  held  the  whip  of 
authority  over  them. 

When  the  orgy  had  spent  itself,  the  villages  sobered  and 
the  peasants  went  back  to  their  fields,  and  a  brooding 
silence  settled  down  like  a  snow  cloud  over  the  sea.  Even 
Father  Anthony,  whose  inner  ear  was  tuned  to  catch  the 
mutterings  of  the  undertow,  was  puzzled  to  read  the  signs 
aright. 

On  a  day  in  late  September,  when  the  frost  was  already 
creeping  into  the  bogs,  he  closed  the  gate  of  his  corral  and, 
leaving  Gorbitza,  rode  away  into  the  hills.  But  nowhere 
would  the  peasants  talk  to  him  or  discuss  their  plans. 
"What  do  we  know,  Batoushka,"  they  said,  "except  that 
in  a  little  while  we  will  be  hungry.^  God  is  high,  and  the 
Tsar  is  a  long  way  off,  and  a  little  vodka  would  help  us  to 
die  in  peace.  There  is  nothing  to  say.*' 

"What  do  we  know,  Batoushka?'' — They  had  ceased 
to  trust  him. 

The  old  priest  blessed  them  and  passed  on. 

And  so,  by  way  of  Chorny,  he  arrived  at  the  mine  on 
the  day  that  the  last  boxes  of  machinery  were  unloaded 
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in  front  of  the  mill.  He  left  his  pony  in  the  corral  and  went 
straight  to  Stephen  Wyld*s  kitchen,  where  he  found  the  old 
peasant  woman  preparing  the  evening  meal. 

She  brought  him  a  glass  of  tea  and  sat  down  beside  him 
on  the  chicken  coop.  "I  have  waited  for  thee  a  long  time, 
Batoushka,  for  thou,  of  all  men,  wilt  bring  me  news." 

Father  Anthony  sighed.  "For  fifty  years,  Staroushka, 
from  Kara  to  the  Amazar,  there  has  not  been  a  peasant  of 
them  all  who  has  not  come  to  the  old  priest  with  his  tale. 
But  now  it  is  like  the  silence  of  a  fog.  As  I  have  gone  from 
one  place  to  another  I  have  thought  of  thee,  Old  One. 
Thou  art  a  common  peasant  woman,  and  at  the  last  I 
have  come  to  thee  for  wisdom." 

The  Old  One  shook  her  head.  "They  do  not  talk.  I  work 
for  the  foreigner." 

"And  I,"  sighed  Father  Anthony,  fingering  his  cross, 
"I  who  have  baptized  many  of  them,  can  find  no  way  to 
stop  this  rising  madness.  In  a  little  while,  when  they  are 
hungry,  the  killing  will  begin;  and,  in  the  end,  my  children 
will  be  beaten  down  again  into  the  mud — those  of  them 
who  are  left." 

The  Old  One  crossed  herself.  "None  but  Evan  Evano- 
vich  the  horse  trader  can  stop  them.  If  thou  canst  find 
him,  Batoushka " 

"I  have  searched  the  whole  taiga,"  he  answered,  "but 
unless  my  wisdom  be  all  foolishness  even  the  horse  trader 
will  fail  now.  It  is  too  late." 

He  heard  Joan's  voice  on  the  porch  and  went  out  to  her. 
She  took  him  into  the  living  room  and  made  him  comfort- 
able by  the  fire,  then  sent  Peter  to  fetch  Stephen.  For  an 
hour  they  talked  of  machinery  and  other  matters  which 
did  not  greatly  interest  the  priest.  But  when  Joan  had 
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gone  to  help  the  Old  One  with  supper,  he  put  his  hand  on 
Stephen's  arm. 

**Stepan  Stepanovich — at  such  a  time  a  foreigner  would 
be  wise  to  return  to  his  own  country." 

Stephen  shook  his  head.  **Batoushka,  as  Peter  would 
say,  *I  have  a  trust!'  In  the  hungry  time  that  is  coming  my 
workmen  and  their  women  would  starve  if  I  were  not  here. 
I  cannot  leave  that  which  I  have  not  finished.'' 

The  old  man  was  silent,  and  after  a  long  pause  Stephen 
added:  *'But  there  is  Anna  Mihaelovna.  If  a  way  could  be 
found  to  send  her  back "  He  got  up  and  walked  rest- 
lessly to  the  window. 

Father  Anthony  looked  after  him  with  understanding. 
"There  are  women  who  follow  their  men  no  matter  in  what 
direction  the  trail  may  lead.  Anna  Mihaelovna  is  one  of 
these." 

After  that  neither  man  spoke  again  until  Rapin  came 
in  to  report. 

"Who  is  that  man.^"  asked  Father  Anthony  when  he 
had  gone  out.  "He  hides  it  well,  but  there  goes  one  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  army." 

Stephen  shrugged.  "The  river  is  overrun  with  deserters. 
Does  such  a  thing  matter,  so  that  he  is  a  good  mechanic.'*" 

Father  Anthony  looked  into  the  fire,  and  presently 
Stephen  left  him  to  his  thoughts  and  went  out.  He  was 
restless  and  anxious  after  his  talk  with  the  old  priest.  If 
only  he  could  get  Joan  out  of  it.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  cold  wind  blowing  off  Cloudy  Peak.  He 
shivered  a  little,  and  going  into  his  office  stared  at  a  plan 
that  was  pinned  to  his  drawing  board.  These  silent,  scowl- 
ing mujiks  were  Hke  some  monstrous  behemoth  blindly 
waiting  to  spring.  .  .  . 
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Joan  found  him  there  when  supper  was  ready.  He  put 
his  arm  round  her.  "It  won't  do,  darling.  I  shall  have  to 
send  you  back  home.'* 

Joan  smoothed  the  frown  out  of  his  forehead.  "It's  cold 
in  here,"  she  said,  "and  supper  is  nearly  ready." 

He  walked  with  her  to  the  door,  but  there  he  stopped. 
"Just  the  same  it  wont  do,"  he  said  again,  and  the  frown 
returned. 

Joan  pulled  his  arm  more  snugly  round  her  and  kept  his 
hand  in  both  of  hers.  "I  thought  Fd  married  you  and 
settled  all  that.  Aren't  you  being  very  persistent?" 

"I  shall  send  Zahar  to  Gorbitza  for  mail  to-morrow, 
and  for  news  of  Kosolof,"  he  said,  "and  then  we  will  see. 
But  we've  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  face  it." 

Joan  let  go  his  hand  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  porch. 
She  turned  back  to  speak  to  him,  and  there  were  golden 
lights  in  her  eyes — but  something  beyond  him  caught 
her  attention  and,  instantly,  her  expression  changed. 
*'Look — out — there!''  she  said,  pointing.  There  was  cold  dis- 
like in  her  voice — and  fear.  "It's  our  good  friend  Grubof!" 

Stephen  turned  quickly.    "Damn  Grubof!"   he  said. 

The  Chenovnik  was  riding  toward  them  up  the  trail 
from  the  lower  river.  Behind  him  came  the  usual  file  of 
Cossacks. 


CHAPTER  II 

A    SELF-INVITED    GUEST 

WHEN  Grubof  came  to  the  turn  of  the  trail  he  halted 
his  men  and  rode  on  alone  toward  the  mill.  He 
picked  his  way  through  the  deep  ruts  and  the  confusion 
of  boxes  and  crates  that  still  cluttered  the  approaches  to 
the  building. 

It  was  long  past  quitting  time,  but  Rapin  was  in  front  of 
the  doorway  checking  up  the  contents  of  the  last  boxes  to 
be  unpacked.  Grubof  took  stock  of  him  before  he  showed 
himself.  But  when  he  spoke  he  wasted  no  time  on  pre- 
liminaries. 

"You  are  Rapin — yes?  Are  we  alone .^ — Good!  I  have  a 
letter  from  Otto  Kroner.''  He  dropped  it  into  the  box  be- 
tween them.  "Do  not  read  it  now/'  he  added  quickly,  "we 
may  be  interrupted.  When  we  are  ready  to  strike,  you  will 
be  warned."  He  waited  only  long  enough  to  glance  into 
the  mill  then  returned  to  his  men. 

When  he  was  gone  Rapin  opened  the  letter.  He  found  a 
number  of  rouble  bills,  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  one  side  of 
which  he  read:  "For  Bribery" — and  on  the  other:  "The 
felt  that  is  used  for  a  saddle  blanket  or  sledge  mat  can 
be  made  to  hide  a  note.  .  .  ." 

Rapin  smiled  and  went  on  with  his  work. 

When  Grubof  again  appeared  on  the  trail,  Joan  re- 
marked: "I  suppose  he  has  been  spying  about  amongst  the 
machinery!" 

io8 
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"Chenovniks  are  inquisitive  by  nature/'  said  Stephen 
dryly,  **and  Grubof  is  no  exception.  He's  probably  been 
up  to  some  dirty  work  downstream.  He  didn't  come  in 
over  the  Chorny  trail,  I  observe." 

*'I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  he's  been  burning  Kubrik's 
cabin,"  said  Joan,  **and  I  shall  have  to  be  polite  to  him!" 
She  looked  angry. 

''We  haven't  declared  war  yet,"  said  Stephen,  and  he 
stepped  off  the  porch  to  meet  him. 

They  shook  hands  with  no  apparent  want  of  cordiality. 
Grubof  bowed  ceremoniously  to  Joan  and  kissed  her  hand. 
''Anna  Mihaelovna,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  again! 
Is  it  too  much  to  beg  supper  and  a  bed?" 

Joan  thought  it  a  great  deal  too  much.  But  she  took  her 
cue  from  Stephen  and  invited  him  into  the  house  cordially 
enough.  Then,  to  relieve  her  feelings,  she  went  off  to  talk 
to  the  Old  One  about  supper. 

During  the  meal  Grubof  dropped  his  surly,  official  man- 
ner and  made  an  eff'ort  to  be  friendly.  He  talked  mostly  to 
Stephen  but  kept  looking  furtively  at  Joan. 

"It  is  a  great  achievement,"  he  said,  "to  bring  all  this 
machinery  over  these  abominable  trails.  But  there  it  is, 
you  Americans  are  persistent  people — you  have  brains — 
and  you  do  not  wait  for  the  winter  roads.  If  we  Russians 
were  like  that,  we  should  not  have  lost  this  war." 

"  How  will  the  peace  terms  be  accepted  by  the  country  ? " 
asked  Stephen. 

"  Russia  never  hurries,  she  bides  her  time,"  he  answered. 
*'We  accept  what  we  must — but  we  wait." 

"And  the  peasants?"  asked  Stephen.  "Do  they  accept 
what  you  tell  them  they  must — and  do  they  bide  their 
time?" 
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Grubof  sucked  his  lips.  His  yellowish  eyeballs  moved, 
challenging,  round  the  table  and  rested  on  Joan.  "We  are 
hardly  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  peasants,"  he  said. 

Joan,  watching  him,  shuddered.  In  her  heart  she  knew 
she  was  still  afra:id  of  those  protruding  eyes  which  turned 
so  often  in  her  direction.  She  moved  her  hand,  because  he 
was  watching  it.  "May  I  give  you  some  more  tea.^**  she 
asked. 

Grubof  passed  his  glass,  and  as  she  took  it  his  fingers 
touched  hers.  "Anna  Mihaelovna,"  he  said,  and  his  tone 
was  lowered  significantly,  "the  Americans  are  a  wise 
people,  they  consult  their  women.''  He  paused  and  waited 
until  she  was  forced  to  look  up.  "There  are  lawless  times 
coming — will  you  help  me  to  persuade  your  husband  to 
return  to  his  own  country  while  it  is  still  possible?" 

Joan's  head  lifted,  and  Stephen  was  reminded  of  her 
likeness  to  her  father.  "Do  you  think,"  she  said,  "that 
Michael  Fielding,  who  is  called  *the  Chief,' would  send  a 
man  to  do  his  work  who  would  run  away  when  danger 
threatened  ?  Or  a  woman,  either,"  she  added,  with  a  glance 
at  Stephen. 

Grubof  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  elaborate  politeness. 
He  spoke  now  directly  to  Stephen.  "I  cannot  promise  to 
protect  you — either  of  you." 

Stephen  bowed,  and  Father  Anthony  spoke  for  the  first 
time  during  the  meal.  "What  steps  will  you  take  to  pro- 
tect yourself.  Well-born?"  he  asked. 

Grubof  doubled  his  fist  and  pushed  it  rudely  toward  the 
priest.  "That!"  he  growled — ''that .'"  and  he  banged  it  on 
the  table. 

"It  is  a  hard  fist,"  said  Father  Anthony  imperturbably, 
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"but  if  the  peasants  rise  it  will  be  discovered  that  their 
fists  are  hard  also." 

Grubof  leaned  back  and  laughed.  He  seemed  to  forget 
for  a  moment  that  Stephen  and  Joan  were  listening  and 
that  he  was  a  guest  at  their  table.  **  Doubtless  thou  hast 
come  to  persuade  this  foreigner  that,  if  the  peasants  rise, 
an  open  hand  and  what  thou  dost  please  to  call  'fair 
dealing'  will  serve  his  purpose!" 

Father  Anthony  shook  his  head.  "I  have  come  to  advise 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  but  his  woman  has 
already  answered  for  them  both." 

Grubof  laughed  again.  He  elaborately  selected  a  cigarette 
and  lighted  it;  then,  rising,  bowed  to  Joan  and  thanked 
her  for  her  hospitality.  He  would  have  kissed  her  hand 
again,  but  she  kept  it  busy  with  the  samovar.  Father 
Anthony  rose  also  and,  following  the  village  custom, 
announced  his  intention  of  going  to  bed.  Grubof,  however, 
moved  over  to  the  fire  and  sat  down. 

When  Joan  had  seen  to  the  old  priest's  comfort  she 
returned  and  seated  herself  beside  Stephen.  Grubof  smoked 
in  silence  until  the  table  was  cleared,  his  eyes  constantly 
on  Joan.  When  they  were  alone  he  turned  abruptly  to 
Stephen. 

"Do  you  know  Kubrik.?" 

The  question  was  so  sudden  that  it  startled  them  both. 

"I  have  heard  of  him,"  Stephen  answered  quietly 
enough. 

"I  have  been  told  that  you  know  him,"  Grubof  retorted. 

"On  the  river  many  things  are  said  about  the  foreigner; 
not  all  of  them  are  true." 

Grubof  spread  both  hands  and  dropped  all  pretense  of 
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being  a  guest.  He  used  the  intimate  second  person  singular 
which,  addressed  to  Stephen,  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
insult.  **If  thou  or  someone  else  wouldst  shoot  him,  these 
skulking  mujiks  would  be  without  a  leader.  Hast  thou 
thought  of  such  a  thing?" 

''Shooting  people  is  not  in  my  line,"  said  Stephen 
quietly.  And  then  he  added:  "Unless,  of  course,  I  am 
driven  to  do  so  in  self-defense." 

Grubof  laughed  a  hard,  short  laugh.  "I  have  been  told 
that  Otto  Kroner  is  back  on  the  river." 

**I  wonder  if  that  is  true,"  said  Stephen  without  Hfting 
his  eyes  from  the  fire. 

Grubof  leaned  across  Joan  and  tapped  him  on  the  knee. 
"There  is  still  a  way,  Stepan  Stepanovich,  if  thou  wilt 
enter  into  partnership  with  me.  A  share  in  the  mine — not 
perhaps  such  a  great  one,  but  still  a  share — and  I  am 
at  your  service.  Any  Httle  killing  ...  !"  He  shrugged  and 
spread  his  hands. 

Stephen  looked  up  then.  Joan's  hand  lay,  palm  down- 
ward, on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  His  own  clojfcd  over  it 
affectionately.  "I  think  that  Anna  Mihaelovna  has 
already  given  you  sufficient  answer." 

Grubof  got  out  of  his  chair.  "Ah,  well,"  he  said,  with  a 
quick  return  to  formal  politeness,  "I  thank  you  again  for  a 
pleasant  evening,  Anna  Mihaelovna.  I  will  say  good-night 
and  also  good-bye,  for  I  shall  be  on  the  road  before  day- 
light," and  before  Joan  could  prevent  it  he  had  kissed 
her  hand. 

Stephen  picked  up  the  lamp.  "I  will  show  you  to  your 
room,"  he  said. 

When  he  came  back  Joan  was  standing  beside  the  fire. 
She  leaned  against  him  with  a  fierce  little  movement  of 
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anger.  "I  hate  that  beast,  Stephen — and  Vm  afraid  of  him! 
It  makes  me  boil  when  I  think  that  Kubrik  is  a  hunted 
outlaw  and  that  devil  is  supposed  to  represent  Law  and 
Order.  Poor  Russia,  no  wonder  they  have  revolutions." 
Stephen  put  his  arm  round  her.  **Come  to  bed,  honey. 
If  these  mujiks  get  gay  he'll  have  enough  to  do.  I  believe, 
in  his  rotten  heart,  the  man  is  afraid.'' 

Grubof  was  gone  before  Joan  was  out  of  bed.  But 
Father  Anthony  lingered  over  his  tea  for  some  time  after 
Zahar  had  brought  his  horse  to  the  porch;  Joan  wondered 
what  was  keeping  him,  for  she  knew  that  he  had  a  long 
ride  ahead. 

Presently  Peter  came  in  with  a  small  broom  made  of 
freshly  gathered  birch  twigs.  Behind  Peter  came  the  Old 
One,  with  a  bowl  of  clean  water,  and,  behind  the  Old  One, 
twenty  or  more  of  the  workmen's  wives.  Zahar  and  the 
blacksmith  brought  up  the  rear. 

As  Joan  had  no  idea  what  this  invasion  might  mean, 
she  was  relieved  to  see  Stephen  slip  in  at  the  last. 

"Sh-h-h!"  he  said,  when  she  began  to  speak,  "I 
should  have  told  you.  Watch!" 

Father  Anthony  took  his  station  under  the  icon  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  He  clothed  himself  in  the  colorful 
vestments  of  his  church  and  began  to  chant.  As  he  chanted, 
he  blessed  the  bowl  of  water  and,  using  the  little  broom, 
sprinkled  the  icon  and  the  four  corners  of  the  room  and, 
lastly,  Stephen  and  Joan. 

Then  Joan  began  to  understand  that  he  was  blessing 
the  house  which  was  to  be  her  home. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  led  the  way  through  the  woods 
to  the  mill  building.  There,  standing  in  the  doorway,  he 
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sprinkled  and  blessed  the  machinery  and  the  building  in 
which  it  was  to  be  set  up.  By  this  time  fifty  or  more  work- 
men had  joined  the  procession.  The  priest  held  up  his  cross, 
and  the  audience  knelt  while  he  said  a  benediction.  Finally 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  Stephen  and  Joan,  and 
the  ceremony  was  over.  But,  before  he  stepped  down,  he 
made  a  short  speech,  phrased  in  the  quaint  dialect  of  the 
river  peasants. 

"My  Children:  When  Stepan  Stepanovich  came  to 
Gorbitza  speaking  a  strange  tongue,  all  men  wondered 
what  manner  of  man  this  foreigner  might  be.  It  was 
rumored  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Grubof  who  would  set  his 
heel  on  our  faces.  But  that  was  a  he,  for  this  foreigner  has 
brought  fair  dealing,  which,  for  a  Barin,  is  a  new  thing. 
And  now  that  he  has  learned  to  speak  in  our  own  tongue 
and  has  brought  his  woman  to  Hve  with  him,  it  is  old 
Father  Anthony's  word  that  he  is  one  of  ours.  .  .  ."  Again 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Then  he  walked  away  toward  the  settlement. 

Without  a  word,  the  peasants  put  on  their  caps  and 
followed.  Only  Zahar  and  Peter  were  left  with  Stephen 
and  Joan. 

,  Joan's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "The  old  dear!"  she  said. 
**I  wanted  to  kiss  him." 

Stephen  was  serious.  "It  was  his  way  of  taking  us  under 
his  protection.  Better  not  stop  to  talk  now — go  on  down 
and  see  if  he  wants  anything  before  he  goes." 

And  to  Zahar  he  said  when  Joan  had  gone:  "Didst  thou 
see  the  faces  of  the  mujiks?" 

Zahar  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly.  "They  remember 
only  that  thou  art  a  Barin.  It  is  too  late  now  to  bless  and 
to  pray." 
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Stephen  nodded  agreement.  He  had  watched  the  crowd 
of  faces  sullen  with  ignorant  hate.  "Perhaps  there  are  a 
dozen  who  will  stand  by  me.  And  there  is  Kosolof,  and 
thee,  my  friend,  and  Rapin." 

**Rapin  is  a  Pole,'*  answered  Zahar  sourly.  **  Poles  stand 
by  themselves.*' 

Stephen  turned  down  the  hill.  "If  we  wait,  in  a  little 
while  we  shall  know." 

"Thou  wilt  not  have  to  wait  overlong,"  answered  Zahar, 
falling  into  step  behind  him.  "The  Black  Devil  rode  away 
with  murder  in  his  eyes." 


CHAPTER  III 

NEWS    FROM    CHORNY 

AS  THINGS  fell  out,  Zahar  proved  to  be  a  true  prophet. 
.  Next  day  the  first  move  in  the  coming  struggle  was 
precipitated  in  the  village  of  Chorny,  on  the  main  wagon 
road  leading  from  Gorbitza  to  the  Amazar.  Grubof  ap- 
peared in  the  settlement  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
coming  unexpectedly,  as  was  his  wont,  with  his  Cossacks 
behind  him. 

He  rode  to  the  house  of  the  local  official,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  government  royalties  from  the  contractor 
who  washed  the  gold  in  the  vicinity. 

As  he  walked  into  the  office  the  contractor,  a  Chinaman, 
was  sitting  imperturbably  behind  the  table,  and  the  official 
was  carrying  on  a  heated  argument  with  a  dozen  or  more 
laborers  who  were  disputing  the  wages  offered  them.  It  was 
a  common  enough  affair  and  called  only  for  patience; 
Father  Anthony,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact,  could 
have  produced  agreement  in  a  few  minutes.  But  with 
Grubof  it  was  different. 

Perhaps,  as  Stephen  had  suggested  to  Joan,  he  was 
beginning  to  be  afraid,  or  perhaps  his  habit  of  using  the 
whip  prompted  him  to  direct  action.  Whatever  the  reason, 
he  stood  in  the  doorway  and  brusquely  demanded  silence. 
Those  nearest  him  pulled  off  their  caps  and  backed  out  of 
the  way,  but  one  old  man  at  the  end  of  the  table  stood  his 
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ground  and  addressed  his  grievance  directly  to  him. 
"Well-born,  we  are  asking  for  justice/* 

It  maddened  Grubof.  "Silence,  pig!"  he  stormed,  bang- 
ing the  handle  of  his  whip  on  the  doorpost.  He  crossed  the 
room  and  roughly  knocked  the  cap  off  the  old  man's  head. 

"Ah,  so!''  he  said  sarcastically,  "is  it  then  my  honored 
friend,  Sablin,  the  drunkard,  who  stands  facing  me  as  an 
equal?  Since  when  didst  thou  begin  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work?" 

Sablin  picked  up  his  cap  and  beat  the  dust  out  against 
his  leg.  "An  old  story.  Well-born — we  work  and  we  are  not 
paid." 

"It  is  an  old  lie,"  Grubof  retorted,  "worn  thin  with 
much  telling."  He  turned  to  the  contractor.  "Pay  them 
and  send  them  away." 

The  contractor  began  reading  from  a  list:  "Sablin,  five 
days,  he  has  earned  seventy  kopeks  a  day,  in  all  three 
roubles  and  a  half."  He  pushed  the  money  across  the  table. 

Sablin  put  on  his  cap  and  looked  squarely  at  Grubof. 
He  did  not  touch  the  money. 

A  wiser  man  might  have  been  warned,  but  Grubof  was 
angry.  "Take  it,"  he  said,  pointing.  "It  is  an  order!" 

Sablin  bowed  with  a  certain  rough  dignity.  "The  money 
stinks.  Well-born,"  he  said. 

Grubof  knocked  him  down. 

"Next!"  he  demanded. 

The  contractor  pushed  the  next  amount  across  the  table. 

There  was  a  silent  moment  when  muscles  tensed,  but  no 
one  moved  forward. 

Grubof  looked  down  the  line  and  back  to  the  table. 
"Next!" 

When  the  end  of  the  list  was  reached  a  dozen  little  piles 
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of  money  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  but  not  a  man  had 
moved  out  of  ranks,  and  every  man  had  put  on  his  cap. 

Grubof  turned  a  little  pale. 

He  beckoned  to  the  sergeant  who  was  standing  in  the 
doorway.  **Take  these  men  out  and  use  the  whip!'*  he 
said.  "As  for  thee,  thou  old  drunkard  .  .  .*'  He  caught  Sab- 
lin  by  the  collar  and,  in  front  of  the  whole  room,  personally 
administered  a  beating. 

"And  for  payment,"  he  announced  while  he  adjusted 
his  collar,  "this  money  shall  be  given  to  my  Cossacks!" 
He  swept  the  separate  piles  into  a  heap  and  turned  them 
over  to  the  sergeant. 

That  night,  after  he  was  gone,  the  mujiks  struck  back. 
The  subordinate  official  and  the  contractor  were  both 
killed. 

Within  twelve  hours  the  rumor  of  these  happenings  had 
spread  to  the  mine,  and,  before  supper,  Peter  passed  the 
information  on  to  Joan.  "The  Black  One  whipped  old 
Sablin  in  Chorny  village,"  he  announced  grimly. 

Joan  stopped  her  work  and  looked  at  him.  "Who  told 
you  that?" 

"No  one,"  Peter  answered.  "I  was  near  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  I  heard.  It  is  not  a  secret,  Barina;  after  a  little 
even  thou  wouldst  have  heard." 

Joan  looked  interested.  "Has  someone  ridden  in  over 
the  trail  from  Chorny?" 

"No,"  said  Peter,  "it  came  through  the  air.  Sablin  is  a 
hishnik,  Barina, he  is  not  one  to  take  such  a  thing  patiently. 
It  is  said " 

But  here  Stephen  came  into  the  room,  followed  by  the 
Old  One  with  supper. 
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"Stephen,  what  is  this  news  from  Chorny?"  Joan  asked 
at  once.  **  Peter  says  that  Grubof  thrashed  SabHn." 

Peter  sidled  behind  a  chair.  "The  Old  One  knows,  also!" 
he  said,  pointing  at  her. 

Stephen  spoke  a  little  anxiously.  "Well,  Old  One ?" 

The  old  woman  put  her  two  hands  under  her  apron. 
"It  is  being  said  that  the  Black  One  came  to  Chorny  and 
beat  old  Sablin  with  his  whip.  His  Cossacks  thrashed  a 
score  of  mujiks  and  took  their  pay." 

"Why?"  asked  Stephen. 

The  Old  One  sighed.  "It  makes  no  difference,  why, 
Barin.  The  Black  Devil  is  like  a  chain  dog.  He  knows  only 
to  bark.  In  the  night  the  mujiks  killed  the  contractor  and 
the  under  Chenovnik." 

Stephen  looked  serious.  "Bad  news,  Staroushka,  bad 
news." 

The  old  peasant  woman  looked  at  him.  "It  is  a  little 
matter  to  kill  them,  for  they  were  both  thieves.  But  the 
Black  Devil  has  kindled  a  fire  that  will  smolder  a  long 
time."  She  sighed  and  started  for  the  door. 

Joan  put  her  hand  on  Stephen's  arm.  "How  do  they 
know  it  happened?  Can  they  really  be  sure?" 

Stephen  indicated  the  old  woman:  "Ask  her!" 

The  Old  One  straightened  the  tablecloth  with  a  wrinkled 
hand  and  stared  into  the  samovar,  plainly  considering 
how  much  she  should  say.  Then,  in  a  quiet  voice,  she 
answered:  "It  comes  to  us,  little  one — as  thou  wilt  one 
day  understand  if  thou  art  to  become  one  of  ours.  And 
when  it  comes  we  know  it  is  true."  She  went  out  and  shut 
the  door. 

Stephen  responded  to  the  question  in  Joan's  eyes. 
"Puzzling,  isn't  it?  It  used  to  stump  me.  These  peasants 
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get  all  kinds  of  things  'out  of  the  air' — and  they  really 
do  get  them,  don't  ever  mistake  that!  Frequently,  Zahar 
has  been  at  the  river  to  meet  me  when  Fve  arrived  two 
days  ahead  of  time,  and  when  I  have  asked  him  what 
brought  him,  he  merely  looks  bored.  And  the  Old  One — 
as  often  as  not  she  knows  Fm  going  away  before  Fve 
properly  made  up  my  own  mind!" 

Joan  pondered.  "Perhaps  that  partly  accounts  for 
Kubrik  being  able  to  keep  out  of  reach  all  these  years. 
Fve  noticed  he  always  seems  to  have  advance  news.  Of 
course  a  horse  trader  goes  about  and  hears  things,  but 
still  .  .  ." 

Stephen  laughed.  "That's  about  as  far  as  you'll  ever 
get!"  he  said. 

During  supper  he  was  more  than  usually  silent,  and 
when  it  was  cleared  away  he  remarked  to  Joan:  "If  this 
rumor  from  Chorny  turns  out  to  be  literally  true,  it's  going 
to  make  a  difference. — Fve  been  worrying  lest  Grubof 
should  start  something.  I  think  Fll  go  to  Gorbitza  to- 
morrow and  try  to  get  in  touch  with  Kosolof  before  any 
more  incidents  happen.  The  fact  is,  Fm  anxious  about  sup- 
plies, darned  anxious,  if  you  want  to  know.  You  see  the 
river  may  close  at  any  time.  Would  you  rather  come,  too, 
or  stay  here  and  get  settled  in  before  the  cold  weather  .f"' 

"Fd  always  rather  come,  too,"  said  Joan  decidedly. 

For  ten  minutes  they  elaborated  their  plans.  When  Joan 
was  about  to  turn  her  attention  to  other  things,  Zahar 
came  in. 

"The  Barin  will  want  horses  in  the  morning,"  he  said. 

Joan  looked  up  quickly.  As  was  Zahar's  habit  he  stood  by 
the  door,  cap  in  hand,  imperturbably  awaiting  his  Darin's 
pleasure,  though  that  pleasure  should  take  all  night.  Joan 
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gave  a  little  giggle.  "Stephen,"  she  said  in  English,  **this 
is  positively  ridiculous.  Has  he  asked  a  question,  or  stated 
a  fact,  or  given  an  order — or  what.?'* 

Stephen  shrugged.  **Two  pack  horses  and  food  for  a 
week,''  he  said  to  Zahar.  **  Anna  Mihaelovna  goes  with  us." 

Zahar  went  out. 

Joan  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  Stephen's  chair.  *'I  feel 
spooky,"  she  said,  "please  put  your  arm  round  me!  Can't 
one  even  think  without  the  whole  taiga  knowing.?" 

Stephen  put  his  arm  round  her  as  directed.  "It  isn't 
quite  as  bad  as  that,  dear  child.  They  haven't  all  got  a 
private  wireless  in  their  heads,  thank  goodness.  But  Father 
Anthony  has,  and  Zahar,  and  a  few  others;  and  in  war 
time  it  seems  to  work  as  well  for  them  as  the  wires  do  for 
us.  I've  often  wished  I  had  more  of  it;  though  these  days 
I  do  get  a  hunch  once  in  a  while  that  amounts  to  some- 
thing. I've  wondered  about  you,  Joan — you're  a  woman — 
perhaps  you  get  them.?" 

Joan  looked  into  the  fire.  "I  do  sometimes,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    SILENT   WIRE 

STEPHEN  and  Joan  rode  through  Chorny  early  in  the 
morning.  The  few  peasants  on  the  street  watched 
them  with  sullen  indifference,  but  Stephen  had  grown  used 
to  such  things,  for,  since  peace  had  been  declared,  friendli- 
ness seemed  to  have  departed  from  the  taiga. 

Joan  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  questions. 
"Surely  you  want  to  know  what  really  happened.'"'  she 
asked. 

He  kept  on  through  the  settlement  toward  the  Gorbitza 
road.  "What  is  the  use.?''  he  said.  "Every  last  mujik  will 
answer  in  the  same  way:  'What  do  I  know,  Barin  ?'  If  these 
two  men  were  murdered  there  is  no  one  left  to  answer 
questions.  And  if  they  were  alive  they'd  probably  lie  like 
the  rest  of  them,  only  they'd  tell  the  story  Grubofs  way. 
Still,  if  you  like,  we  can  try." 

He  beckoned  Zahar  alongside.  "I  wish  to  learn  the 
truth  of  this  killing." 

Zahar  shook  his  head.  "Thine  ears  were  not  made  to 
believe  lies,  Barin.  It  is  still  forty  versts  to  Gorbitza,  where 
Father  Anthony  will  tell  thee  the  whole  tale." 

Stephen  rode  on.  "It  would  only  waste  time,"  he  said, 
"and  another  thing,  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  take  sides; 
and  if  I  once  begin  to  poke  my  nose  into  the  mess  I  can't 
help  it.  After  all,  Grubof  represents  Law  and  Order — save 
the  mark — and  if  these  mujiks  try  revolution,  he  will  be 
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right  to  put  it  down.  I  would  in  his  place,  if  I  could.  The 
fact  is  we  are  in  a  cleft  stick.  Grubof,  for  all  his  authority, 
is  as  much  an  outlaw  as  Kubrik,  and  a  rotten  blackguard 
to  boot.  He's  got  his  eyes  on  the  mine — never  forget  that. 
As  for  the  mujiks,  without  some  kind  of  authority  over 
them  they  are  nothing  better  than  plunderers.  That  little 
corner  of  ours  is  a  sort  of  no-man's  land,  and  if  we  can't 
keep  neutral  we  are  about  done  for.  So  for  the  present, 
anyway,  we'll  mind  our  business  and  jog  along." 

"It's  all  very  interesting,"  said  Joan. 

"And  dangerous,"  added  Stephen;  and  then  rather 
dehberately  he  began  to  talk  of  other  things.  But  gradually, 
as  the  day  wore  on,  he  became  silent.  It  was  only  when 
they  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  were  already  in  sight  of 
Gorbitza  that  he  roused  himself.  He  moved  his  horse 
closer  to  Joan  and  put  his  hand  on  her  wrist. 

"Joan,  dear  one — listen,"  he  said.  "In  two  minutes  we 
shall  be  at  the  guest  house,  and  there  is  something  I've 
got  to  say."  He  waited  for  her  to  look  up.  "The  time  has 
come  when  I  must  get  you  out  of  all  this." 

The  movement  of  Joan's  hand  under  his  warned  him  of 
instant  protest,  but  he  hurried  on:  "I  know  what  you  want 
to  say.  I've  been  over  and  over  the  ground,  but  it  won't 
do.  This  is  a  man's  job,  and  if  anything  ever  happened 
to  you  Vd  never  look  the  Chief  in  the  face  again — nor 
myself  either." 

Joan  intervened.  "Father  let  me  come  here  with  him 
when  the  war  was  at  its  worst." 

"But  he  didn't  know  what  the  worst  meant,"  Stephen 
objected;  "I  do." 

"I'm  glad  he  didn't,  if  his  knowing  would  have  stopped 
my  coming,"  said  Joan,  and  her  voice  was  a  little  scornful. 
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But  Stephen  was  not  to  be  put  ofF.  "We  only  just 
skinned  through  last  time,  and  now  it  will  be  much  worse. 
It*s  no  use,  Joan,  I  can't  face  it.  Look  at  it  from  my  end. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  matters  to  me  so  much  as 
your  safety,  and  if  anything  happened  .  .  .*' 

He  talked  on  rapidly  to  cover  his  feelings  until  they 
reached  the  guest  house,  and  through  all  his  stream  of 
words  there  rang  one  refrain:  "It's  not  for  you,  Joan,  it's 
for  me.  I  can't  face  it." 

Joan — silent — knew  that  she  was  beaten. 

Zahar  brought  in  their  baggage  and  went  out  again, 
and  the  door  was  shut.  Stephen  stood  near  the  window 
waiting  for  her  word.  She  did  not  speak  at  once.  She 
looked  round  the  bare,  comfortless  guest  room  with  its 
table,  its  two  chairs,  its  inevitable  icon  staring  down  from 
the  corner.  Stephen  had  brought  her  to  this  very  room  on 
those  first  days;  they  were  running  away  from  Otto 
Kroner  then;  now,  it  seemed,  this  room  was  to  witness 
another  flitting. 

She  moved  across  the  floor  and  leaned  against  him. 

"Put  your  arms  round  me  please,  my  Barin,"  she  said, 
"because  I'm  going  away,  and  I  want  to  cry." 

She  did  cry  a  little  but,  soon,  she  gulped  down  her  tears 
and  smiled  whimsically.  "I  know  just  how  Peter  feels — 
it's  hateful  to  be  left  behind  with  the  women.  It's  hateful 
to  be  sent  back  home,  and  I  thought  when  I  married — 
I  always  meant  to  marry  a  man  who  did  things — who — 
carried  on  ...  I  always  supposed  I'd  carry  on,  too.  .  .  ." 

Stephen  swallowed.  "Carry  on — my  blessed  child.  Is 
anything  harder  than  going  back.''  It's  not  you,  I'm  the  one 
that  can't  face " 
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Joan  stopped  him.  "I  know,  darling.  And  I'm  finding 
out  every  minute  how  some  women  felt  when  their  men 
went  off  alone  across  the  plains;  only  somehow  I  never 
supposed  it  could  happen  to  me." 

Stephen  raised  her  face  in  both  his  hands  and  kissed  it. 
He  tried  to  close  the  subject  casually.  "How  about  letters.? 
Come  along  to  the  post  office — the  Chief  is  sure  to  have 
written.'' 

Joan  mopped  her  tears  with  his  handkerchief.  "We'd 
better  find  out  about  the  up-river  steamers.  Did  you 
notice  the  ice  on  the  banks?" 

He  tucked  her  arm  under  his.  "Yes,  I  noticed  it.  The 
telegraph  clerk  is  a  friend  of  mine,  he'll  tell  me  if  anything 
has  been  signaled  coming  upstream." 

They  went  out  together.  It  was  almost  dark  and  a  little 
wind  drove  in  off  the  river.  "Cold.?"  he  asked,  pressing  her 
arm. 

"Cold  inside,"  she  told  him,  and  pressed  closer. 

"We'll  send  a  telegram  at  once,"  he  said.  "Zahar  will  go 
with  you  to  Irkutsk."  After  that  neither  of  them  spoke 
until  they  reached  the  post  office. 

They  found  the  clerk  sitting  alone  over  the  stove.  He 
jumped  up  nervously  and  seemed  relieved  that  no  one 
followed  them.  "Perhaps  as  it  is  closing  time  you  might 
bolt  the  door!"  he  suggested. 

Stephen  did  so.  The  clerk  handed  him  a  pile  of  letters, 
which  he  pushed  along  to  Joan.  "You  sort  them,"  he  said; 
"ni  get  this  wire  going." 

He  pulled  a  form  toward  him  and  began  to  write. 

Country  so  unsettled  have  decided  to  send  Joan  home.  Will  carry 
on  alone. 
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He  heard  Joan  say:  "Two  letters  from  Father — one  for 
you!"  But  he  was  thinking  more  about  the  censor.  "Won't 
do/'  he  decided,  and  drew  his  pencil  through  the  first  three 
words,  looked  at  the  message,  and  scratched  out  the  last 
four. 

Again  Joan  said  something,  but  he  was  not  attending. 
He  took  a  new  form  and  wrote: 

Joan  going  home. 

"There!  The  Chief  can  guess  the  rest,"  he  said,  and 
began  to  fill  in  the  address. 

Joan  interrupted.  "Here  is  a  cable,  I've  opened  it." 
She  put  the  yellow  paper  on  top  of  the  form  he  was  ad- 
dressing. He  read: 

Ask  Joan,  michael  fielding. 

"Ask  Joan  what?"  she  demanded. 

Stephen  laughed  a  little  shamefacedly.  "I  thought  per- 
haps you  might  make  trouble  about  going  back,  so,  weeks 
ago,  I  wrote  the  Chief  to  back  me  up." 

Joan's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  reached  for  the  form  he 
had  just  addressed,  signed  his  name  under  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the  clerk.  "Please  send  it  at  once,"  she  said. 

Stephen  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  round 
facing  him.  "When  I  wrote  the  Chief  I  didn't  know  you  as 
well  as  I  do  now — I'm  sorry." 

On  the  table  behind  the  counter  the  instrument  began 
to  click. 

Joan  stamped.  "Don't  hold  me  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
room;  I'm  going  to  cry!" 

Stephen  drew  her  close  to  him.  Presently  she  raised  her 
head   to   listen.   The   instrument   clicked    rhythmically. 
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"How  long  does  it  take  to  break  a  girl's  heart?"  she  asked. 
"Hadn't  we  better  open  these  letters?" 

Stephen  turned  away,  but  he  did  not  touch  the  pile  of 
letters.  Across  the  counter  the  clerk  was  sitting  in  front  of 
his  instrument,  listening;  his  two  hands  clutched  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  his  whole  body  was  tense  with  such  eager- 
ness that  Stephen  was  reminded  of  a  dog  watching  a  rat 
hole.  The  tape  reeled  out  unevenly  and  trailed  off  the  end 
of  the  table,  but  the  clerk  disregarded  the  written  record, 
only  listening — rigidly — as  the  instrument  clicked  on  and 
on. 

Stephen  touched  Joan.  "Look!"  he  whispered.  "Some- 
thing is  coming  in — something  important."  His  own  mes- 
sage lay  on  the  floor  where  the  clerk  had  dropped  it. 

Joan  put  her  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  counter  with  some- 
thing of  the  tenseness  of  the  clerk.  For  another  minute 
there  was  silence  except  for  the  staccato  tapping,  and  then 
the  clicking  stopped — started  again — and  stopped.  The 
clerk  stood  up.  His  mouth  trembled  as  he  tried  to  speak 
casually.  He  picked  up  yards  and  yards  of  tape  that  had 
run  out  of  the  machine  and  ran  them  through  his  fingers 
to  gain  time. 

Stephen  glanced  at  Joan.  In  that  minute  of  waiting 
something  of  the  intuition  of  the  peasant  had  come  to  him. 
He  listened  for  news  which  he  already  knew. 

"Barin,  I — I  am  sorry" —  the  clerk  gulped  a  little — 
"your  message  cannot  go!"  One  hand  went  wildly  through 
his  hair  and  gestured  toward  the  instrument,  calling  it  to 
witness.  "Barin,  it  has  come  at  last — the  army  in  Man- 
churia has  mutinied !  The  post  and  telegraph  and  the  rail- 
road are  all  on  strike.  Connections  everywhere  are  broken. 
The  revolution  is  here!" 
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To  make  certain  he  rushed  at  the  instrument  and 
tapped  out  a  call.  "You  see,  Barin,  it  is  quite  dead!"  He 
wrenched  ofFthe  handle  and  dropped  it  to  the  floor.  "//  is 
svobodaf*  he  said,  and  though  he  tried  to  make  his  voice 
triumphant,  it  was  shot  through  with  fear. 

"Poor  Russia!*'  Joan  whispered.  And  then  she  caught 
Stephen's  hand  beneath  the  counter  and  hugged  it  against 
her  skirt.  "But,  oh,  Stephen,  if  it  had  to  come,  I'm  glad — 
glad — it's  come  now.  You've  done  everything  possible,  and 
it's  not  your  fault  if  I  can't  go!" 

She  was  successfully  crying  and  laughing  and  talking  all 
at  the  same  time,  and  startled  the  clerk  by  demanding  that 
he  give  her  the  unsent  message.  "I'm  going  to  keep  that!" 
she  told  Stephen,  not  exactly  looking  at  him.  "Some  day 
it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Chief's  grandchildren." 

But  the  clerk  was  talking,  too,  and  Stephen  had  to 
divide  his  attention.  "In  Gorbitza  it  will  be  dangerous  for 
officials,  Barin,  I  am  afraid.  The  mujiks — — " 

"Don't  tell  them!"  suggested  Stephen. 

The  clerk  only  grinned.  "To-morrow  the  whole  taiga 
will  know." 

Stephen  considered.  "If  you  are  not  safe  here  with  the 
mujiks,  you  can  come  to  the  mine  with  me."  He  looked 
at  him  and  then  at  Joan.  "If  you  care  to  risk  it  with  a 
foreigner  ?"  he  added.  He  picked  up  his  letters  and  spoke 
quietly  in  English:  "Come  along,  partner.  We've  got  a  lot 
to  do." 

Out  in  the  deserted  street  he  took  Joan's  arm.  "Well, 
honey,"  he  said  gravely,  "it  has  come,  and  now  we're 
going  to  stick  it  out  together." 

Joan  fell  into  step.  "Of  course  I'm  going  to  be  fright- 
ened, Stephen!  I  am  now,  rather.  But  it'll  never  be  as  bad 
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as  feeling  you  were  here  alone  .  .  .  the  waiting  and  not 
knowing  .  .  .  terrifying  .  .  ."  She  put  her  cheek  against  his 
shoulder:  "Say  you're  glad,  dear  one." 

"ril  say  Fm  proud,"  he  answered.  "And  now  we  must 
do  something  about  Kosolof  and  that  food,  and  I  don't 
quite  know  what  it's  going  to  be!" 

He  took  her  by  a  short  cut,  and  they  came  out  through 
an  alley  close  to  the  gate  of  the  guest  house. 

The  yard  was  full  of  Cossacks,  and  at  the  porch  Grubof 
was  in  the  act  of  dismounting. 

Stephen  paused  only  long  enough  to  square  his  shoulders. 
"Complication  number  one — "  he  said;  " — the  Black 
Devil  of  the  Amazar!" 


CHAPTER  V 

A   MOST   UNEXPECTED   MEETING 

GRUBOF  waited  for  them  on  the  porch.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  their  sudden  appearance  had  caught  him 
unprepared.  For  a  moment  he  was  at  a  disadvantage, 
almost  embarrassed.  But  he  quickly  recovered  his  usual 
brusque  manner.  He  kissed  Joan's  hand  and  ushered  her 
into  the  guest  house;  offered  her  one  of  the  chairs  and 
took  the  other  himself,  sitting  where  he  could  look  at 
her.  He  made  no  pretense  that  he  was  overjoyed  at  seeing 
Stephen.  ^'A  most  unexpected  meeting!"  he  said;  then, 
turning  to  Joan,  added:  "And  a  great  pleasure!" 

Stephen  spoke  for  her.  "We  had  a  wire  to  send.  We  shall 
be  off  again  in  the  morning." 

Grubof  looked  elaborately  indifferent.  He  even  hummed 
a  few  notes.  "These  are  poor  quarters  for  a  lady,  but  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can.  I  have  a  few  things  to  eat;  shall 
we  join  forces  at  supper?"  He  spoke  to  Stephen  but  he 
looked  at  Joan;  and  Joan  agreed  because  there  seemed 
no  way  out  ofit. 

Grubof  got  up  at  once.  "Then  I  will  attend  to  some 
small  matters.  Perhaps  in  half  an  hour,  if  the  samovar  is 
ready  so  soon  ...  ?" 

Stephen  watched  him  from  the  window.  "Just  as  I 
supposed,"  he  said,  "he  has  posted  two  guards  at  the  gate. 
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That  keeps  us  inside;  and  unless  I  miss  my  guess  he  is  off 
to  read  that  message  you  put  in  your  pocket.  When  he 
comes  back  he  will  know  what  we  know." 

"I  suppose  we  are  in  his  power,  with  all  communications 
broken/'  said  Joan. 

Stephen  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  '*  Obviously 
we  are,  unless  we  can  use  our  brains.  Td  give  a  lot  to  know 
what  brought  him  to  Gorbitza;  it  isn't  too  safe  for  him 
after  the  Chorny  business.  When  the  peasants  get  the 
news  they  may  try  something — or  Grubof  himself  may 
want  to  get  in  the  first  lick — shoot  up  the  town.  The  fact 
is,  Joan,  we'd  better  be  somewhere  else!" 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  "However, 
we  can  do  nothing  about  it.  Our  particular  worry  is 
Kosolof — where  the  devil  is  he?  And  if  he  should  hap- 
pen along  with  a  quantity  of  food — ^what  then.?  Food  is 
going  to  be  scarce — would  Grubof  grab  it  ?  Will  the  peas- 
ants  " 

He  stopped  suddenly  because  far  upstream  a  steamer 
whistled.  Distant  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
room  and  echo  backward  and  forward  between  them. 
Stephen  laughed.  "If  Kosolof  is  aboard  with  the  grub,  the 
stage  is  set  for  a  pretty  little  drama!  Meantime,  let's  get 
something  to  eat." 

Joan  started  for  the  door.  "I'll  tell  Zahar." 

"If  you  can  find  him,"  Stephen  remarked.  "I've  noticed 
he  hasn't  been  round  since  we  went  to  the  post  ofl5ce. 
Neither  have  our  horses." 

Joan  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  The  samovar  was  set 
ready  for  the  charcoal,  but  Zahar  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Through  the  window  Joan  could  see  the  Cossacks  on  guard. 
She  straightened  up  suddenly  and  stared  hard  at  the 
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samovar.  "Well,"  she  said  presently,  **you  wanted  to 
stay!"  She  began  getting  supper. 

Before  it  was  quite  ready  Grubof  came  back.  There  was 
an  eager,  somewhat  nervous  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  his 
manner  suggested  hurry.  **I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said, 
"it  will  not  be  pleasant  for  Anna  Mihaelovna  to  stay  in 
this  public  room.  I  have  sent  word  to  Father  Anthony, 
and  he  will  find  you  both  quarters." 

"Now,  why  the  dickens  does  he  want  to  make  it  easy 
for  us  to  give  him  the  sHp?"  Stephen  wondered.  He  caught 
Joan's  eye.  "Supper  is  so  nearly  ready,  we  will  eat  it 
here,"  he  said  carelessly.  He  set  a  chair  for  Joan  and,  as 
Zahar  had  not  yet  appeared,  he  fetched  the  samovar  him- 
self. 

Grubof  ate  his  meal  with  more  than  his  usual  haste  and, 
most  surprisingly,  refused  a  second  glass  of  tea.  Stephen, 
on  the  contrary,  took  his  time.  He  was  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  Grubof  was  listening  anxiously  to  every  sound 
in  the  yard.  He  pretended  to  listen,  too.  "How  very  quiet 
the  street  is  to-night,"  he  said. 

Grubof  lighted  a  cigarette.  "The  fact  is  I  have  some 
private  business  to  transact,  and  it  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  this  room  to  myself.  If  you  have 
finished  I  will  send  a  Cossack  to  remove  your  things  to  the 
house  of  Father  Anthony." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  implied  order,  for  Grubof 
rose  and  went  to  the  door.  But  before  he  opened  it  voices 
were  heard  nearing  the  porch.  Grubof  hesitated,  then  went 
out  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"Sit  tight,"  said  Stephen  hurriedly  in  English.  "I'm 
going  to  find  out  who  it  is  we  may  not  see!"  He  opened 
the  door,  only  to  find  the  puzzle  greater  than  before. 
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Grubof  was  shaking  hands  with  Kosolof.  He  was  in  time 
to  hear  his  first  question:  "Is  it  permitted  to  ask  in  what 
direction  you  are  traveling?" 

"So  you  are  puzzled,  too!''  he  thought.  "Ah,  Kosolof!" 
he  cut  in  promptly,  pretending  to  be  surprised  also:  "Is 
everything  quiet  at  the  mine?" 

Kosolof  gulped,  and  then,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
passed  the  buck  to  Stephen:  "If  you  leave  your  passport 
at  home,  Stepan  Stepanovich,  it  is  necessary  to  send  it 
after  you.  In  Russia  a  passport  is  as  necessary  as  a  man's 
soul." 

Grubof  followed  them  back  into  the  room,  and  Stephen, 
sparring  for  time,  went  at  once  to  the  samovar.  "We  have 
finished  our  supper,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  we  can  find 
you  something  to  eat." 

Grubof,  however:  had  reached  the  end  of  his  patience. 
He  spoke  incisively:  "I  am  sorry  to  appear  inhospitable, 
but  I  have  business  to  transact,  and  I  must  have  this 
room  cleared  without  further  delay."  He  bowed  to  Joan. 
"Some  day,  before  very  long,  I  hope  to  see  you  my  guest 
at  the  Amazar,  but  now — business  compels  me."  He  called 
two  Cossacks  to  remove  their  baggage  and  himself  saw 
them  to  the  street.  When  they  left,  he  remained  in  the 
gateway  watching  them. 

Stephen  waited  until  they  were  out  of  earshot.  "Talk 
English,"  he  said  to  Kosolof.  "Have  you  got  food?" 

"Not  a  beastly  lot,"  Kosolof  answered;  "only  the  devil 
himself  guess  how  there  is  none  at  all  to  buy." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Stephen. 

"On  the  steamer,"  Kosolof  replied.  "We  just  now  tie  up 
at  the  bank." 

Stephen  walked  on,  thinking.  When  they  came  to  the 
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church  he  stopped.  The  Cossacks  went  on  ahead  with  the 
baggage.  **Look  here,  Kosolof,"  he  said,  '*who  was  in  that 
steamer  besides  yourself?" 

Kosolof  considered.  **The  crew — mujiks — no  one  to 
notice." 

*'No  one  to  notice!"  echoed  Stephen.  "Then  why 
was  Grubof  so  nervous  ?  He  was  expecting  somebody.  He 
is  here  purposely  to  meet  him." 

Joan's  hand  on  his  arm  gave  a  warning  pressure. 
Stephen  looked  up.  Otto  Kroner  was  a  few  steps  away, 
coming  toward  them  up  the  street.  Even  in  the  darkness 
there  was  no  mistaking  his  ungainly  build  and,  equally, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  avoiding  him.  Indeed  the  man 
was  already  slowing  down  to  speak. 

**Can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  guest  house?"  he 
asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  recognition. 

Kosolof  stepped  forward,  partly  hiding  Joan.  "In  such  a 
direction,"  he  said,  pointing.  "Beyond  the  first  alley  to 
the  right." 


CHAPTER  VI 

RED-BEARD 

DO  YOU  suppose  he  recognized  us?''  asked  Joan  a 
little  breathlessly. 

"Leave  it  to  Otto!'*  answered  Stephen  grimly. 

"But  how  did  the  beastly  camel  arrive  in  Gorbitza.'^" 
demanded  Kosolof  excitedly. 

"On  your  steamer,  thickhead,"  retorted  Stephen  dryly. 
"Don't  waste  time  fussing  about  it — there's  our  freight — 
with  the  pair  of  them  in  Gorbitza  it  won't  be  safe." 

But  Kosolof  continued  to  fuss.  "He  was  not  on  the 
steamer;  of  that  I  make  quite  certain." 

"We  must  talk  to  Father  Anthony,"  went  on  Stephen, 
still  thinking  about  the  freight. 

When  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the  square,  Kosolof 
jerked  his  arm.  "Look  you  there,  Mr.  Stephen!  There  is  a 
revenue  boat  just  leaving  the  bank.  It  has  followed  us  all 
the  way  from  Stretinsk;  traveling  in  the  night  without 
lights,  making  no  signals  at  the  bends.  It  is  a  police  boat, 
such  as  the  mujiks  hate." 

Stephen  nodded.  "Oh! — I  begin  to  understand  how  Otto 
Kroner  got  here."  He  waited  in  the  road  while  the  speedy 
little  craft  backed  out  into  the  stream,  preparatory  to  its 
return  journey  up-river. 

Otto  Kroner,  then,  could  command  a  police  boat!  A 
year  ago  he  was  a  spy,  wanted  by  the  army — now  he  came 
to  Gorbitza  in  the  secret  service  of  the  government,  on  the 
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eve  of  revolution.  Evidently  he  had  come  to  join  forces  with 
Grubof. 

Stephen  laughed  under  his  breath.  Otto  Kroner  risking 
his  skin  for  law  and  order — not  likely!  It  was  the  mine 
they  were  both  after.  And  this  time  they  would  scheme 
under  cover  of  government  authority. 

**Why  do  you  laugh,  Mr.  Stephen.?"  asked  Kosolof. 
**The  sight  of  that  camel  give  me  a  pain  in  my  stomach." 

Stephen  took  his  arm  on  one  side  and  Joan's  on  the 
other.  "Come  along,  you  two!"  he  said.  "There's  not 
going  to  be  a  dull  moment  from  now  on;  let's  talk  to 
Father  Anthony,  we  are  going  to  need  all  the  brains  we 
can  muster." 

They  found  Zahar  sitting  on  Father  Anthony's  porch 
steps.  He  was  sharpening  his  kinjal  and  began  to  speak 
before  he  was  addressed,  a  most  unusual  proceeding. 
"Barin,  the  Black  Devil  is  a  great  thief,  and  thou  hast 
three  good  horses.  I  have  removed  them  to  a  safe  place." 

"We  walked  right  into  his  arms,"  said  Stephen,  "but 
he  decided  that  he  did  not  want  us  to  stay." 

Zahar  shrugged.  "It  is  as  well.  For  had  he  not  done  so 
there  would  have  been  fighting  in  Gorbitza." 

"There  still  may  be,"  answered  Stephen,  and  he  told 
Zahar  the  news  from  the  post  office. 

"I  have  heard  it,"  said  Zahar,  opening  the  door  into 
Father  Anthony's  living  room. 

The  old  priest  was  seated  before  his  icon.  He  rose  at 
once."  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  he  said. 

He  shook  hands  with  Joan  first.  "So  thou  wilt  follow 
thy  man  to  the  end,  little  one — that  will  please  thee 
greatly!"  To  Stephen  he  said:  "Now  that  this  message 
has  come  over  the  wires,  what  wilt  thou  do?" 
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"I  have  come  to  talk  to  thee,  Batoushka,"  Stephen 
answered.  "Kosolof  has  brought  freight,  and  with  Grubof 
in  Gorbitza  it  is  not  safe." 

"Neither  is  it  safe  with  the  villagers,"  the  old  priest 
added.  **  However,  there  is  still  time  for  me  to  talk  to  them 
a  little." 

He  picked  up  his  hat. 

"Then  I  will  go  with  thee,"  said  Stephen. 

But  the  old  man  stopped  him.  "Not  iiow,  Stepan 
Stepanovich,  thy  time  will  come  later." 

Zahar  was  standing  by  the  gate  somberly  watching  the 
church  when  Father  Anthony  came  out.  He  followed  the 
priest  without  a  word  being  spoken  on  either  side.  They 
took  a  back  alley  that  led  them  to  the  blacksmith's  shop. 

Here,  in  the  open  shed  and  on  the  ground  immediately 
in  front  of  it,  a  hundred  or  more  peasants  were  gathered. 
It  was  the  usual  village  meeting  place.  Yestropi,  the  black- 
smith, stood  by  the  forge.  Part  of  the  time  he  pumped  at 
the  bellows  to  maintain  a  blaze,  and  part  of  the  time  he 
drank  from  a  bottle  of  vodka,  and  after  each  drink  he 
shouted  at  the  crowd,  who  continued  their  whispering 
without  paying  him  any  attention. 

Father  Anthony  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  a  cart.  Ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  strangers  they  were  all  men  whom  he 
knew.  Gorbitza  peasants,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  hishniks  from  the  taiga  and  a  few  visitors 
from  other  villages.  But  all  of  them,  whether  men  of  his 
own  village,  or  strangers,  were  waiting  for  a  speaker  to 
fan  their  discontent  into  a  flame. 

Yestropi  emptied  his  bottle  and  tossed  it  into  the  water 
trough.   '^Wake  up,  babies!'*  he  scolded.  "Svoboda  has 
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come,  thanks  be  to  God ! .  .  .  And  now  forever  all  men  will 
be  drunk!" 

A  few  of  the  younger  ones  laughed,  but  the  murmur 
went  on  uninterruptedly.  The  old  priest's  eyes  traveled 
around  the  group,  anxiously  searching  one  face  after 
another.  They  were  not  bad  men,  these  mujiks — the 
danger  was  that  they  were  ignorant,  stupid  with  much  toil 
— inarticulate.  The  war  had  taken  their  men  and  their 
horses,  and  everything  that  they  had  saved.  The  drought 
had  robbed  them  of  their  crops.  At  the  moment  they  were 
in  an  ugly  mood,  and  Father  Anthony  knew  it.  They 
were  crouching  like  a  pack  of  wolves  waiting  for  the  first 
snarl  of  their  leader. 

A  man  with  a  red  beard  sat  with  his  back  against  the 
anvil.  Like  the  priest,  he  was  watchful,  biding  his  time 
until  something  should  bring  the  crowd  into  focus.  He 
passed  Yestropi  a  full  bottle  of  vodka.  "Another  drink, 
little  brother!*'  he  laughed,  "and  pass  it  along." 

Yestropi  swore  appreciatively  and  pulled  the  cork  with 
his  teeth.  But,  before  he  had  swallowed  a  mouthful, 
someone  out  on  the  rim  of  the  crowd  began  to  sing  the 
"Marseillaise,"  the  forbidden  song  of  the  revolutionaries. 
Yestropi  paused  to  listen. 

At  the  end  of  the  verse,  there  was  an  indrawing  of  many 
breaths.  The  red-bearded  man  got  on  to  his  feet.  He  did 
not  shout  or  wave  his  arms  to  attract  attention,  but 
waited  until  one  face  after  another  turned  his  way.  Then, 
with  a  quick,  provocative  movement  he  threw  his  cap 
on  the  ground  and  spat  noisily  after  it. 

"Come,  my  babies!" — his  voice  mocked  at  them — "are 
we  milch  cows  that  we  sit  here  chewing  our  cud  ?  Are  not 
the  wires  cut  ?  No  more  secret  orders  come  to  the  oflBcials 
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along  the  river — and  we  are  a  hundred  men  with  knives 
in  our  belts.*' 

Yestropi  staggered  forward,  waving  his  bottle.  "Svo- 
boda  is  here,  babies!  All  men  will  be  drunk,  praise  be  to  the 
saints!" 

Red-beard  brushed  the  interruption  aside.  **Aye,  sit 
there  and  grin,  like  fools!''  he  went  on,  not  raising  his  voice, 
yet  reaching  the  outermost  rim  of  the  circle.  "We  are  a 
hundred  mujiks  with  kinjals,  and  the  Black  Devil  sits  in 
the  guest  house  and  picks  his  teeth." 

"He  has  twenty  Cossacks,"  grumbled  a  voice. 

The  man  with  a  red  beard  laughed.  "Twenty  Cossacks! 
Now  may  my  saint  watch  carefully  over  me,  for  it  is  a 
dark  night!  Perhaps  in  the  morning  they  will  use  the  whip 
as  they  did  at  Chorny.  .  .  ." 

He  waited  for  the  snarl  of  anger  to  die  down.  "And 
there  is  this  foreigner.  He  sits  with  Grubof  and  gnaws  his 
nails,  for  his  pockets  are  deep  with  money,  and  he  has 
food  on  the  steamer.  Do  we  herd  like  cows  while  he  carts 
it  out  of  our  reach  V*  He  whipped  a  knife  out  of  his  boot — 
felt  its  edge  with  his  thumb — weighed  it  in  his  hand — and 
threw  it  straight  at  Yestropi's  head.  It  pinned  his  cap 
neatly  to  the  post.  "Svoboda  is  here,  mujiks — who  comes 
with  me  to  the  guest  house?" 

The  fire  from  the  forge  flared  up  and  reflected  redly  on 
the  shaking  knife  blade;  the  swinging  beat  of  the  "Mar- 
seillaise" broke  again  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  .  .  . 

One  man  after  another  came  lumbering  to  his  feet. 
There  was  hardly  a  sound  beyond  the  shuiffling  of  their 
shoepacks,  as  though  some  lumbering  animal  were  shaking 
itself  awake. 

Father  Anthony's  fingers  traced  the  outline  of  his  cross. 
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He  had  been  a  silent,  apparently  disinterested  listener, 
but  now  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  his  eyes  gleamed  pur- 
posefully. He  would  have  stepped  forward,  but  a  hand 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Not  yet,  Batoushka,"  said 
a  voice,  and  Evan  the  horse  trader  moved  up  into  the 
firelight. 

He  was  thinner  than  when  the  priest  had  last  seen  him, 
and  he  wore  a  month's  beard.  One  arm  moved  a  little 
stiffly,  as  he  shouldered  his  way  good-naturedly  toward 
the  anvil  and  smiled  whimsically  on  the  many  upturned 
faces. 

"Well,  well — "  he  began,  and  his  voice  was  as  gentle 
as  the  priest's  when  he  prayed:  "Well,  well,  here  then  is  a 
curious  thing!  Has  the  time  come  when  we  must  take 
orders  from  a  red-beard?"  He  reached  out  a  long  arm 
and  stroked  it  with  a  caressing  hand,  but  with  something 
in  his  eyes  that  kept  the  owner  silent.  "It  is  pretty!"  he 
went  on.  "Pretty  and  soft,  like  a  woman's  hair!  It  will 
look  well  leading  an  army  against  the  Black  Devil  of  the 
Amazar." 

A  titter  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  the  horse  trader's 
manner  changed  dramatically.  "Fools!" — his  arm  swung 
out — "Fools!  listening  to  one  who  sees  no  farther  than  the 
end  of  his  stupid  nose.  What  is  his  word  to  us — that  we  go 
up  against  rifles  with  knives — and  while  we  fight  in  the 
dark  the  Black  One  will  assuredly  escape,  and  the  foreigner 
with  him.  That  were  a  sorry  beginning  to  our  freedom!" 

"Let  them  escape!"  snapped  Red-beard.  "We  will 
catch  them  in  the  end.  And  we  will  secure  the  food  from 
the  steamer." 

The  horse  trader  dropped  back  into  his  lazy  manner. 
"You  are  the  masters  here,  mujiks.  Svoboda  has  come! 
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But  I  have  a  scheme  for  those  who  have  heads  enough  to 
listen.'* 

"Let  the  horse  trader  speak/'  shouted  voices  from  the 
crowd. 

He  began  to  roll  a  cigarette.  "Your  enemy  and  mine — 
the  one  that  we  most  want  to  destroy — is  the  Black 
Devil  of  the  Amazar."  A  deep  growl  of  approval  inter- 
rupted him.  He  waited  for  silence.  "The  Black  Devil  of 
the  Amazar  will  not  be  caught  this  night  in  Gorbitza  by 
men  who  carry  only  knives.  We  need  rifles,  my  friends,  and 
money  to  buy  them — or  such  a  man  as  Kubrik  to  steal 
them  for  us." 

"Where  is  Kubrik?"  called  a  voice.  "It  is  rumored  that 
he  is  dead." 

Old  Sablin  pulled  himself  up  with  the  aid  of  a  cart  wheel. 
He  steadied  himself  carefully  with  one  hand,  for  he  was 
more  than  a  little  drunk.  He  spoke  solemnly  and  punc- 
tuated each  word  with  a  grimy  forefinger  which  stabbed 
the  air  in  front  of  him.  "Dead.^  That  is  foolishness.  While 
stupid  ones  talk  he  sits  here  in  the  midst  of  us." 

Faces  glanced  hurriedly  over  their  shoulders,  and  men 
moved  away  from  their  neighbors;  only  the  horse  trader 
looked  on  indifferently.  "Sit  down,  hishnik,"  he  said; 
"the  outlaw  is  a  lone  wolf,  but  the  peasants  know  how  to 
hunt  in  a  pack!  And  now,  this  is  my  word  to  you,  little 
brothers:  The  Black  One  will  return  to  the  Amazar,  for 
there  is  none  to  prevent  him.  But  in  a  little  while  I  will 
follow,  with  horses,  and  so  spy  out  his  defenses.  And  when 
each  of  us  has  stolen  his  rifle  we  will  smoke  out  this  old 
fox." 

A  voice  interrupted:  "He  has  many  Cossacks  in  the 
Amazar." 
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"That  is  true.  At  this  time  he  has  many  Cossacks,  but 
rumor  is  a  bitter  enemy.  They  will  dwindle  until  only  a  few 
remain." 

A  big  peasant  got  on  to  his  feet.  "Let  the  Black  One  go 
with  fear  in  his  heart,  and  the  foreigner  with  him.  We  will 
unload  the  food  after  he  has  gone." 

The  horse  trader  lighted  his  cigarette.  "It  is  a  long  road 
to  Davenda,  my  friend.  Let  this  foreigner  pay  us  money 
to  move  his  supplies — so  will  we  have  food  waiting  for  us 
when  we  go  to  the  Amazar.  Is  it  a  good  word  that  I  have 
given  thee?" 

In  the  silence  that  followed  Zahar  raised  his  head  and 
laughed.  It  was  his  sole  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
but  it  was  an  effective  one.  After  a  little  more  whispering 
the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  horse  trader  sat  on  the  anvil  until  only  Yestropi 
and  old  SabHn  remained.  He  rolled  the  blacksmith  under 
the  bellows  and  set  his  unfinished  bottle  of  vodka  beside 
him.  "Sleep  well,  hog!"  he  said.  "And  as  for  thee,  Sablin, 
down  to  the  river  and  dip  thy  sly  old  head  in  cold  water, 
for  in  a  little  while  we  will  be  riding  away  into  the  taiga." 


CHAPTER  VII 

kubrik's  first  move 

GRUBOF  and  Otto  Kroner  sat  close  together  at  the 
table.  The  window  was  covered  with  a  blanket, 
and  the  room  was  thick  with  cigarette  smoke.  The  remains 
of  the  meal  had  been  pushed  to  one  side  to  make  room  for 
a  plan  of  Stephen  Wyld's  mine  buildings. 

Otto  Kroner  moved  the  candle  a  little  closer.  "How  did 
you  get  this  into  your  hands?"  he  asked. 

Grubof  chuckled.  ''Friend  Rapin  is  clever.  It  came  hid- 
den in  the  saddle  blanket  of  that  old  busybody,  Father 
Anthony." 

Otto  Kroner  considered.  "Is  your  go-between  to  be 
trusted?" 

"Is  a  woman  ever  to  be  trusted?  She  is  the  niece  of  the 
old  Baba  who  cooks  for  the  priest.  She  is  in  love  with  a 
Cossack.  Until  she  tires  and  gets  another  sweetheart  our 
mail  route  is  assured." 

Kroner  grunted.  "You  say  you  cannot  entice  this  Ameri- 
can to  the  Amazar?" 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  invent  a  lie  that  will  either 
persuade  or  frighten  him  into  coming.  If  we  want  him 
we  must  fetch  him.  And  he  will  fight  in  defense  of  his 
chiefs  property,  if  he  can  persuade  these  hishniks  to 
follow  him  a  second  time." 

Kroner  grunted  again.  "He  will  fight  in  any  case,  and 
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he  has  brains,  as  I  have  already  discovered."  He  moved 
bad-temperedly  and  returned  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  plan.  "This  mill  building,  Rapin  reports,  is  strong — a 
fortress — easy  to  defend.  And  it  is  connected  directly 
with  the  mine.'* 

"There  is  a  covered  tramway,"  Grubof  explained,  "and 
our  strategy  must  be  to  seize  it,  as  all  his  stores  of  dynamite 
are  in  the  mine.  He  will  then  be  cut  off  from  his  only  means 
of  defense.  It  will  be  easy " 

Otto  Kroner  interrupted  sarcastically.  "You  expect  it  to 
be  easy?  Think  again,  partner.  Some  trick  must  be  thought 
of  to  entice  him  away  from  the  mine.  We  must  confer  again 
with  Rapin.  .  .  .  And  we  cannot  afford  to  bungle,"  he 
added  after  a  further  examination  of  the  plan.  "We  must 
burn  down  the  whole  settlement  and  leave  no  witnesses 
at  all — none.  The  machinery  alone  must  not  be  harmed." 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  girl?"  asked  Grubof  care- 
lessly. 

Otto  Kroner  did  not  look  up.  "So  that,  in  the  end,  she 
disappears  it  is  not  important."  He  pushed  away  the 
plan.  "Can  we  be  ready  in  a  month?" 

Grubof  reflected.  "In  three  weeks  the  tundra  will  be 
frozen,  and  the  gold  convoy  will  have  returned  from  the 
Kara.  A  month  should  give  Rapin  time  to  tamper  with  his 
men."  He  pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  him.  "I  will 
scribble  him  a  note,  and  the  foreigner  shall  carry  it  for  us 
in  his  saddle  blanket." 

When  the  note  was  written  Otto  Kroner  read  it,  and  as 
he  folded  it  into  a  small  square  he  looked  up.  "These 
mujiks — this  revolution  has  taken  them  like  an  itch — are 
you  prepared  ?" 

Grubofs  eyes  narrowed  cruelly.  "I  am  known  as  'the 
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Black  Devil  of  the  Amazar.'  They  will  not  trouble  us  over- 
much." 

The  big  man  looked  doubtful,  as  though  he  questioned 
the  finality  of  the  remark,  but  just  then  the  sergeant 
knocked  and  entered. 

*'The  horse  trader  waits,  Well-born." 

When  Evan  appeared  at  the  door,  Grubof  was  pacing 
the  room,  and  Otto  Kroner  sat  back  in  the  corner  behind 
the  stove.  The  candle  cast  the  shadow  of  the  samovar 
across  the  German's  face.  If  the  horse  trader  recognized 
him  he  gave  no  sign,  but  stood  near  the  entrance  fingering 
his  cap,  his  manner  a  nice  mixture  of  independence  and 
the  usual  peasant  servility.  He  waited  until  he  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  grunted  Grubof,  coming  to  a  halt 
in  front  of  him. 

*'I  have  twenty  horses.  Well-born;  it  was  said  that 
when  the  frost  came  perhaps  a  few  would  be  needed." 

Grubof  spoke  curtly.  *' Drive  them  to  the  Amazar.  It 
is  possible  that  I  may  look  at  them." 

The  horse  trader  moved  deprecatingly.  ''The  Amazar 
is  a  long  way  from  Gorbitza,  Well-born.  It  is  in  the  air  that 
Kubrik  is  again  on  the  trail." 

Grubof  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  at  him.  *'From 
whom  did  this  rumor  come.^" 

Evan  looked  into  his  cap.  ''There  it  is,  Well-Born — 
one  hears  it  in  the  wind.  It  is  said  at  Chorny  the  wagon 
road  is  watched  near  the  Divide,  and  the  contractors  fear 
to  deliver  their  gold  in  time  for  the  convoy" —  he  appeared 
reluctant  to  go  on — "but  what  should  I  know  of  such 
things.?" 

"As  much  as  another,"  said  Grubof  dryly.  He  kicked 
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the  door  shut  with  his  foot.  *'Now  thou  canst  safely 
finish  thy  story,  and  it  will  pay  thee  to  tell  it  truth- 
fully." 

The  horse  trader  lowered  his  voice.  "One  hears  that 
there  is  trouble  brewing  in  the  taiga.  The  men  of  Chorny 
are  angry,  and  they  seek  to  steal  rifles  from  the  contractors 
and  their  guards,  while  thy  Cossacks  are  elsewhere.  And, 
Well-born — if  thou  wilt  have  the  whole  tale — it  is  said 
that  the  wires  are  cut;  and  that  Kubrik  has  many  rifles 
hidden,  waiting  only  the  time  when  thou  wilt  be  afraid  to 
travel  the  roads.  But  that  is  foolishness,"  he  added;  and 
then,  as  though  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  subject,  he 
went  on:  "If  one  could  sell  one  or  two  horses,  Well- 
bom  .  .  ." 

Grubof  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  back.  "In 
Gorbitza — one  supposes  the  mujiks  speak  of  revolution  ?" 

Evan  laughed  shortly.  "In  Gorbitza  they  talk  as  old 
women  talk.  Well-born.  They  will  not  trouble  thee;  even 
now  they  contract  to  move  the  foreigner's  supplies  to  the 
mine." 

Grubof  and  Otto  Kroner  exchanged  glances,  and  the 
German  stood  up.  "Come  here,  horse  trader,"  he  ordered. 
"Dost  thou  know  who  I  am?" 

Evan  grinned.  "Surely,  Barin,  we  had  a  little  business 
together  which  ended  unfortunately.  But  there  it  is, 
Kubrik  got  his  finger  into  the  pie.  I  have  not  forgotten," 
he  said,  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  "that  there  is 
money  on  his  head.  Some  day,  if  my  saint  is  kind,  I  will 
perhaps  collect  the  reward." 

Grubof  made  a  motion  dismissing  him.  "When  I  have 
cleared  the  roads  bring  thy  horses  to  the  Amazar." 

Otto  Kroner  was  silent  until  he  had  gone.  "It  is  in  my 
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mind,"  he  said,  staring  at  the  door,  "that  this  horse 
trader  knows  more  of  Kubrik  than  he  is  willing  to  say." 
Grubof  laughed.  "It  is  a  matter  you  can  pursue  at 
your  leisure  when  we  get  him  to  the  Amazar.''  He  callecV 
the  sergeant  into  the  room.  "Be  ready,"  he  ordered;  "we 
leave  an  hour  before  daylight." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    GO-BETWEEN 

KUBRIK  walked  back  thoughtfully  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop.  One  glance  showed  him  that  neither  Yestropi 
nor  Sablin  were  any  longer  where  he  had  left  them.  The 
empty  bottle  lay  in  the  cinders  in  front  of  the  forge. 

"Bah!"  he  said  disgustedly,  "even  old  Sablin — this 
svoboda  goes  easily  to  their  heads!" 

Not  that  it  surprised  him  that  the  old  hishnik  should 
drink.  All  hishniks  drank  when  they  got  vodka,  but  at 
such  a  time  it  was  significant. 

He  cleaned  a  seat  for  himself  beside  the  warm  embers, 
and,  with  his  back  against  the  chimney,  for  a  long  time 
sat  so  still  that  he  might  have  been  asleep.  But  in  reality 
he  was  wrestling  with  a  problem  that  had  been  creeping  up 
on  him  for  months  past. 

Years  ago,  on  the  steppes  where  he  was  born,  Grubof 
had  done  him  a  grievous  wrong.  From  that  time  on,  by  the 
code  of  his  ancestors,  his  life  had  been  dedicated  to  re- 
venge. As  he  had  once  told  Joan,  it  was  not  enough  that  an 
unknown  bullet  should  settle  the  quarrel.  And  so,  with  the 
patience  of  his  breed,  he  had  dogged  his  man  until  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name  of  the  outlaw  put  fear  into 
his  heart.  And  now  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  they 
two  should  meet  each  other  alone  in  the  taiga,  without 
Cossacks  to  interfere. 

Fifteen  years  he  had  given  to  this  grim  seeking  of  re- 
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venge.  But,  at  the  last,  a  confusing  cross-current  had  come 
into  his  life.  He  had  come  to  love  Stephen  Wyld  and  his 
woman,  with  the  same  intensity  that  he  loved  his  own 
people.  They  trusted  him;  they  had  kept  his  secret.  And 
now,  with  the  coming  of  svoboda,  he  knew  that  they  went 
in  danger  of  their  lives. 

If  one  could  but  persuade  this  foreigner  to  cut  men's 
throats — to  hate  as  an  Arab  hates  .  .  .  but  Stepan  Stepano- 
vich  was  soft,  he  would  try  fair  dealing.  He  shrugged  hope- 
lessly, for  already  the  meeting  in  the  blacksmith's  shop 
had  shown  him  that  the  peasants,  like  marauding  beasts, 
would  destroy  everything  in  their  path. 

He  moved  impulsively.  He  would  go  and  talk  to  this 

foreigner But  he  settled  back  again  into  his  corner; 

somebody  was  coming  up  the  alley. 

A  man  stopped  in  front  of  the  shed,  and  Kubrik  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Cossack  who  had  been  on  guard  at  the 
gate,  a  young  Caucasian  not  long  in  the  service  of  Grubof. 
He  frowned  angrily;  it  was  no  part  of  his  scheme  that  any 
incident  should  arise  to  delay  Grubofs  departure,  yet 
every  moment  that  this  Cossack  wandered  alone  on  the 
street  was  a  danger.  The  fool  must  be  warned.  But  before 
he  could  shape  the  words  another  figure  appeared. 

This  time  it  was  a  girl.  In  spite  of  her  shawl,  Kubrik  saw 
that  it  was  Olga,  the  niece  of  Father  Anthony's  cook.  She 
came  nervously,  glancing  over  her  shoulder,  and  stopped 
when  she  caught  sight  of  the  figure  waiting  beside  the  shed. 

"Alexis!" 

The  Cossack  went  to  her  and  folded  her  under  his  cloak. 

*'So  that  is  the  way  of  it!"  Kubrik  reflected,  and  his 
frown  gave  way  to  the  whimsical  smile  of  the  horse  trader. 

But,  unfortunately,  he  soon  lost  interest  in  their  love- 
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making,  for  under  cover  of  the  Cossack's  cloak  Alexis  was 
handing  Olga  a  note  destined  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  Rapin,  the  Pole. 

It  was  only  when  Red-beard  and  another  mujik  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  alley  that  Kubrik's  attention 
returned  to  the  lovers.  He  sat  up  at  once  and  showed 
himself.  "Go!''  he  said,  pointing  to  the  approaching 
peasants.  "Go  while  thou  hast  time,  back  to  thy  sergeant." 

Alexis,  startled,  looked  at  him  and  partly  drew  his 
kinjal. 

Kubrik  shook  his  head.  "My  friend,  she  is  safe  with  the 
horse  trader;  but  with  Grubofs  Cossack  ..."  He  drew  his 
fingers  across  his  throat. 

Olga  gave  her  lover  a  push.  "Go  quickly!"  she  whispered, 
and  ran  to  Kubrik.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  pulled 
her  out  of  sight  under  the  shed.  The  Cossack,  grasping 
the  situation,  disappeared. 

When  Red-beard  and  his  companion  were  safely  past, 
Olga  broke  away  from  Kubrik's  arm.  "What  is  it  to  thee  if 
I  love  him?"  she  asked,  and  there  was  defiance  in  her  voice. 

"Little  enough,"  said  Kubrik  carelessly,  "but  if  they 
catch  Alexis  making  love  to  thee  they  will,  of  a  certainty, 
sHt  his  throat.  Does  he  not  serve  a  bad  master?" 

Olga  came  closer  and  leaned  her  head  against  his  chest. 
"Evan,  I  love  him!"  There  was  a  sob  in  her  voice.  "In  a 
little  while  it  is  that  we  shall  run  away."  A  tear  dropped 
on  his  hand.  "Evan,  thou  wilt  not  tell?" 

"Come  with  me!"  he  said  gently  enough.  "Gorbitza 
is  no  place  for  thee.  If  Red-beard  hears  of  this  thou  wilt 
get  something  worse  than  a  beating."  He  led  her  across 
the  square  and  into  Father  Anthony's  corral.  On  the  porch 
he  cautioned  her  to  silence. 
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Stephen  and  Joan  were  going  to  bed  in  the  living  room, 
Father  Anthony  having  retired  with  Kosolof  to  the 
kitchen.  Joan  was  sitting  up  in  the  blankets  waiting  for 
Stephen  when  she  saw  Kubrik*s  face  at  the  window.  She 
barely  had  time  to  reach  for  a  wrap  before  he  was  stand- 
ing inside  the  room. 

He  took  the  domestic  scene  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
began  talking  in  the  quiet,  rather  casual  manner  of  the 
horse  trader.  *'Barin,  in  an  hour  I  shall  be  in  the  taiga." 

Stephen  offered  him  a  stool  but  he  ignored  it. 

''Like  all  thy  breed,  Stepan  Stepanovich,  thou  art  soft- 
hearted at  the  wrong  moment;  the  time  is  here  when  cold 
steel  is  to  be  used.''  He  touched  his  kinjal.  "Being  an 
honest  man,  doubtless  thou  wilt  try  fair  dealing " 

**It  is  a  good  way,"  cut  in  Stephen. 

Kubrik  laughed  dourly.  "When  a  hundred  or  two  mujiks 
howl  round  thy  mine,  wilt  thou,  then,  go  out  and  speak 
soft  words  to  them  V* 

Stephen  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  it;  Father  Anthony  has  told  me  of  thy 
handling  of  Red-beard  in  the  blacksmith's  shop." 

Kubrik  grunted.  "One  may  frighten  them  for  a  little 
moment,  but  when  they  have  tasted  blood  there  will  be  a 
different  song  to  sing." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Stephen,  "one  sees  that  that  is  so,  and 
yet " 

Kubrik  shot  out  a  protesting  arm,  interrupting:  "Thou 
hast  a  great  store  of  dynamite — wilt  thou  use  it?  If  half  a 
hundred  mujiks  are  blown  into  the  air  the  rest  will  have 
business  elsewhere." 

Stephen  shook  his  head.  "Many  of  them  are  known  to 
me;  as  one  might  say,  we  have  been  friends.  How  can  one 
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murder  them  by  the  score  knowing  that  it  is  the  svoboda 
that  has  gone  to  their  heads?  One  must  think  of  such 
things.  It  is  in  my  mind  that  I  will  talk  to  them,  and  if 
that  fails — then  the  time  will  have  come  to  defend  one's 
own/' 

With  a  mixture  of  exasperation  and  helplessness  Ku- 
brik  struck  the  palms  of  his  hands  together.  *'Does  one 
reason  softly  with  mad  dogs  V'  He  looked  from  Stephen  to 
Joan,  unable  to  find  words.  "And  yet  beneath  all  thy 
softness  there  is  in  thee  the  making  of  a  good  outlaw/* 

Unexpectedly  the  answer  came  from  Joan.  Sitting  there 
among  the  blankets  she  nodded  her  head. 

It  released  something  in  Kubrik.  He  went  close  to  her, 
almost  menacingly.  One  hand  half  drew  his  knife,  the 
other  he  held  out  to  where  Stephen  still  stood. 

''And  thou — thou  who  art  the  daughter  of  a  chief — when 
these  devils  come  to  thy  house  to  drag  him  away,  wilt 
thou  use  the  kinjal  that  Kubrik  has  given  thee.^" 

Joan's  fingers  bunched  over  her  lips.  She  was  pale, 
fascinated;  only  her  eyes  were  not  afraid.  She  nodded  a 
second  time. 

Kubrik  straightened  up.  The  whimsical  smile  returned. 
"There  is  yet  time  to  teach  him!"  he  said,  and  then,  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  something,  he  added:  "Anna 
Mihaelovna,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  thee.  There  is  a 
young  girl  In  Gorbitza  who  were  better  out  of  harm's  way. 
If  thou  wouldst  take  her  with  thee  to  the  mine  .  .  ." 

Joan  looked  at  Stephen.  "The  girl  will  be  useful,"  he 
said. 

Kubrik  called  Olga  into  the  room.  "I  have  found  thee  a 
good  mistress,"  he  said.  "See  to  it  that  thou  serve  her  well, 
or  of  a  certainty  I  shall  hear  of  it." 
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Without  further  ceremony,  he  left  them. 

When  Joan  had  talked  a  little  to  Olga,  Stephen  sent  her 
home  for  the  night  and  returned  to  his  interrupted  undress- 
ing. 

"She  seems  a  nice  girl,"  commented  Joan.  "I  must  try 
to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is." 

Stephen  grinned.  "A  love  affair,  probably,  but  don't 
trouble  to  ask  her.  Some  day,  if  she  gets  to  like  you,  she 
will  tell  you  herself.  And  then,  one  fine  day,  she  will  dis- 
appear; that's  the  way  with  them  all." 

"Except  Kubrik,"  said  Joan. 

"Well,  he  happened  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  or  he'd  have 
cut  my  throat  long  ago,"  said  Stephen;  "and  now  that 
you've  wound  yourself  round  his  affections  he'll  go  any 
lengths  to  befriend  us,  short  of  letting  up  on  Grubof." 

"Are  things  as  bad  as  he  makes  out?"  asked  Joan.  "I 
mean  the  peasants  and  all  that.^  What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Stephen  locked  the  door  and  crossed  the  room  to  the 
lamp.  "It's  bad  enough,"  he  said,  "and  we've  got  to  figure 
things  out."  He  blew  out  the  light,  and  Joan  listened  to  his 
steps  coming  toward  her  in  the  dark.  When  he  was  close 
to  her  he  said:  "I'm  still  sorry  I  didn't  get  you  out  in 
time." 

Joan  moved  over  to  make  room  for  him.  "And  I  can 
still  see  Kubrik  looking  at  me  with  his  kinjal  half  drawn 
out  of  its  sheath.  Ooh-h!  I'm  glad  I'm  sleeping  between 
you  and  a  good  solid  log  wall,  or  I'd  have  nightmare." 

Stephen  got  into  the  blankets.  "Keep  a  stout  heart,  dear 
one,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  water  will  run  under  the  bridge 
before  we  come  to  kinjals,"  and  he  leaned  over  and  kissed 
her. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    UNGAINLY   CAMEL 

ON  LEAVING  Father  Anthony's  house,  Kubrik 
began  a  systematic  search  for  Sablin.  He  found  the 
old  hishnik  sleeping  off  his  vodka,  and  brought  him  to 
his  senses  by  the  summary  application  of  cold  water. 
"Stand  up,  hog!"  he  ordered.  "Thou  canst  cool  thy  head 
in  the  taiga." 

Sablin  followed  him  grumbling. 

An  hour  before  daylight,  over  a  carefully  hidden  fire  not 
far  from  the  Gorbitza  bridge,  the  two  listened  to  Grubof 
and  his  Cossacks  clatter  by  on  their  forced  march  to  the 
Amazar. 

"Hear  the  old  fox!"  said  Kubrik,  waving  a  slab  of  bread 
in  the  direction  of  the  departing  kachalka  bells.  "The 
Black  Devil  goes  to  protect  his  gold !  In  a  little  while,  when 
he  has  gathered  it  all  into  one  convoy,  we  will  shift  it  into 
our  saddlebags." 

Sablin  supported  his  aching  head.  "Gold  will  never  buy 
thee  a  road  into  the  Amazar,"  he  grumbled.  "Arm  these 
river  rats  and  let  us  be  on  our  way,  thou  hast  stolen  rifles 
enough."  He  lifted  the  kettle  and  took  a  long  drink  out  of 
the  spout. 

Kubrik  took  the  kettle  out  of  his  hand  and  drank  a  little 
himself.  "That  is  perhaps  true,"  he  said,  "none  the  less, 
fear  is  a  great  ally.  I  have  talked  to  the  Black  One — to 
mention  Kubrik's  name  is  to  cause  him  to  look  over  his 
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shoulder.  It  pleases  my  fancy  to  give  him  a  stiff  neck." 

And  Father  Anthony,  talking  to  Stephen  while  the 
freight  was  being  loaded  into  peasant  carts,  voiced  some- 
what the  same  idea.  "Our  friend  Grubof  has  hurried  away 
to  collect  his  gold;  that  perhaps  is  a  good  sign.  At  last  he 
is  a  little  afraid!  It  is  in  my  mind  that  the  Black  One  will 
lie  hidden  in  the  Amazar  until  the  revolution  is  broken." 

"How  long  will  it  last?"  asked  Stephen. 

Father  Anthony  sighed.  "Only  God  can  tell.  It  remains 
now  for  one  old  priest  to  keep  his  children  from  driving 
their  heads  against  a  wall;  for,  in  the  end,  though  all 
official  Russia  fears  the  peasant,  they  will  break  him. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  freedom." 

He  said  no  more  to  Stephen,  but,  as  they  were  leaving 
Gorbitza,  he  spoke  to  Joan.  "Have  a  high  heart,  little 
one,"  he  said,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  her,  "thy 
man  will  find  a  way  to  protect  thee." 

"Will  he  find  a  way  to  protect  himself?"  asked  Joan. 
"It  is  that  which  keeps  me  awake  In  the  night." 

"A  man  who  deals  fairly  is  at  all  times  protected,"  said 
the  old  man  simply. 

Joan  left  him  standing  in  the  street,  and  the  girl,  Olga, 
riding  behind  with  Zahar,  stopped  for  the  customary  bless- 
ing. "Thou  hast  entered  the  service  of  a  good  mistress," 
said  the  priest.  "See  that  thou  dost  not  abuse  thy  trust." 

The  girl  smiled  and  rode  on,  but  somehow  Father  An- 
thony was  not  satisfied. 

"A  woman's  smile  is  an  inscrutable  thing,"  he  reflected, 
as  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the  church. 

When  Grubof,  plunging  along  the  wagon  road,  stopped 
at  Chorny  to  pick  up  the  first  consignment  of  gold,  the 
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few  peasants  in  sight  disappeared  into  the  woods.  And  so 
it  was  on  all  the  trails.  Everywhere  he  encountered  de- 
serted camps  and  brooding  silence,  with  fearful  contractors 
crying  out  for  Cossacks  to  protect  them. 

Even  so,  there  was  no  organized  attempt  to  hold  him 
up,  though  Kubrik's  name  met  him  at  every  turn.  At 
first  he  belittled  the  evidence  of  revolution  and  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  rumors  of  the  outlaw.  He  was  angry. 
"There  will  surely  come  a  day,"  he  told  Otto  Kroner, 
**when  I  shall  hold  that  ruffian's  windpipe  between  my 
fingers.  Then  there  will  be  an  end." 

But  the  big  half-breed,  watching  him  with  far-seeing 
Oriental  eyes,  knew  that  he  was  blustering.  He  sensed 
that  everywhere  fear  had  entered  into  the  taiga  and  now 
fear  was  entering  into  the  Black  Devil's  heart  also — fear 
of  a  man  he  had  never  seen.  And  Kroner  did  nothing  to 
reassure  him.  Presently  he  would  represent  that  Stephen 
Wyld  was  his  real  enemy. 

Otto  Kroner  was  never  averse  to  killing,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  he  preferred  others  to  do  it  for  him. 

Now  he  followed  Grubof  to  the  Amazar  and  sat  down 
patiently  enough  to  watch  him  strengthen  his  defenses. 

For  a  week  Grubof  directed  the  work  with  an  angry 
frenzy  of  restlessness,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  first 
snow  his  voice  took  on  the  quiet  tone  which  his  Cossacks 
had  learned  to  dread.  "The  old  devil  is  brewing  mischief!" 
commented  the  sergeant  to  himself,  as  he  set  out  with  a 
small  guard  to  bring  in  the  last  of  the  contractors'  gold. 

After  watching  the  little  cavalcade  ride  away  toward  the 
upper  valley,  Grubof  turned  his  attention  to  a  tumble- 
down village  that  lay  a  half  verst  away  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazar  River.  It  was  occupied  by  a  riff'raff'  of  charcoal 
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burners  and  wood  choppers,  part  Chinese  and  part  Rus- 
sian. In  normal  times  these  acted  as  Gideonites  to  his 
well-organized  headquarters  which,  surrounded  by  a  high 
fence,  lay  snugly  among  the  trees  on  the  upper  fringe  of 
the  river  flats.  The  fence,  now,  was  being  rapidly  con- 
verted into  a  bullet-proof  stockade. 

"I  shall  burn  that  place  down,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  found  a  seat  near  the  main  entry  on  a  pile  of  newly 
cut  logs,  and  here,  presently.  Otto  Kroner  joined  him. 

"I  was  in  the  village  yesterday,"  Kroner  remarked  casu- 
ally. "The  last  of  the  mujiks  have  taken  to  the  hills." 
He  did  not  add  that  he  had  talked  to  the  Chinamen  in 
their  own  tongue  and  advised  them  to  follow  suit. 

Grubof  grunted.  *Tt  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  month 
we  shall  have  the  stockade  completed;  then,  should 
these  skunks  from  Gorbitza  wish  to  talk  to  their  betters, 
they  can  come  to  us  over  the  open  snow." 

The  picture  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  stood  up  and, 
turning,  looked  across  the  roof  of  his  own  house  to  the 
rising  ground  beyond  the  enclosure.  The  sound  of  axes 
could  be  heard  in  the  distance.  He  pointed  with  his  stick. 
"The  work  goes  on,"  he  said.  "For  a  hundred  paces 
all  round  the  settlement  the  timber  will  be  cut  and  hauled 
into  the  stockade.  The  tops  of  the  trees,  when  they  are 
buried  in  the  deep  snow,  will  make  interesting  obstacles 
for  our  little  brothers,  should  they  decide  to  visit  us." 

Otto  Kroner  stood  up  and  looked  over  the  ground  with 
interest.  "One  might  almost  suppose  that  you  take  these 
mujiks  seriously,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 

Grubof  laughed  unpleasantly.  "I  have  taught  them  to 
understand  the  whip,"  he  said;  "if  now  they  prefer  bul- 
lets, I  have  a  hundred  Cossacks  every  man  of  whom  is 
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willing  to  cut  another  notch  on  his  gun."  He  looked  at 
Kroner  pointedly  before  he  added:  "There  is  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  saying  that  Grubof  is  not  often  caught 
napping." 

The  big  man  waved  a  hand  airily.  "One  can  well  be- 
lieve it,  and  I  am  content  to  have  such  a  man  for  my 
partner.  It  remains,  then,  only  to  remove  this  foreign 
engineer,  and  afterward  to  invent  a  tale  for  the  ears  of  the 
Governor.  In  a  year  or  two  we  should  be  rich  men." 

Grubofs  eyes  still  followed  the  line  of  the  stockade. 
"In  a  week,  if  this  frost  lasts,  the  trail  will  be  open  to  the 
Kara.  From  Kara  a  gold  convoy  can  proceed  safely  to 
Chita.  It  is  in  my  mind  that  we  will  be  wise  to  convince 
the  Governor  that  the  Gorbitza  district  is  quiet,  and  what 
better  proof  than  to  send  out  our  gold  without  asking  for 
help  ?"  He  sucked  the  end  of  his  stick  and  shrugged  mean- 
ingly. "Of  course,  we  could  lose  the  gold  en  route  and 
thereby  pile  up  a  small  nest  egg  for  ourselves;  but  the 
safer  way  is  for  it  to  arrive  in  Chita.  The  Governor  will 
then  busy  himself  elsewhere  with  this  stupid  revolution, 
and  thus  we  shall  ensure  ourselves  a  clear  field  until  the 
spring." 

Otto  Kroner's  attention  seemed  to  be  far  away  on  the 
Divide  which  separated  them  from  Cloudy  Peak.  "Not 
forgetting  this  American,"  he  said  quietly.  "Such  a  one 
does  not  sit  by  idle  at  this  time,  and  we  cannot  allow  an 
independent  report  to  reach  His  Excellency  in  Chita." 

Grubof  laughed.  "My  sergeant  shall  take  the  gold  to 
Kara,  while  you  and  I,  with  as  many  Cossacks  as  we  need, 
will  break  a  trail  across  the  Divide — to  hunt  bear,  shall 
we  say.^  Does  the  prospect  please  you?" 

Kroner  laughed  deep  down  in  his  stomach.  "We  will  pu< 
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the  muzzle  on  that  sleek  little  bear-cat  they  call  Anna 
Mihaelovna  and  lead  her  back  to  the  Amazar.  My  old 
enemy,  Michael  Fielding,  will  find  it  costs  more  than  the 
price  of  his  machinery  to  get  her  back!" 

Grubof  rubbed  his  chin.  "I  am  an  old  hand  at  writing 
reports  that  will  shut  off  inquiry.  A  convenient  phrase  or 
two: — 'giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy^ ,  .  ,  ' a  man  who 
joins  forces  with  Gorbitza  peasants'.  .  .  *  one  who  leads  hish^ 
niks  against  the  authorities'.  .  .  .  One  could  make  a  readable 
report!  If  you  agree,  two  days  after  our  gold  convoy  leaves 
for  Kara  we  will  go  in  search  of  your  American."  He 
stamped  his  feet  in  the  snow  and  swaggered  a  little  as  he 
lighted  a  cigarette. 

Otto  Kroner  watched  him.  Grubof,  following  the  train 
of  his  thoughts,  looked  past  him  across  the  valley.  Pres- 
ently, he  pointed  again  with  his  stick.  "Our  plans  march," 
he  said,  **here  comes  the  horse  trader  just  at  the  moment 
when  extra  horseflesh  will  be  useful." 

Otto  Kroner  shaded  his  eyes.  Evan  was  driving  his  stock 
into  the  river  at  the  ford  above  the  village.  *'Well,  well — 
this  is  interesting,"  he  said,  "now  perhaps  we  shall  hear 
more  of  this  outlaw,  Kubrik!" 

Grubof  whistled  through  his  teeth. 

As  Evan  approached  the  open  gateway  no  one  was  in 
sight.  It  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  examine  the  ring 
of  fallen  timber  outside  the  stockade  and  the  tangle  of 
treetops  partly  buried  in  the  snow.  "The  old  devil  digs 
himself  in!"  he  commented,  and  smiled  as  he  turned  his 
horses  down  a  side  trail  which  led  around  the  outside  of  the 
fence.  "On  this  occasion,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  "being 
only  a  horse  trader,  Kubrik  will  arrive  by  the  back  way." 
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Once  out  of  sight  of  the  entrance,  he  looked  about  him 
carefully.  In  front,  running  swiftly  between  narrow 
banks,  a  stream  flowed  from  under  the  stockade  and 
passed  beneath  a  bridge.  He  stooped  and  looked  into  the 
water.  Grubof  had  chosen  his  headquarters  well;  winter  or 
summer,  thirst  would  not  drive  him  out  of  his  defenses,  for 
such  a  stream  would  never  freeze  to  the  bottom.  Evan 
nodded  his  appreciation  and  followed  his  horses. 

They  were  already  in  sight  of  the  back  entrance  when 
they  crossed  the  stream  again,  at  the  point  where  it 
entered  the  stockade.  This  time  Evan  showed  no  interest, 
for  a  Cossack  watched  him  from  the  gate. 

He  pulled  up :  "  So — it  is  our  gay  Alexis !  Hast  thou,  then, 
turned  from  love-making  to  chopping  wood?  It  is  a  pity 
that  on  this  occasion  I  have  no  axes  to  sell!  Is  it  permitted 
to  seek  a  word  with  thy  master.?" 

The  Cossack  grinned  and  opened  the  gate.  On  one  side 
of  the  entrance  Evan  noted  the  stables,  on  the  other,  the 
barracks.  The  church  in  the  center  cut  off  direct  view  of 
Grubofs  house. 

When  he  had  dismounted,  he  spoke  quickly  under  cover 
of  his  horse,  for  several  Cossacks  stood  about  the  doorway 
of  their  barracks.  '*It  is  well  for  thee  to  know  that  thy 
Olga  is  with  the  foreigner  and,  at  such  a  time,  the  foreigner 
is  in  danger." 

Alexis  looked  up  quickly,  but  Evan  warned  him  with  a 
glance:  Grubof  was  coming  toward  them. 

Grubof  gave  the  horse  trader  a  curt  nod  and  turned 
immediately  to  the  horses.  "Thou  hast  brought  good 
stock,"  he  admitted.  "Didst  thou  come  by  them  honestly.?" 

Evan  shrugged.  "A  horse  trader  is  a  horse  trader, 
Barin!" 
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Grubof  laughed.  "Water  them  and  put  them  in  the  cor- 
ral. I  will  talk  to  thee  later.'*  He  ordered  that  both  gates 
be  locked,  and  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  store- 
house. 

Evan  made  a  gesture  at  the  receding  back,  but  said 
nothing.  He  seemed  more  interested  in  driving  his  horses 
to  water. The  stream  entered  the  stockade  near  the  end  of 
the  stables  and  passed  out  again  fifty  yards  away,  behind 
the  store  buildings. Except  for  the  clearing  at  the  watering 
place  its  course  was  hidden  among  brush. 

The  horses  were  still  drinking  when  the  Cossack,  Alexis, 
joined  the  group.  "Thou  art  not  the  only  horse  thief  in 
the  Amazar,"  he  said,  adding  significantly:  "The  gates 
are  locked.'' 

Evan  spat  reflectively.  "Neither  art  thou  the  only  lover 
on  the  river.  Thy  Olga  serves  the  foreigner,  and  the  Pole, 
Rapin,  who  builds  his  machinery,  is  a  handsome  devil. 
Such  a  one  is  dangerous  to  a  girl's  heart.  Have  I  not  seen 
them  together?" 

Alexis  stroked  his  kinjal.  "Let  him  attend  to  his  ma- 
chinery!" he  said. 

"As  thou  wilt  doubtless  attend  to  thy  chopping!" 
grinned  the  horse  trader,  adding:  "It  is  well  that  I  should 
carry  word  of  thee  to  Olga." 

"I  need  no  messenger,  horse  trader,"  he  said  curtly. 
"In  three  days  the  gold  goes  out  to  Kara.  It  is  rumored 
that  we  wait  only  for  word  of  its  arrival  to  cross  the 
Divide.  In  a  little  while  our  Black  Devil  will  burn  a  candle 
to  his  saint  in  the  ruins  of  the  foreigner's  mine.  And  I  my- 
self will  attend  to  this  builder  of  machinery." 

Evan  took  out  his  tobacco.  "Then  perhaps  His  Well- 
born will  buy  my  horses." 
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The  Cossack  laughed  sarcastically.  "Perhaps  he  will 
take  them — and  send  thee  away  on  foot.  If  thou  art  wise 
thou  wilt  keep  clear  of  his  trail." 

Evan  hunted  for  a  match.  "It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
horse  trader  went  on  foot." 

Alexis  shrugged.  "Thou  wilt  need  all  thy  wits,"  he  said, 
and  walked  off  toward  the  barracks. 

Evan  grinned  after  him:  "Jealous  men  tell  tales!" 

Without  hurrying  he  put  his  horses  in  the  corral,  then 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Grubofs  house.  Before  he 
reached  the  store  buildings  he  had  secured  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  inside  of  the  stockade:  the  church  in  the 
center;  the  guest  house  behind  in  the  trees;  the  footpath 
that  ran  from  the  barracks  to  Grubofs  kitchen;  the  long 
store  building  standing  alone  in  the  open,  not  far  from  the 
main  entrance. 

He  stopped  in  the  wagon  road  in  front  of  the  store  to 
relight  his  cigarette.  It  gave  him  time  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  stream  back  to  the  gap  where  it  issued  from  the  hills. 
He  frowned  at  the  flame  of  his  match.  "The  old  jackal," 
he  muttered,  "if  his  Cossacks  are  willing  to  fight,  many 
mujiks  will  die.  One  must  think  of  a  way  to  betray  him 
from  the  inside." 

"Well,  horse  trader,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

Evan  dropped  his  spent  match  and  turned  round.  Otto 
Kroner  was  coming  toward  him  from  the  direction  of  the 
church.  "Did  the  Barin  speak?"  he  asked,  his  voice  a 
mixture  of  indiflPerence  and  respectful  attention. 

"I  did  speak — yes,"  said  Otto  Kroner,  coming  to  a 
stop  directly  in  front  of  him,  "and  it  will  pay  thee  to 
answer."  His  glance  shifted,  as  though  by  accident,  to  the 
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main  gateway,  where  a  Cossack  stood  on  guard.  He  moved 
slowly,  as  big  men  do,  and  produced  a  pocketbook  out  of 
which  he  counted  five  one-hundred-rouble  bills.  He  folded 
them  lengthwise,  flipped  them  so  that  they  rustled  crisply, 
and  held  them  out.  "For  thee!''  he  said  briefly. 

Evan  took  them  readily  enough.  **It  is  a  good  price  for 
five  horses,*'  he  said. 

Otto  Kroner  shook  his  head.  "Not  for  horses,"  he  cor- 
rected, "for  news!  What  dost  thou  know  of  this  outlaw?" 

"Little  enough,"  answered  Evan,  looking  at  him.  "Of 
a  certainty  one  hears  rumors,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  this 
outlaw  face  to  face  on  the  trail." 

He  looked  at  the  money  lovingly  and  made  a  half- 
hearted move  to  return  it.  "  Barin,  one  would  like  to  have 
such  a  sum."  He  glanced  about  anxiously,  as  though  he 
feared  he  could  be  overheard.  "Barin,  there  is  one  whom 
men  call  the  Ungainly  One — the  Camel — it  is  said  that  he 
is  a  man  without  a  master,  one  who  travels  without  bells. 
It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  man  is  the  outlaw  of 
whom  we  talk."  He  fumbled  with  his  cap.  "Barin,  it  is 
well  known  that  Kubrik  goes  with  money  on  his  head.  In 
a  little  while  I  myself  will  seek  out  this  Ungainly  One,  for 
it  has  long  been  in  my  mind  to  earn  such  a  reward." 

Otto  Kroner  spoke  softly.  "Put  the  money  in  thy  boot, 
horse  trader.  There  will  be  more  when  thou  canst  point 
out  this  Camel  of  whom  thou  speakest." 

Evan  put  the  money  in  his  boot  top  and  moved  to  go. 
Kroner  stopped  him.  "In  which  direction  wilt  thou 
search?" 

Evan's  eyes  wandered  away  to  the  Divide  in  the 
direction  of  Cloudy  Peak,  and  back  to  Otto  Kroner.  The 
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half-breed  watched  him.  His  nod  was  at  once  an  under- 
standing and  a  dismissal.  Evan  left  him  standing  in  the 
road. 

That  same  evening  Otto  Kroner  asked  Grubof  a  ques- 
tion. "Have  the  Cossacks  talked  to  thee  of  one  whom  they 
call  the  Camel.?" 

Grubof  laughed.  "  It  is  the  name  by  which  you  go  among 
the  mujiks  on  the  river,"  he  said.  "*A  camel  with  two 
humps' — but  that  is  nothing,"  he  hastened  to  add.  '*I 
myself  am  called  the  Black  Devil  of  the  Amazar." 

Otto  Kroner  looked  absently  into  the  fire.  He  appeared 
to  dismiss  the  subject.  Presently  Grubof  remarked: 
"That  thick-headed  horse  trader  has  gone  to  drive  in  the 
rest  of  his  stock,  twenty  horses  or  more.  He  is  to  return 
with  them  at  the  latest  in  ten  days.  We  shall  have  all  we 
require  for  our  trip  over  the  Divide." 

Otto  Kroner  did  not  look  up.  "And  what  price  did  you 
pay  for  the  five  he  has  left  behind?" 

Grubof  chuckled.  "Like  all  mujiks  he  goes  in  fear  of  this 
Kubrik.  He  was  well  content  to  wait  for  his  money  until 
he  returned."  He  spat  into  the  fire.  "He  need  have  no 
fear!  I  shall  use  his  horses  and  keep  his  money  for  him 
where  it  will  not  be  lost." 

Otto  Kroner  recrossed  his  knees.  "If  he  ever  returns  ..." 
he  muttered  under  his  breath. 


CHAPTER  X 

IN   THE    DEEP   WOODS 

ALTHOUGH  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced  when 
l\.  Kubrik  rode  away  from  headquarters,  he  did  not 
hurry.  He  seemed  as  careless  of  time  as  any  peasant.  Once 
or  twice  he  smiled  faintly  as  the  sound  of  axes  came  to  him 
across  the  flats,  and  each  time  he  looked  back  over  his  shoul- 
der. When  he  had  crossed  the  Amazar  River  and  reached 
the  place  where  the  road  entered  the  timber,  he  stopped 
his  horse  and  turned  round  for  a  last  look  at  the  valley. 

The  stockade  in  the  distance  showed  dark  and  solid  in 
the  semicircle  of  fallen  trees,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
evening  fires  rose  straight  against  the  hills. 

"By  Father  Anthony's  most  precious  saint,"  he  mur- 
mured, "a  thaw  is  coming  on!  For  a  week  kachalka  wheels 
will  again  travel  the  roads." 

The  thought  seemed  to  galvanize  him  into  action,  for, 
thereafter,  throughout  the  night,  he  put  the  miles  behind 
him  at  a  pace  that  would  have  left  Grubof  and  his  Cos- 
sacks far  in  the  rear. 

Before  dawn  he  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Divide. 
Here,  he  left  the  wagon  road  and  plunged  straight  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  an  hour  he  came  to  a  patch 
of  grass  that  had  been  cut  for  hay;  he  picketed  his  horse 
under  the  nearest  stack  and  slept  until  an  hour  of  noon. 
Evening  found  him  on  the  White  River  trail,  thirty  versts 
below  the  Kluchi  village.    With  the  last  of  the  daylight 
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he  turned  into  the  ranges  and,  a  couple  of  versts  from  the 
main  valley,  came  out  on  a  small  hay  meadow  where  a 
score  of  horses  were  picketed.  On  the  far  side  of  the  rock 
he  came  upon  Sablin  eating  his  supper  beside  a  fire. 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  hishnik  had  been  camping 
there  for  a  number  of  days  but,  beyond  the  most  casual 
of  greetings,  neither  man  spoke  until  Kubrik  had  ofF- 
saddled  and  attended  to  his  mount.  When  he  sat  down 
Sablin  handed  him  the  kettle.  He  drank  half  the  contents 
without  taking  his  lips  from  the  spout,  then  spat  a  mouth- 
ful of  tea  leaves  into  the  fire  and  reached  for  some  bread. 
**Thy  waiting  is  finished,"  he  remarked.  "To-morrow  the 
gold  convoy  will  take  the  White  River  trail  on  its  way  to 
the  Kara.  We  have  no  more  than  two  days  in  which  to 
spring  our  trap." 

Sablin  went  on  eating.  **Time  enough — if  thou  art  still 
minded  to  risk  thy  neck  in  such  a  business." 

Kubrik  laughed — and  the  sound  of  it  caused  Sablin  to 
pause  in  the  act  of  reaching  for  the  kettle — "One  does  not 
count  risks  when  one  has  waited  as  I  have  waited! 
I  have  been  to  the  Amazar  and  have  talked  with  the 
Black  Devil.  He  goes  in  fear  of  Kubrik;  and  if,  now,  we 
steal  his  gold  he  will  slam  the  door  of  his  stockade  and  will 
not  dare  to  come  out.  Then  when  the  time  comes  .  .  ." 

There  was  silence  while  the  firelight  made  dancing  points 
on  his  black  eyes,  and  Sablin  consumed  three  separate 
cigarettes  before  he  spoke  again.  "Listen,  old  fox,  hast 
thou  heard  the  story  of  the  Wolf-man?  No.^  Then  I  will 
tell  it  to  thee." 

They  left  their  shelter  before  daylight.  The  thaw  that 
Kubrik  had  predicted  was  already  melting  the  snow  and 
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turning  the  trails  into  runnels  of  dirty  water.  In  addition 
to  their  rifles  and  axes,  Kubrik  carried  a  portion  of  a  cross- 
cut saw.  They  struck  out  through  the  foothills,  taking  no 
pains  to  hide  their  trail  in  the  soggy  snow. 

An  hour  brought  them  out  on  the  White  River  flats, 
where  the  valley  skirted  the  edge  of  a  high  bluff.  Kubrik 
took  his  bearings.  ** Yonder  is  the  place,''  he  said.  "Where 
the  bluff  turns  the  stream.  At  this  season  the  fog  hangs 
through  the  night,  for  the  taiga  is  damp  with  moss  and 
tundra.  It  is  in  such  places  that  ghosts  loiter  in  the  dark 
of  the  moon." 

Sablin  crossed  himself  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
Kubrik  put  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "Have  a  care,  old  man;  it 
is  well  to  believe  somewhat  in  ghosts,  for  thus  wilt  thou 
remember  the  tale  I  have  taught  thee,  but  on  the  night 
when  the  Black  One's  Cossacks  pass  by  the  hollow 
tree " 

Sablin  stopped  him:  "Let  this  old  hishnik  but  hear  the 
jangle  of  their  bells  and  all  the  ghosts  in  the  taiga  will  not 
spoil  his  aim!  Where,  then,  is  this  hollow  tree.^" 

Kubrik  walked  on  through  the  brush,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  came  out  on  the  Kara  road  under  the  shade 
of  the  bluff.  It  was  a  narrow  road  barely  wide  enough  for 
kachalka  wheels,  and  at  this  point  was  constructed  of 
corduroy  which  for  half  a  verst  crossed  a  strip  of  swampy 
ground.  Overhead,  the  trees  were  damp  with  moss  and 
dripping  leaves.  Every  fifty  yards  or  so  a  bridge  was  swung 
across  some  slime — spots  to  be  avoided  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  tundra  swamps. 

In  the  center  of  one  of  these  bridges  Kubrik  stopped  and 
looked  into  the  greenish  mud  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
bridge.  "This  is  where  the  convoy  will  come  to  grief,"  he 
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said.  "Those  who  have  a  mind  to  can  fly  back  up  the  trail, 
but  there  is  no  road  over  the  side  except  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bog.'* 

SabHn  spat  on  his  hands  and  unstrapped  his  tools. 

When  they  had  finished  their  preparations,  the  stringers 
under  the  center  of  the  bridge  were  so  nearly  sawn  through 
that  the  flooring  sagged  a  little  under  their  combined 
weight.  Kubrik  wiped  his  hands  on  his  boots.  "No  sledge 
will  pass  this  way  until  fresh  snow  falls;  and  one  man  and 
a  horse  can  pass  safely,  perhaps  two,  if  the  ponies  are 
small.  But  should  six  Cossacks  with  a  kachalka  in  their 
midst  cross  at  one  time" — he  made  a  gesture  as  though 
breaking  a  stick — "there  is  a  possibility  that  the  gold 
convoy  will  meet  with  a  little  delay!"  He  beckoned  Sablin 
to  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  pointed  to  a  hollow  tree  just 
visible  through  the  underbrush.  "That  is  thy  pulpit," 
he  explained. 

Sablin  took  his  bearings.  "It  is  well  placed!"  he  said. 
"And,  on  this  occasion,  how  many  Cossacks  does  one 
shoot?" 

"Two,"  answered  Kubrik.  "The  two  that  come  next  be- 
hind the  kachalka  shall  be  thy  meat,  those  in  front  are 
mine.  And  my  dogs  shall  put  the  fear  of  ghosts  into  the 
pair  who  ride  last." 

Sablin's  watery  old  eyes  twinkled.  "It  will  be  like  shoot- 
ing ducks  from  a  blind!" 

"Hide  thy  rifle  in  the  hollow  tree,"  answered  Kubrik. 
He  picked  up  his  own  and  carried  it  a  few  paces  to  where  a 
large  cottonwood  grew  near  the  trail.  At  some  time  it  had 
been  partly  uprooted,  and  now  it  lay  out  over  the  road  at 
such  an  angle  that  an  active  man  could  scramble  up  the 
hidden  side  of  the  trunk.  This  he  proceeded  to  do. 
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He  deposited  his  rifle  safely  and  settled  himself  in  the 
crotch  of  a  limb.  When  Sablin  returned  to  the  trail  there 
was  no  sign  of  him;  he  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  planking 
and  peered  up  into  the  branches.  "Where  art  thou?"  he 
demanded.  "Thou  hast  dropped  from  sight  like  a  lynx 
among  rocks." 

"That  is  as  it  should  be!"  answered  Kubrik.  He  whistled 
softly — then  a  second  time,  louder.  The  echo  came  back 
from  the  bluff  so  startlingly  clear  that  Sablin  jumped. 

Kubrik  whistled  again — this  time  the  echo  mingled 
with  the  howl  of  a  wolf.  Sablin  reached  for  his  ax. 

A  warning  voice  came  from  the  tree:  "Stand  still,  thou 
old  fool!" 

Before  Sablin  could  protest  two  animals  broke  clear  of 
the  underbrush.  They  loped  along  the  road,  ignored  Sab- 
lin completely,  picked  up  Kubrik's  scent,  and  in  an  instant 
had  followed  him  into  the  tree. 

Sablin  crossed  himself  and  began  to  make  a  cigarette. 

Presently  Kubrik  came  down.  He  glanced  quickly  at  the 
sun.  "We  have  a  long  way  to  go  still,"  he  remarked;  "it 
is  time  that  we  covered  our  trail." 

They  cleared  away  all  trace  of  their  work,  brushing 
over  the  surface  of  the  corduroy  to  obliterate  their  foot- 
steps. In  a  few  minutes  they  were  ready  to  go. 

Kubrik  went  ahead,  turning  off  into  the  swamp.  "Thou 
hast  forgotten  thy  devil  dogs,"  Sablin  called  after  him, 
"or  is  it  that  their  mother  was  a  bobcat  and  they  are 
willing  to  roost  in  trees  .^" 

"They  learn  a  new  trick,"  Kubrik  answered.  "Watch 
now!"  He  whistled  again,  this  time  very  softly.  There 
was  a  slight  rustle  in  the  branches  of  the  cottonwood,  and 
the  two  dogs  leaped  to  the  trail.  It  was  a  clear  drop  of  a 
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dozen  feet,  but  they  landed  smoothly  on  their  feet  and 
trotted  away  into  the  swamp  like  a  pair  of  wild  animals. 

Sablin  crossed  himself  again.  "Gospodi!  When  it  is  dark 
and  there  is  a  fog,  they  will  sail  through  the  air  like  the 
ghost  of  Satan  himself!" 

Kubrik  nodded.  "They  will  do  their  part,  if  thou  dost 
not  forget  thine." 

It  was  midway  between  daylight  and  darkness  when 
Grubofs  gold  convoy  emerged  from  the  foothills  in  sight 
of  Kluchi  village.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  thaw  they  had 
crossed  the  range  at  reckless  speed,  for  the  sergeant  was 
nervous  and  in  no  mood  for  delay. 

As  they  rounded  the  last  thicket  of  rhododendrons, 
they  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  outlaw. 

He  had  lain  hidden  for  an  hour,  listening  for  their 
kachalka  bells.  Now,  with  a  slow  smile,  his  eyes  followed 
the  cavalcade  out  of  sight.  His  enemy  had  learned  nothing; 
it  was  the  same  clumsy  mechanical  formation.  Two  Cos- 
sacks in  front  of  the  kachalka  and  two  behind,  the  ser- 
geant riding  alone  in  the  rear.  Let  him  but  disable  the 
clumsy  vehicle  in  the  center  and  the  whole  convoy  would 
be  thrown  into  confusion  and  divided  into  two  parts. 

He  threw  an  arm  across  his  dogs.  *'Aye,  snarl  a  little! 
Thy  time  comes.  Gospodi!  One  should  pray  to  Father 
Anthony's  God  lest  some  day  they  carry  their  gold  in 
saddlebags  and  leave  their  bells  and  their  wheels  at 
home!" 

The  last  jangle  of  the  kachalka  as  it  pulled  up  in  the 
village  assured  him  that  his  plans  were  well  conceived. 
He  began  to  smoke  then,  and  walked  back  through  the 
scrub  to  where  his  horses  were  picketed. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE    WOLF-MAN 

THE  sergeant  dismounted  in  front  of  the  guest  house. 
He  was  out  of  temper  and,  being  a  bully,  vented  his 
spleen  on  the  nearest  Cossack,  who  was  the  driver  of  the 
kachalka.  "To  the  devil  with  thee  for  a  lousy  mujik! 
Thou  hast  already  delayed  us  an  hour."  He  jabbed  his 
whip  handle  into  the  ribs  of  the  Tomsk  horse.  ''Stand 
over,  clumsy  feet.  His  Excellency  desires  to  descend.'' 

The  tired  horse  stumbled  to  one  side.  The  sergeant 
caught  it  roughly  by  the  bridle:  "Of  all  the  evil  luck!" 
he  exploded,  "thy  long-legged  camel  has  all  but  cast  a 
shoe." 

"I  tried  to  tell  thee  it  was  loose "  began  the  driver, 

but  the  sergeant  interrupted:  "On  guard,  pig!  In  the 
morning  thou  shalt  attend  to  it  while  thy  betters  drink 
tea."  He  unloaded  the  heavy  gold  sacks  and,  with  due 
ceremony,  had  them  carried  before  him  into  the  guest 
house. 

Two  hours  later,  the  men  had  eaten  their  supper  and 
were  smoking  round  the  stove  when  the  guard  came  in, 
disturbing  the  sergeant,  who  was  dozing  in  the  only  chair. 

"There  is  an  old  hishnik  in  the  street  who  will  not  go 
away,"  he  announced;  "he  talks  about  the  Kara  road.  He 
is  sober." 

The  sergeant  sat  up  and  reached  for  his  whip.  "Fetch 
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him  in/'  he  said  impatiently.  The  guard  opened  the  door 
and  old  Sablin  stood  bowing  on  the  threshold.  He  beck- 
oned him  in  and  closed  the  door. 

The  sergeant  looked  him  over.  "Well,"  he  said,  "thy 
tale.?" 

Sablin  fumbled  nervously,  or  so  it  appeared.  "Barin 
— the  Wolf-man  runs  on  the  trail." 

Every  man  in  the  room  lifted  his  head.  Sabhn  moved 
closer.  "Barin,  if  thou  goest  by  the  Kara  trail  he  will 
wait  for  thee  by  the  bluff  where  the  fog  Hes  thickest  over 
the  swamp." 

The  sergeant  upset  his  glass  of  tea.  "Thou  old  fool — 
must  thou  come  to  me  with  thy  talk  of  ghosts.?" 

Sablin  fumbled  with  his  Hps.  "Barin,  to-night  he  runs 
in  the  foothills  close  to  the  village.  I  am  afraid  to  be 
alone!"  And  then,  as  though  anxious  to  gain  a  hearing, 
he  launched  abruptly  into  his  story. 

"It  is  a  saying  among  the  hishniks  that  a  man  who  is 
murdered  for  his  gold  will  come  back  to  seek  revenge. 
There  was  once  a  hishnik,  an  unfriendly  man,  who  went 
alone  in  the  taiga.  But  always  he  returned  with  gold, 
enough  to  keep  him  drunk  for  many  weeks.  In  the  village 
he  was  named  the  Wolf-man,  for  he  cared  only  for  his 
dogs,  curs  that  snapped  at  one's  heels.  But  there  arrived 
a  day  when  a  man  such  as  thyself,  Barin,  a  fine  man  who 
feared  nothing,  followed  him  into  the  ranges.  Twice  he 
came  out,  and  each  time  he  was  alone,  but  the  third  time 
he  disappeared." 

Sablin  made  a  motion,  slowly  opening  and  shutting  his 
hand.  "He  was  gone,  Barin — neither  did  the  Wolf-man 
ever  return." 

"  But  there  it  was:  one  had  heard  the  story,  and  the  gold 
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was  waiting  for  him  who  should  seek  it.  I  was  younger  in 
those  days,  Barin — I  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  afraid. 
I  searched  in  the  ranges  behind  the  bluff  until  at  last  I 
came  upon  the  very  balagan''  [hut]  "that  the  Wolf-man 
had  built. 

"His  skeleton  lay  there,  with  a  hatchet  through  his 
skull — one  knew  him  by  the  trigger  finger  which  was 
missing."  He  paused  to  fumble  for  the  makings  of  a 
cigarette.  "Barin,  it  was  not  my  business,  so  I  left  him 
there  in  his  bunk  and  looked  for  the  gold.  It  was  not  hard 
to  find,  and  it  was  rich — but  there,  in  the  very  cut  itself, 
lay  the  bones  of  the  man  who  was  not  afraid.  He  had  been 
eaten  by  wolves,  Barin,  as  one  could  see  by  the  marks  of 
their  teeth.  And  his  kinjal  lay  naked  in  the  midst  of  his 
scattered  bones.'' 

Sablin  stopped  again.  He  found  a  match  and  struck  it 
on  his  boot.  "But  one  is  not  fearful  of  bones — so  I  went 
to  washing  gold.  Two  days  I  worked;  and  on  the  third 
the  wolves  howled.  But  the  gravel  was  rich,  and  I  had  a 
gun. 

"On  the  fourth  night,  Barin,  they  came  to  me — across 
the  tops  of  the  trees!  Two  great  wolves  and,  with  them,  the 
Silent  One — the  man  whose  trigger  finger  was  missing, 
whose  bones  lay  rotting  in  the  balagan.  They  found  me 
beside  my  fire,  and  they  crept  up,  as  ghosts  come — si- 
lently— creeping  sideways — cold  and  clammy  in  the  dark 
of  the  moon. 

"Barin,  I  was  afraid,  but  I  struck  with  my  kinjal; 
it  went  deep  into  the  neck  of  the  wolf  that  was  nearest. 

"And  I  shot  the  Silent  One  in  the  head.  I  am  a  good  shot, 
Barin;  but  it  made  nothing,  for  thou  canst  not  kill  a 
ghost.  His  bones  rattled  like  dry  sticks.  Tut  up  thy  gun,' 
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he  whispered ;  *this  once  I  will  call  off  my  wolves,  but  take 
no  gold  with  thee.'' 

"And  his  wolves  howled  and  I  was  alone. 

"Barin,  I  fled  through  the  whole  night,  but  I  took  my 
gold  with  me.  I  came  to  the  road  by  the  bluff  and  stopped 
to  make  tea,  for  already  it  was  dawn.  At  such  times 
ghosts  are  weaker,  but  the  Silent  One  is  not  as  other 
ghosts.  Even  though  it  was  almost  daylight,  there  he  was 
on  the  trail.  Barin,  I  jumped  into  the  swamp — but,  when 
he  was  gone,  my  gold  had  turned  into  the  trigger  finger 
of  a  dead  man's  hand." 

The  sergeant  poured  a  glass  of  cold  tea  with  a  hand 
that  trembled  a  little.  "It  is  a  foolish  tale  and,  even  if 
it  were  once  true,  thy  ghost  is  dead  long  ago." 

Sablin  retreated  to  the  window  and  looked  out  as 
though  he  feared  the  Silent  One  might  be  looking  in. 
"Barin,  two  days  ago  I  went  again  into  the  ranges.  I 
washed  a  little  gold;  but  again  the  wolves  howled — and  I 
have  learned  to  be  afraid.  I  left  while  it  was  still  daylight. 
But,  as  I  passed  the  bluflP,  there  was  the  Silent  One  on  the 
trail." 

He  struck  a  match  on  the  windowsill  and  applied  it  to 
the  stub  of  his  cigarette.  While  the  match  still  burned,  he 
fumbled  in  his  clothes  and  produced  a  buckskin  sack. 

He  dropped  the  spent  match  and  crossed  to  the  table. 
"Barin,  thou  shalt  judge  for  thyself."  He  pulled  the 
string  and  emptied  the  contents  into  the  sergeant's  saucer. 
The  sergeant  stared  stupidly,  and  then  his  chair  scraped 
noisily  on  the  floor. 

In  the  saucer  lay  the  mummified  finger  of  a  man's  hand. 
Even  as  he  stared,  a  wolf  howled  on  the  hillside  near  by. 

Except  for  audible  breathing,  there  was  silence  in  the 
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room  while  one  could  count  ten,  and  then,  almost  in  the 
yard,  the  howl  was  repeated. 

The  kachalka  driver  rose  to  his  feet.  He  spoke  to  his 
comrades  rather  than  to  the  sergeant.  **I  have  heard  of 
this  Wolf-man'' — his  voice  was  no  more  than  a  whisper — 
"it  is  said  that  the  one  to  whom  the  finger  is  given  will 
be  the  next  to  die." 

All  eyes  turned  toward  the  sergeant,  and  the  saucer 
which,  with  its  gruesome  contents,  lay  beside  his  elbow. 

The  sergeant  turned  pale  under  his  tan.  He  made  no 
pretense  that  he  had  not  yet  "learned  to  be  afraid."  He 
scraped  his  chair  back  along  the  wall. 

"Come,  pogani!"  [defiled  one]  he  roared,  "pick  up  thy 
devil's  trophy  and  march!" 

"Barin — "  said  Sablin  beseechingly,  "Barin,  there  are 
the  wolves.  Thou  canst  not  drive  me  out!" 

"Thou  hadst  better  hurry,"  said  the  sergeant  signifi- 
cantly, "or  of  a  certainty,  as  the  story  has  it,  thou  wilt 
be  the  next  to  die."  He  motioned  to  the  nearest  Cossack 
and  old  Sablin  was  thrown  out  into  the  street,  his  devil's 
trophy  after  him. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  shut,  the  old  man  walked 
away  quietly  enough  and  presently  came  to  where  Kubrik 
waited  with  the  horses.  They  were  some  distance  beyond 
the  village  before  either  spoke. 

"Thy  signal  was  a  long  time  coming!"  said  Kubrik 
at  last. 

Sablin  laughed  dryly.  "Thy  story  bit  deep  into  the 
sergeant's  fears.  He  will  not  readily  forget." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  hand  into  his  saddlebag  for  his 
vodka  bottle,  and  drew  out,  much  to  his  surprise,  a  worn 
horseshoe  with  the  newly  drawn  nails  still  attached.  He 
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looked  at  it  with  mingled  amazement  and  disgust.  "Thy 
thrice-damned  ghost  has  played  a  trick  with  my  vodka," 
he  announced.  "He  has  sent  us  a  warning." 

Kubrik  laughed  outright.  "Thy  vodka  is  in  the  belly 
of  the  one  man  in  Kluchi  who  can  make  horseshoes.  He 
will  be  drunk  until  to-morrow  noon."  As  SabHn  still  looked 
mystified,  he  added:  "It  was  necessary  to  keep  thee  sober, 
my  friend,  and  also  it  was  necessary  to  delay  the  convoy 
lest  they  spring  our  trap  by  daylight,  therefore  I  removed 
a  loose  shoe  from  the  Tomsk  horse  that  pulls  the  kachalka." 

Sablin  spat  very  deliberately,  first  on  one  side  of  the 
shoe  and  then  on  the  other,  then  threw  it  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  brush.  Fumbling  inside  his  shirt  he  produced  the 
dried  finger  and  handed  it  to  Kubrik. 

"Take  thy  devil's  token,"  he  said,  "for  of  a  certainty 
I  myself  believe  in  thy  ghosts!" 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   HOLD-UP 

THE  apparently  trivial  matter  of  the  cast  shoe  threw 
the  gold  convoy  into  confusion,  for  though  the  road 
was  still  soft  from  the  thaw,  at  any  moment  it  might 
freeze  and,  with  new  ice,  an  unshod  horse  could  not  hope 
to  maintain  its  feet. 

The  sergeant  was  furious.  But  he  was  also  a  man  of  re- 
source. He  dug  the  drunken  blacksmith  out  of  his  lair  and 
ducked  him  thoroughly  in  his  own  trough,  and  when  that 
failed  to  sober  him  he  set  to  work  himself  and  fashioned 
a  serviceable  shoe  out  of  such  scraps  of  iron  as  he  was 
able  to  find.  But  not  being  an  expert  it  took  time,  and 
when  the  convoy  was  at  last  ready  for  the  trail,  it  was 
past  midday. 

The  sergeant  lined  up  his  men  in  front  of  the  guest 
house.  His  anger  had  settled  down  to  an  irritable  nervous 
tension,  for  like  all  men  of  his  class  he  was  superstitious, 
and,  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  he  could  still  hear  the  ghostly 
bowlings  of  the  night.  His  own  nervousness  reflected  back 
to  him  in  the  bearing  of  his  men  and,  stupidly,  he  fanned 
the  flame  of  their  fears. 

"In  four  little  hours  it  will  be  dark,"  he  announced  in 
sarcastic  tones.  "It  has  been  related  that,  at  the  bluflf, 
a  ghost  haunts  the  swamps;  on  this  occasion,  therefore, 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  overmuch  loitering  on  the 
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trail!"  He  swung  himself  into  the  saddle  and  gave  the 
order  to  mount. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  convoy  had  cleared  the  village, 
and,  as  he  had  prophesied,  there  was  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, for  his  men  rode  recklessly. 

But  luck,  it  seemed,  was  against  them,  for  when  they 
had  almost  reached  the  bluff  they  came  to  a  short  stretch 
of  bog  on  the  edge  of  a  natural  hay  meadow,  where  a  strip 
of  corduroy  had  been  torn  from  the  roadbed.  The  peasants 
had  removed  the  hay  and,  rather  than  go  farther  for  fuel, 
had  used  the  corduroy — a  common  enough  practice  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  nights  were  cold.  Roads,  they 
reasoned,  were  built  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  Chenov- 
niks  who  drove  in  kachalkas,  and  in  the  spring,  if  the 
trail  should  be  impassable,  their  village  would  be  paid 
to  make  repairs. 

The  sergeant  surveyed  the  gap  with  an  experienced  eye. 
To  flounder  through  was  to  risk  a  broken  wheel.  He 
roundly  cursed  all  mujiks  and  gave  the  order  to  dismount. 

To  effect  repairs  took  half  an  hour — the  last  half  hour 
of  daylight.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  obstruction  the 
convoy  re-formed  in  the  dusk.  As  the  sergeant  gave  the 
order  to  mount,  somewhere  out  on  the  hillside  a  rabchick 
piped.  ...  It  was  a  common  enough  sound  at  evening,  but 
each  man  in  his  heart  was  thinking  of  the  Wolf-man, 
and  the  clear  whistle  came  through  the  mists  with  the 
significance  of  a  portent.  The  men  shuffled  their  feet 
and  looked  at  one  another. 

The  sergeant  repeated  his  order.  "The  roadhouse  is 
five  versts  beyond  the  bluff,"  he  said  sourly,  **and  every 
minute  will  be  darker  when  we  enter  the  swamps." 
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Instead  of  mounting  as  ordered,  the  two  men  who  rode 
in  the  lead  exchanged  glances.  One  of  them  grumbled 
audibly.  "There  is  firewood  here,  and  hay;  it  were  best 
to  spend  the  night  where  we  are." 

The  sergeant  checked  a  consuming  desire  to  swear — 
the  demeanor  of  his  men  was  becoming  threatening.  He 
spoke  instead  with  a  touch  of  dignity.  **The  order  has 
been  given  to  mount.  Does  one  camp  with  gold  in  an 
open  hay  meadow.?  The  Black  Devil  would  of  a  cer- 
tainty hear  of  it."  He  jumped  briskly  into  the  saddle. 

But  not  one  of  his  men  moved;  they  stood  about  him 
hunching  their  shoulders,  watching  him  out  of  the  corners 
of  their  eyes.  "It  is  not  well  to  go  farther  to-night!"  re- 
iterated the  man  who  had  spoken  before. 

The  murmur  of  approval  was  general,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  the  rabchick  piped  a  second  time. 

It  acted  on  the  sergeant  like  a  whip  lash.  He  lost  his 
temper — magnificently.  His  hand  fell  heavily  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  kachalka  driver:  *'Out  of  my  way,  durak!" 
He  used  the  man  as  a  vaulting  pole  and  without  coming 
to  the  ground  jumped  from  his  saddle  directly  into  the 
kachalka.  **Now  we  will  see,"  he  said,  glaring  about,  his 
voice  hoarse  with  rage;  *' those  of  you  who  wish  to  obey 
orders  can  follow  your  sergeant,  and  those  of  you  who  fear 
the  howling  of  a  ghost  more  than  the  rage  of  the  Black 
Devil  of  the  Amazar  can  stay  behind.  But  unless  you 
shoot  me  down  I  will  of  a  certainty  report  the  matter 
on  my  return." 

He  slashed  the  Tomsk  horse  smartly  on  the  flank.  "Clear 
the  trail — mujiks!  If  need  be  I  will  deliver  the  gold 
alone." 
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The  men  fell  away  as  the  big  horse  lunged  forward.  In 
twenty  seconds  it  was  swallowed  up  in  mist. 

The  kachalka  driver  was  the  first  to  move.  He  caught 
at  the  bridle  of  the  sergeant's  horse.  "I  go  with  the  only 
man  who  is  not  afraid!"  he  stated  tersely,  and  vaulted 
into  the  saddle.  The  rest  followed.  No  man  wished  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  fog. 

They  caught  up  to  the  kachalka  as  it  entered  the  tim- 
ber. The  sergeant  heard  them,  but  he  did  not  look  round. 
The  road  was  narrow  and  not  easy  to  follow  in  the  gloom 
and,  perforce,  he  slowed  down  to  a  foot's  pace.  It  was  thus 
that  they  entered  the  half  verst  of  corduroy  that  spanned 
the  tundra  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bluff,  and  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  dripping  woods.  The  men  on  horseback  crowded 
together  close  to  the  wheels  of  the  kachalka,  their  ears 
straining  with  superstitious  fears.  Even  the  bells  seemed 
to  muffle  their  clamor  in  deference  to  the  heavy  all- 
pervading  silence. 

A  hollow  tree  swung  into  view  and  merged  again  into 
the  underbrush. 

At  that  moment  the  long,  low  howl  of  a  wolf  came  to 
them  out  of  the  swamp.  The  big  Tomsk  horse  plunged 
and  stopped  dead. 

The  horses  behind  jostled  together  against  the  rear 
of  the  cart.  There  was  a  heartbeat  of  confused  silence — 
and  then  the  echo  beat  back  from  the  face  of  the  bluff. 

It  passed  mysteriously  close  in  the  fog,  yet  the  lone- 
someness  of  its  wail  carried  it  far  away  into  the  ranges. 

The  sergeant  swore  between  clenched  teeth,  and  with 
one  accord  the  whole  convoy  swept  forward  to  the  bridge, 
twenty  feet  ahead. 

The  kachalka  was  already  halfway  across  when  some- 
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thing  snapped  beneath  its  wheels.  The  center  of  the  bridge 
parted,  and  the  severed  ends  dropped  with  a  deadened 
splash  into  the  slime  below.  The  Tomsk  horse  attempted 
for  a  struggling  moment  to  hold  his  footing  on  the  slippery 
incline  of  the  farther  side,  then  came  down  heavily  on 
his  nose.  He  lay  there  kicking  in  the  broken  shafts, 
but  holding  the  kachalka  from  being  completely  sub- 
merged. 

The  sergeant,  an  active  man,  was  on  his  feet  and  would 
have  vaulted  clear  but,  of  the  five  men  who  followed  him, 
two  were  already  on  the  bridge,  and  while  through  sheer 
quickness  one  of  them  jerked  his  horse  back  to  safety, 
the  other  sHd  helplessly  into  the  confusion  at  the  cen- 
ter. The  impact  threw  the  sergeant  head  first  into  the 
bog. 

The  plunge  saved  his  life,  for  at  the  moment  when  he 
pitched  out  of  the  cart,  dragging  the  lines  with  him,  a 
bullet  crashed  into  the  seat.  At  sound  of  the  rifle  shot, 
the  four  men  left  on  the  brink  came  to  startled  attention. 
In  a  moment,  a  second  shot  followed  and  the  Cossack 
who  had  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  kachalka  pitched 
over  the  side  and  disappeared. 

Simultaneously,  two  huge  wolves,  appearing  it  seemed 
from  the  very  skies,  soared  down  on  to  the  backs  of  the 
two  Cossacks  nearest  the  bridge.  .  .  . 

Unreasoning  panic  took  possession  of  the  others.  Nor- 
mally they  were  brave  men,  but  fingerless  ghosts  and 
phantom  wolves  had  shattered  their  nerve.  First  one  and 
then  the  other  turned  and  fled  back  up  the  trail,  fol- 
lowed by  three  riderless  horses. 

A  mocking  laugh  went  after  them. 

Down  in  the  brush  at  the  side  of  the  trail  two  men 
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were  fighting  for  their  lives.  For  a  while  only  their  heavy 
breathing  could  be  heard,  together  with  the  muffled 
snarling  of  wild  things  tearing  at  their  prey.  And  then 
a  sharp  whistle  called  a  halt. 

The  animals  were  gone — as  unsubstantial  as  the  mist 
out  of  which  they  had  come. 

When  the  two  Cossacks  who  had  been  mauled  by  his 
dogs  had  fled  from  the  scene,  Kubrik  dropped  from  his 
tree  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  trail. 

But  he  dodged  back  under  cover  instantly  for,  ten 
paces  away,  he  saw  the  sergeant  in  the  act  of  hauling 
himself  out  of  the  bog.  He  had  saved  himself  from  being 
engulfed  by  the  lines  which  he  had  retained  in  his  grasp, 
and  now  pulled  himself  back  to  safety  on  the  ruins  of  the 
bridge. 

The  Tomsk  horse  was  still  struggling  to  regain  his  feet, 
and  the  sergeant's  first  care  was  to  free  him  and  encourage 
him  up  the  steep  slope  to  a  safe  footing.  He  left  him  on  the 
level  trail  and  returned  to  the  kachalka,  which  remained 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  bog,  wedged  between  the  broken 
portions  of  the  bridge.  Carefully  feeling  his  way  he 
crawled  along  the  shaft,  but  as  he  leaned  over  the  dash- 
board to  reach  for  his  rifle  a  voice  came  to  him  out  of  the 
fog. 

The  words  came  slowly,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  quavering 
falsetto  of  an  old  man:  ^^That  way  death  lies,  sergeant — be 
warned.^' 

The  sergeant  pulled  back.  .  .  .  But  the  gold  was  there, 
under  the  seat.  .  .  .  Duty  steadied  him.  He  put  one  leg 
over  the  dashboard  and  leaned  down.  As  his  fingers 
touched  the  sack,  over  his  head — not  more  than  a  yard 
away  as  it  appeared  to  him — came  a  ghostly  long-drawn 
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sigh,  and  the  voice  spoke  again:  '* Be  warnedy  sergeant,  .  .  ." 
It  was  scarcely  a  whisper. 

He  straightened  his  back  to  balance  the  weight  of  gold, 
and  in  so  doing  raised  his  head.  There  on  the  farther 
slope  of  the  broken  bridge  were  two  wolves.  One  was 
poised  for  an  instant  spring,  waiting  as  it  might  be  for  a 
signal.  The  other  lifted  its  head  into  the  air  and  howled. 
A  peal  of  derisive  laughter  mingled  with  the  echo  from 
the  blufF. 

**  That  way  death  lies,  sergeant. ^^  The  voice  came  again, 
gently,  patiently,  touching  his  ears  Hke  the  drip,  drip, 
drip  of  the  mist-laden  underbrush.  "Remember  the  finger- 
less  hand.  .  .  /'  The  voice  was  a  sigh.  "It  is  well  to  he 
warned.'' 

The  big  Tomsk  horse  snorted  with  fear.  The  sergeant 
had  no  wish  to  be  left  alone.  His  hand  slipped  from  the 
sack  and  grabbed  at  the  dangling  end  of  the  lines,  and 
GO,  half  scrambling,  half  dragged,  he  reached  terra  firma, 
and,  mounting,  fled,  leaving  the  gold  to  its  attendant 
ghosts.  Fifteen  seconds  later  the  echo  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
died  away  in  the  direction  of  the  bluflT. 

Kubrik  moved  quickly.  He  secured  the  gold  from  the 
wreck  of  the  kachalka,  and  the  rifles  that  had  been  aban- 
doned on  the  trail.  Then  he  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
hollow  tree.  **  Where  art  thou,  thou  old  fool,  Sablin.?'* 
he  whispered,  and  his  voice  showed  that  he  would  be 
impatient  of  delay. 

Sablin  appeared  out  of  the  fog.  **It  is  not  according  to 
God" — he  began,  making  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  ner- 
vousness. 

Kubrik  swung  round,  roughly  enough,  in  the  direction 
of  the  trail.  **Stop  thy  accursed  teeth  from  chattering  and 
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march,  durak!"  he  growled.  "This  ghost  that  we  have 
raised  will  of  a  certainty  follow  us  to  Gorbitza.  One  can 
feel  him  creeping  up  in  the  fog." 

He  cast  a  hasty  glance  back  toward  the  bridge  and, 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  Sablin  was  following, 
strode  away  toward  his  camp  in  the  ranges. 

But  Sablin  was  not  many  paces  behind. 


PART   III 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    FIERY    CROSS 

IN  LESS  than  two  days  the  news  of  the  hold-up  had 
seeped  everywhere  throughout  the  taiga.  It  sent  timid 
men  whispering  into  corners  and  bold  ones  to  violent  boast- 
ing on  the  street;  women  discussed  it  over  the  water  holes 
in  the  ice;  and  strangers,  meeting  on  the  trail,  exaggerated 
the  story.  But  always  the  name  of  Kubrik  the  outlaw 
was  spoken  in  undertones. 

In  a  country  where  petty  hold-ups  were  frequent,  con- 
tractors had  often  enough  been  robbed  of  their  gold.  But 
that  the  Black  One's  own  sergeant,  traveling  at  top 
speed  with  Grubofs  gold  convoy,  should  be  held  up  and 
robbed  on  the  Kara  road  .  .  .  Here  was  a  defiance — a  sign 
that  svoboda  had  indeed  come. 

This  time  the  peasants  did  not  merely  shrug  and  re- 
turn to  their  work.  When  the  word  came  to  Gorbitza  they 
pulled  on  their  sheepskins  and  repaired  to  the  black- 
smith's shop.  Here,  they  stood  about  in  groups  and 
talked  quietly;  and,  when  it  was  dark,  a  hundred  men, 
going  singly,  left  their  homes  for  a  common  meeting  place 
on  the  Chorny  road.  A  number  of  them  had  rifles;  all  of 
them  carried  their  kinjals  in  their  belts. 

The  news  reached  Father  Anthony  early  in  the  day. 
Without  waiting  to  pass  it  on,  he  saddled  his  pony  and 
rode  away  across  the  flats.  Before  noon,  he  had  reached 
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the  upland  meadow  on  the  slopes  of  old  Bald  Head,  and 
here,  under  the  rock  in  the  center  of  the  open  space,  he 
built  a  fire.  He  had  brought  food  and  his  prayer  book, 
and  was  evidently  prepared  to  wait.  For  a  couple  of  hours 
he  moved  only  to  replenish  the  fire. 

When  mid-afternoon  was  upon  him,  a  man  leading  a 
horse  came  out  of  the  timber  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mea- 
dow. Father  Anthony  put  on  the  kettle  to  boil  and  con- 
tinued his  reading.  In  five  minutes  Kubrik,  obviously 
weary,  stood  in  front  of  him  and  waited  for  his  blessing. 
He  then  turned  away  to  attend  to  his  horse.  No  word 
passed  until  he  had  settled  down  by  the  fire  and  drunk  his 
first  long  draft  of  tea.  Then  at  last  Father  Anthony  put 
aside  his  book. 

"Was  it  wise" — he  asked,  speaking  slowly  and  look- 
ing away  to  the  top  of  old  Bald  Head — "was  it  wise,  at 
such  a  time,  to  do  this  thing  .^^  Thou  hast  released  a  madness 
which  even  thou  canst  not  control.  The  men  of  Gorbitza 
go  one  by  one  to  their  meeting  place  on  the  Chorny  road." 

Kubrik  laughed.  "It  was  my  purpose  to  stir  up  a  mad- 
ness, which  was  already  begun,  for  by  so  doing  I  can  hope 
to  reach  my  revenge." 

"One  has  less  quarrel  with  thy  revenge,  for  in  the  end 
justice  will  overtake  the  Black  One;  but  there  is  the 
foreigner — didst  thou  think  of  him  when  thou  didst  raise 
thy  fingerless  ghost  to  take  a  hand  in  thine  afFairs.^" 

For  a  passing  moment  Kubrik  looked  troubled.  "I  think 
continuously  of  the  foreigner,"  he  said. 

Father  Anthony's  hand  shot  out  eloquently.  "Then  thy 
thinking  has  been  to  little  purpose,  my  friend!  The  trail 
of  blood  will  carry  the  men  of  Gorbitza  straight  to  the 
mine,  for  that  way  lie  food  and  money,  and  it  is  necessary 
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that  they  kill  somebody  before  their  courage  will  carry 
them  to  the  Amazar." 

Kubrik  looked  up  anxiously.  "In  my  heart  I  am  afraid, 
Batoushka,  yet  my  head  tells  me  that  once  before  I  have 
seen  the  foreigner  lift  himself  out  of  a  trap.  I  go  to  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  these  river  rats.  I  can  delay  them 
perhaps  two  days,  if  thou  wilt  carry  warning  to  the  mine." 
He  broke  off,  staring  into  the  fire.  "One  dare  not  count 
upon  his  sensing  the  danger  in  the  air,  and  if  none  but  the 
Old  One  talks  he  will  not  altogether  believe." 

Father  Anthony  sighed  and  stood  up.  "I  will  leave  Gor- 
bitza  in  the  night;  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  matter  will 
end." 

Kubrik  helped  him  on  to  his  horse.  "Thou  hast  prayed 
to  thy  God  for  a  long  time,  Batoushka — hast  thou  in  the 
end  ceased  to  trust  Him  ? " 

Father  Anthony  shook  his  head.  "Sometimes  God  is 
silent";  and  with  this  parting  remark  he  rode  away 
across  the  meadow. 

When  the  sergeant  and  what  remained  of  his  men 
straggled  back  to  the  Amazar  with  their  tale  of  fingerless 
ghosts  and  mysterious  wolves  that  dropped  out  of  the  sky, 
Grubof,  strangely  enough,  did  not  fly  into  a  rage.  He  dis- 
missed the  men  and  called  the  sergeant  into  the  house. 
With  his  back  to  the  stove  he  listened  to  the  official  ac- 
count of  the  hold-up. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  no  mention  of  fingerless 
ghosts,  for  no  man  cares  to  hear  his  superstitions  laughed 
at,  and  Otto  Kroner's  coldly  unbelieving  eyes  watched 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

"It  was  when  the  fog  was  thickest.  Well-born,  at  the 
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blufF  on  the  Kara  road.  A  score  of  them  were  hidden  in 
the  swamp.  When  the  broken  bridge  blocked  the  road 
they  opened  fire,  and  one  man  was  killed.  Had  they  been 
Cossacks  who  could  shoot,  none  of  us  would  have  escaped. 
But  four  of  our  number  were  wounded,  and  I  myself  was 
thrown  into  the  bog. 

"Then  it  was  that  the  wolves  appeared.  We  could  hear 
them  crashing  through  the  underbrush.  When  they  at- 
tacked us  we  could  not  fight,  for  our  horses  would  not 
stand.  Two  of  our  men  were  down,  and  the  wolves  tore 
at  their  throats.  They  will  carry  the  marks  to  their  graves. 

*T  myself  was  more  fortunate.  My  fall  may,  perhaps, 
have  saved  my  Hfe.  I  crawled  out  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  bridge  and  cut  the  Tomsk  horse  clear.  Then,  for 
an  hour,  I  lay  behind  an  uprooted  tree  from  which  point 
I  could  defend  the  gold.  When  I  judged  it  was  safe,  I  re- 
turned to  the  bridge.  The  kachalka  had  already  sunk  out 
of  sight  in  the  bog.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  catching  the 
Tomsk  horse.  Well-born,  and  when  I  did  I  returned  at 
once  to  make  a  report." 

The  sergeant  was  obviously  worn  out,  and  his  uniform 
was  ruined  with  tundra  mud.  It  seemed  likely  that  at  least 
part  of  his  story  was  true. 

Grubof  looked  him  over  in  silence.  "I  will  hear  what 
the  doctor  has  to  say  concerning  the  condition  of  your 
men,  and  to-morrow  I  will  prepare  a  report  to  which 
you  will  put  your  mark." 

The  sergeant  was  glad  to  go.  He  had  expected  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  or  the  coldly  cruel  quietness  that  he  had  learned 
to  dread;  but  it  was  as  though  the  Black  One  were  think- 
ing of  other  things. 

After  he  had  gone  Grubof  sucked  the  handle  of  his  whip 
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until  Otto  Kroner  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts.  "Are  these 
men  actually  wounded?" 

"All  of  them,"  Grubof  answered  indifferently.  "Such 
flesh  wounds  are  easily  come  by  and  easily  healed.  You 
can  believe  the  story  or  not,  as  you  choose,  but,  among 
the  men,  there  is  talk  of  a  fingerless  ghost  and  wolves 
that  fly  through  the  air." 

Otto  Kroner  laughed  incredulously,  but  Grubof  cut  in: 
"Two  men  had  their  throats  torn  by  wolves,  or  dogs — 
that,  at  least,  is  a  fact." 

Otto  Kroner  stopped  laughing,  and  Grubof  continued: 
"You  have  heard  of  Kubrik  and  his  two  dogs.  In  the  past 
this  outlaw  has  robbed  my  contractors,  and  shot  my 
Cossacks,  and  stolen  my  rifles,  but  never  until  now  has 
he  dared  to  hold  up  my  convoy  on  the  Kara  road.  At  such 
a  time  it  is  not  simply  a  robbery,  it  is  a  warning  and  a 
defiance — a  fiery  cross  that  will  speed  through  the  taiga 
speaking  in  a  language  that  the  peasants  will  understand. 
One  can  hear  the  swine  chanting,  'Svoboda!*  as  they 
march." 

Otto  Kroner's  fingers  drummed  the  table.  "And  how 
do  you  propose  to  answer  this  fiery  cross?" 

Grubof  tossed  his  whip  away.  "It  is  war,  my  friend.  It 
will  put  the  mujiks  on  the  trail."  He  laughed  harshly: 
"If  I  know  my  peasants  they  will  march  straight  for 
Davenda.  There  is  money  there,  and  dynamite,  which 
they  will  not  leave  behind.  Also  they  will  taste  blood  be- 
fore they  dare  to  tackle  my  Cossacks." 

Otto  Kroner's  fingers  continued  their  rhythmical  beat. 
"And  you?"  he  asked.  "You  will  wait  behind  your  stock- 
ade?" 

Grubof  laughed  again.  "The  tale  of  the  fingerless  ghost 
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will  lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  It  will  take  the  heart 
out  of  my  men.  One  must  act.  We  will  go  to  Davenda 
and  fight  these  peasants  over  the  ruins  of  the  foreigner's 
mine." 

Otto  Kroner  picked  up  Grubofs  whip  and  examined 
it  carefully.  **When  do  we  start?"  he  asked. 

**To-morrow!"  Grubof  answered. 

Otto  Kroner  did  not  look  up.  He  spoke  softly  under 
his  breath.  **Here  is  a  curious  thing! — A  fingerless  ghost 
and  an  outlaw  with  two  dogs  have  set  the  taiga  in  a  blaze 
and  between  them  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  all  save  me 
and  thee!" 

Grubof  moved  his  shoulders  restlessly.  He  walked  to 
the  window  and  looked  out.  His  eyes  were  shadowed  with 
the  memory  of  fifteen  years. . . . 


CHAPTER  II 

KOSOLOF    SPEAKS    HIS    MIND 

y\S  KUBRIK  had  predicted,  when  the  news  of  the  hold- 
l\.  up  came  to  the  mine  Stephen  did  not  immediately 
accept  it  as  true. 

The  Old  One  announced  it  when  she  brought  the  early 
morning  samovar.  She  spoke  as  casually  as  one  would 
speak  of  the  moon:  "The  Black  One's  gold  was  stolen 
on  the  Kara  road,  Barin/* 

Stephen  was  building  the  fire.  He  looked  up.  "When 
did  the  news  come?''  he  asked. 

"A  hishnik  came  in  during  the  night,  Barin,  but  to 
some  of  us  it  was  already  known." 

Stephen  returned  to  his  fire.  "Send  Zahar  to  me,"  he 
said,  "and  Kosolof." 

Joan  appeared  at  the  bedroom  door.  "What  did  the  Old 
One  say.^" 

Stephen  was  pouring  himself  some  tea.  "Just  another 
rumor,"  he  said.  "They've  held  up  Grubof's  convoy  this 
time." 

Joan  gave  a  little  giggle  and  then  frowned.  "Could  it 
be  true?"  she  asked.  But  before  he  could  answer,  Zahar 
appeared. 

"A  man  arrived  in  the  night,  Zahar,"  Stephen  in- 
formed him.  "Bring  him  in!" 

The  Cossack  went  out,  and  Stephen  began  eating  his 
breakfast.   "If  it's  true,  it's  serious,"  he  said  between 
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mouthfuls,  "but  Fm  too  busy  to-day  to  spend  time  on  it. 
When  Kosolof  comes  he  can  smoke  it  out/' 

Joan  came  to  the  table.  "It's  not  six  o'clock  yet,"  she 
said,  "and  you  didn't  come  in  until  after  eleven  last  night." 

"I'll  be  lucky  if  I  get  in  at  all  to-night,"  he  answered. 

Joan  made  an  impatient  movement.  "The  Old  One  has 
forgotten  the  sugar  again;  I'll  get  some." 

Stephen  stopped  her.  "That's  what  kept  me  so  late 
last  night;  I've  put  the  camp  on  rations.  Meat  once  a 
week,  while  it  lasts;  matches,  candles — flour  even — go  on 
the  restricted  list.  Sugar  twice  a  week  for  kiddies  only. 
I'll  tell  you  more  about  it  when  I  come  in  to  lunch." 

Joan  looked  obstinate.  "And  you  expect  to  work  Uke 
this  on  dry  bread  .^" 

Stephen  grinned.  "You  can  always  dip  it  in  your  tea, 
you  know;  it's  what  the  mujiks  do.  Good — here's  Kosolof! 
Have  some  tea,  old  man,  and  some  bread.  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

Joan  left  them  and  went  to  the  kitchen.  The  Old  One 
was  drinking  tea  with  Peter  and  Olga.  "What  can  I  give 
Stepan  Stepanovich  for  breakfast?"  she  asked.  "Bread 
is  not  enough  for  one  who  works  so  hard." 

The  Old  One  stood  up.  "If  thou  canst  make  him  eat 
it,  one  can  contrive  to  save  a  little."  It  was  plain  from  her 
tone  that  she  thought  Joan  would  fail,  but  she  went  to  a 
shelf  and  took  down  a  bowl  of  sugar  and  some  German 
sausage.  She  set  them  down  on  the  table  in  front  of  Joan. 
"It  is  all  one,  Anna  Mihaelovna.  For  a  little  while  none 
of  us  will  think  greatly  of  what  we  eat.  Hast  thou  not 
heard  that  the  peasants  are  on  the  trail  .f"' 

Joan  was  startled  by  her  tone.  "You  mean  this  rob- 
bery? As  yet  it  is  only  a  rumor." 

The  Old  One  shook  her  head.  "For  some  of  us  it  is  more 
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than  a  rumor,  Barina.  We  know  that  the  Black  One  lost 
his  gold.  And  further,  we  know  that  the  fingerless  ghost 
fought  against  him  in  the  fog.  .  .  .  The  tale  will  spread  Hke 
cholera.''  She  crossed  herself  and  lowered  her  voice  to  ex- 
clude Peter  and  Olga.  "The  peasants  take  it  as  a  sign. 
If  the  Barin  is  but  prepared,  Anna  Mihaelovna  .  .  ." 

Joan  carried  the  sugar  bowl  back  to  the  living  room. 
Stephen  met  her  on  the  porch  on  his  way  out.  He  wrapped 
his  big  sheepskin  coat  right  round  her  so  that  she  was 
held  close  against  him.  "Cheer  up,  drushka!'*  he  said, 
using  a  common  form  of  Russian  endearment:  "even  if 
this  rumor  is  all  of  it  true,  we  will  beat  them  to  it." 

It  was  warm  inside  his  coat,  and  Joan  crept  a  Httle 
closer.  "The  Old  One  thinks  it's  true,  and  she's  got  it  all 
mixed  up  with  a  fingerless  ghost,  which  she  evidently 
considers  a  kind  of  portent.  She  is  convinced  that  the 
peasants  are  coming  here  to — to — well,  to  kill  people. 
I  suppose  that  means  you  and  me.  I'm  scared,  Stephen!" 

Stephen  moved  the  collar  of  his  coat  so  that  he  could 
see  her  whole  face.  **Play  ball,  darling!"  he  said  quite 
seriously.  "We'll  be  ready  for  them  when  they  come. 
And  no  one  but  Rapin  even  suspects  our  secret.  Talk  of 
fingerless  ghosts — wait  until  we  spring  our  little  surprise!" 

Joan  reached  up  and  kissed  him. 

When  Zahar  came  back  he  was  alone.  "The  man  stayed 
only  an  hour,"  he  explained;  "he  carried  a  stick." 

Joan  waited  until  she  was  alone  with  Kosolof.  "What  is 
the  significance  of  carrying  a  stick?"  she  asked. 

Kosolof  scratched  his  beard.  "It  is  as  they  write  in  the 
old  books — a  Fiery  Cross.  For  us  it  means  that  the  mujiks 
are  making  themselves  into  an  army;  the  stick  travels 
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ahead.  They  will  not  be  far  behind."  He  looked  at  his 
fingers  nervously  and  then  at  her  face.  "Most  of  the  men 
do  not  work,"  he  said,  "that  is  already  an  omen.  We  have, 
perhaps,  a  day  in  which  to  hide  ourselves." 

Joan's  head  went  up.  "You  are  teUing  me  that,  after 
all  Stepan  Stepanovich  has  done  for  them,  his  men  will 
not  stand  by  him?  I  do  not  understand  Russian  peas- 
ants." 

Kosolof  moved  the  sugar  bowl,  the  contents  of  which 
had  not  been  touched.  "Do  not  blame  them,  Anna 
Mihaelovna;  they  are  children.  To  them  a  Barin  is  a 
Barin — one  not  greatly  to  be  trusted!  They  know  only 
that  they  are  hungry  and  that  rifles  and  other  things  they 
desire  are  to  be  found  at  the  mine." 

Joan  was  silent  while  Kosolof  drank  his  tea  in  noisy 
gulps.  When  he  had  finished  he  suddenly  stood  upright 
before  her  and  broke  out  querulously  in  English,  which  he 
rarely  used  now  unless  he  wished  to  be  more  than  usually 
impressive:  "Madame  Wyld — I  am  angry  like  a  pig! 
Mr.  Stephen  no  longer  find  me  to  trust.  He  think  Kosolof 
is  a  mujik,  a  common  person  to  push  to  one  side.  If  I 
ask:  *Is  there,  then,  perhaps  a  secret?'  he  laugh.  He 
whisper  all  day  to  Rapin,  who  is  a  weasel,  and  a  Pole. 
This  I  say  to  thee:  If  I  no  love  him  Hke  hell  I  resign 
on  the  minute!" 

Joan  had  stood  up  also.  She  answered  him  rather  breath- 
lessly: "You  mustn't  say  things  Hke  that,  because  Stephen 
trusts  you  hke  his  own  brother!  But  when  so  many  people 
in  the  taiga  pick  things  out  of  the  air,  our  safety — yours 
— mine — all  of  ours — depends  on  this  secret  being  kept." 
She  was  slightly  taller  than  the  Httle  man  from  Moscow, 
and  she  put  one  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "He  is  working 
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day  and  night  ...  if  we  can  only  keep  the  men  from 
bothering  him  .  .  .'* 

Kosolofs  eyes  were  faithful  as  any  dog's.  He  lifted  her 
hand  and  kissed  it  with  ceremony.  **I  am  one  very  splen- 
did coward,  Anna  Mihaelovna,  that  make  all  the  trouble. 
When  I  not  know  my  inside  go  cold  Hke  a  fish.'' 

Joan  laughed.  "Then  we  are  both  cowards  together! 
So — shall  we  finish  breakfast?" 


CHAPTER  III 

Peter's  new  shirt 

IF  KOSOLOF'S  curiosity  could  be  temporarily  appeased, 
it  was  not  so  with  other  members  of  the  household. 
Olga  was  shrewd  enough  to  sense  that  some  secret  prep- 
arations were  on  foot,  and  determined  for  reasons  of  her 
own  to  find  out  what  they  were.  She  was  young  and  pretty, 
and  she  set  herself,  woman  fashion,  to  worm  out  the 
secret. 

Zahar  was  useless — he  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  her 
existence — but  there  was  Rapin,  who  spent  his  days  with 
Stephen  amongst  the  machinery  in  the  great  building  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  She  turned  her  witchery  on  Rapin. 

She  found  him  friendly  enough,  but  even  though  she  had 
carried  him  a  note  from  Otto  Kroner,  he  was  careful  to 
tell  her  nothing.  He  talked  to  her  when  they  met,  and 
occasionally  he  made  love  to  her  when  they  were  alone, 
but  that  was  all.  The  secret  of  what  went  on  behind 
those  locked  doors  remained  a  mystery. 

Olga,  however,  was  not  easily  discouraged.  She  turned 
her  attention  to  Peter.  She  mended  his  clothes  and  asked 
him  to  read  to  her  out  of  a  book,  and  while  he  read  she 
fashioned  him  a  holiday  shirt.  It  was  white,  with  em- 
broidery on  collar  and  cufFs,  an  Easter  gift  for  a  grown 
man.  Peter  was  more  interested  than,  pubhcly,  he  was 
prepared  to  admit. 
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On  the  morning  when  the  news  of  the  hold-up  came, 
she  played  her  best  card.  When  her  work  was  finished, 
she  found  Peter  alone  in  the  kitchen  and  presented  him 
with  his  shirt,  ironed  and  ready  to  wear;  and  when  he 
had  tried  it  on  she  led  him  to  a  mirror  and  kissed  him. 

He  accepted  her  caress  with  proper  masculine  disdain. 
"I  have  made  new  snares!"  he  announced.  **I  do  not 
choose  that  my  Barin  shall  live  on  bread.  I  shall  hence- 
forth see  that  he  has  rabbits  to  eat.'' 

Olga  was  interested,  and  Peter,  greatly  condescending, 
offered  to  take  her  along.  Perhaps  it  was  not  an  accident 
that  they  followed  the  trail  that  led  past  the  mill.  It  stood 
there  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  all  appearances  deserted, 
its  long  sloping  roof  rising  tier  on  tier  to  the  top  of  the  ore 
bins.  Beyond  the  ore  bins,  a  covered  tramway  ran  back 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  which  was  the  only  entrance 
to  the  mine. 

Olga  looked  up  at  the  building.  It  seemed  huge  and 
forbidding;  even  its  windows  were  boarded  up.  "A  girl 
would  be  afraid  to  go  in  alone,"  she  said,  and  moved 
closer  to  Peter;  "once  inside  one  would  be  lost." 

Peter  was  indifferent.  For  years  he  had  been  Stephen's 
shadow  and,  boyHke,  knew  every  corner  of  the  structure. 
He  could  have  conducted  Olga  from  the  main  floor  to  the 
trapdoor  that  led  into  the  ore  bins  and  on,  over  the  tram- 
way, through  every  hole  and  cranny  in  the  mine.  Even 
Stephen  himself  was  no  better  posted  as  to  short  cuts 
and  hiding  places. 

At  the  moment,  however,  he  was  interested  in  his  snares. 
He  left  her  questions  unanswered.  "We  will  find  rabbits 
among  the  birches  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,"  he 
said. 
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Olga  laughed.  **Give  me  half  thy  snares,  Petroushka, 
and  if  I  do  not  catch  more  rabbits  than  thee  I  will  make 
thee  another  shirt." 

When  they  were  all  set  he  had  to  admit  that  she  was 
as  expert  as  a  boy.  His  respect  for  her  went  up  tremen- 
dously, so  much  so  indeed  that,  while  they  sat  over  a 
fire  and  waited  for  their  game,  he  condescended  to  talk 
of  his  Barin. 

Presently  she  called  his  attention  to  a  thin  cloud  of 
steam  at  the  top  of  the  spur.  Peter  was  eager  to  explain. 
**My  Barin  has  shown  me  a  picture.  The  steam  comes 
out  at  the  top  of  the  airshaft;  it  is  as  one  would  say  a 
chimney,  by  which  the  smoke  from  the  dynamite  is  car- 
ried away  that  the  workmen  may  not  smother.  There  are 
ladders,  too,  by  which  one  may  climb  out  on  the  hill." 

Olga  looked  interested.  "Some  day,  perhaps  thou  wilt 
be  foreman,"  she  suggested. 

"One  who  knows  as  I  know  can  go  in  at  the  entrance 
to  the  mill  and  come  out  here  on  the  hill,"  he  boasted. 
"  But  I  do  not  advise  thee  to  try." 

Olga  studied  the  line  of  the  spur.  Here,  then,  was  a 
way  of  escape  for  those  who  understood.  She  was  silent 
until  Peter  decided  it  was  time  to  examine  their  snares. 
When  they  came  to  the  last  of  them,  Olga  had  two  rabbits 
while  Peter  had  but  one.  He  was  amazed.  "Who  taught 
thee?"  he  demanded  promptly. 

But  Olga  only  laughed  good-naturedly.  "What  does  a 
girl  know  of  such  things?"  she  said.  "It  was  a  chance!" 

Peter  accepted  the  explanation. 

It  was  already  dark  by  the  time  they  reached  the  mill. 
Olga  held  back.  "I  am  afraid,"  she  whispered;  "such  a 
great  building  is  a  lurking  place  for  ghosts." 
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Peter  looked  at  her  curiously.  He  had  little  use  for  girls, 
but  this  one  was  curiously  satisfying  to  touch,  and  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  made  him  feel  a  man.  He  put  out  a  re- 
assuring hand.  "It  contains  only  machinery  and  empti- 
ness and  ladders!  No  one  has  yet  been  killed  there,  so 
how  should  there  be  ghosts?" 

Olga  kept  hold  of  his  hand;  she  appeared  to  be  in  fur- 
ther need  of  protection.  "There  is  a  ghost  light  under  the 
roof,"  she  asserted. 

Peter  laughed  outright.  "Silly  one!  My  Barin  makes 
his  lamps  ready." 

Olga  looked  incredulous.  "Lamps  in  such  a  great  empty 
building?" 

Peter  nodded  wisely.  "Of  a  certainty.  They  hang  here 
and  there  from  the  rafters.  And" — he  lowered  his  voice 
— "I  will  tell  thee  what  I  have  observed:  There  is  a 
handle  at  the  top  by  means  of  which  one  turns  kerosene 
into  the  lamps  so  that  they  will  bum.  I  have  heard  them 
talk  of  it." 

To  his  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  Peter  had  fathomed 
the  secret  that  was  so  carefully  guarded. 

It  had  come  to  Stephen  in  those  first  anxious  days 
when  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut  that  with  the  peasants 
in  revolt  resistance  would  be  hopeless.  He  therefore  re- 
sorted to  guile. 

The  peasants  knew  nothing  of  electricity,  and  by  its 
aid  he  planned  to  confront  them  with  a  mystery  the 
very  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  them,  and,  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  magic,  to  frighten  them  into  leav- 
ing him  alone. 

He  took  Rapin  into  his  confidence,  for  he  needed  his 
help,  and  he  had  come  to  trust  this  quiet  Pole.  On  the 
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morning  of  his  return  from  Gorbitza  he  unfolded  his 
scheme  to  him  and  to  Zahar,  on  the  floor  of  the  mill. 

Amongst  his  machinery  was  all  the  material  for  a  light- 
ing plant. 

"We  will  set  up  our  boiler  and  dynamo  in  the  ore 
bins  where  it  will  be  hidden  from  view,"  he  explained, 
"then  we  will  wire  the  rafters  and  conceal  our  lights. 
There  are  two  signal  gongs  which  we  will  use  to  create 
unexpected  noises,  and  you,  Rapin,  shall  also  fashion  a 
steam  whistle.  We  will  defend  the  ladders  with  bare 
wires  so  that  all  who  touch  them  will  think  they  have 
been  stung  with  wasps;  and  the  switchboard  which  will 
operate  the  whole  ghostly  business  will  be  placed  inside 
the  bin,  so  that,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  talking  these  peas- 
ants out  of  their  madness,  we  can  retire  into  our  hiding 
place  and  frighten  them  off  with  our  magic!" 

Rapin*s  dreamy  eyes  kindled.  Though  he  plotted  to  be 
rid  of  Stephen,  he  saw  a  plan  to  protect  the  machinery 
from  harm.  "It  is  a  good  scheme,"  he  agreed;  "and  in 
order  to  create  mystery  it  would  be  best  that  we  work  be- 
hind locked  doors." 

But  Zahar  was  silent  and,  later,  when  he  was  alone  with 
Stephen,  he  expressed  his  disgust.  "This  raising  of  ghosts, 
Barin — doubtless  the  devil  lights  will  drive  them  away, 
but  is  not  dynamite  a  speedier  way  to  rid  us  of  the  ver- 
min?" 

Stephen  shook  his  head.  "I  have  no  dynamite,  and 
some  of  them  are  my  friends.  And  now,  Zahar,  there  is  a 
trust  which  I  would  share  with  thee  alone.  Should  they 
come  by  daylight,  or  should  the  ghost  Hghts  fail,  there 
is  a  way  of  escape  through  the  mine.  We  can  reach  the 
open  by  means  of  the  airshaft." 
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Zahar  spat.  "Once  we  have  hidden  Anna  Mihaelovna 
in  the  taiga,  all  the  mujiks  in  Gorbitza  will  not  find  her. 
But  do  not  fear,  Barin,  they  will  come  by  night." 

After  this  conversation  Stephen  lost  no  time,  and  on 
the  day  when  the  news  of  the  hold-up  reached  the  mine, 
he  was  ready  to  put  steam  into  his  plant.  At  dusk  that 
evening  he  tried  out  his  switchboard. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that  Peter  and  Olga,  returning 
from  their  snares,  saw  glowworms  under  the  roof  and 
lights  flash  and  run  through  the  building;  and  the  distant 
hum  of  the  dynamo  came  to  them,  a  weird  and  unknown 
sound. 

For  twenty  seconds  they  stood  open-mouthed,  and 
then  Olga  bolted.  Peter,  for  all  his  vaunted  knowledge  of 
kerosene,  followed  on  her  heels.  They  did  not  stop  until 
they  reached  the  kitchen. 

There,  in  the  light  of  the  open  door,  they  saw  Father 
Anthony  getting  out  of  his  sledge. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    ATTACK    ON   THE    MINE 

OLGA  went  at  once  to  the  sledge  to  carry  in  Father 
Anthony's  belongings.  Peter  followed  her  to  rum- 
mage for  a  book,  for,  occasionally,  the  old  priest  found 
one  on  his  travels  and  brought  it  to  him.  But  soon  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Father  Anthony  rarely  came  without 
news  to  tell,  and,  losing  interest  in  the  sledge,  he  preceded 
Olga  into  the  living  room,  carrying  an  armful  of  pillows. 

Joan  saw  him  at  once.  "Bring  Stepan  Stepanovich 
here,"  she  said,  with  such  anxious  insistence  that  Peter 
dropped  his  pillows  to  the  floor. 

**He  works  in  the  mill  building,  pouring  kerosene  into 

his  lamps "  he  began,   but  Joan's  look  of  startled 

surprise  stopped  him.  He  remembered  guiltily  that 
within  an  hour  he  had  babbled  this  carefully  guarded 
secret  to  a  woman. 

He  dodged  her  eyes  and  left  the  room  hurriedly. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  Olga  began  a  methodical 
search  of  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  sledge.  Then  she 
replaced  the  strip  of  felt  that  covered  it,  and  her  fingers 
traced  along  its  edges  for  an  incision  that  might  conceal 
a  note. 

A  slight  movement  behind  her  caused  her  to  start  and 
look  up.  Zahar  was  standing  over  her.  Without  speaking 
he  took  her  hand   and  opened  her  fingers.   There  was 
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nothing.  Still  holding  her,  he  lifted  the  edge  of  the  felt 
and  examined  it  also.  Neither  did  it  contain  a  secret. 

For  a  brief  second  Olga's  eyes  smoldered  anxiously, 
then  she  smiled.  "Thou  hast  a  strong  hand!"  she  said 
softly,  and  her  fingers  relaxed  cosily  against  his  palm. 

Zahar  contributed  nothing,  and  Olga  moved  closer. 
Quite  openly  she  fingered  the  edge  of  the  felt,  and  then, 
with  a  quick  little  movement,  she  laid  a  wood  tick  on  the 
hairy  back  of  his  hand:  *'A  present  for  thee  from  Gor- 
bitza!*'  she  laughed. 

Zahar  still  did  not  speak. 

Olga  pouted,  but  she  leaned  snugly  against  him.  "If 
thou  art  minded  to  kiss  me,  there  is  still  a  moment  before 
the  Barin  will  arrive." 

Zahar*s  body  was  as  straight  and  unyielding  as  any 
larch.  Finding  he  did  not  move,  Olga,  with  a  sudden  twist, 
broke  away  and  boxed  him  smartly  on  the  cheek.  Without 
looking  round,  she  ran  away  to  the  kitchen. 

Behind  her  back,  Zahar  smiled.  But  he  picked  up  the 
felt  and  carried  it  into  the  house,  and  while  he  pretended 
to  brush  out  the  straw  he  examined  every  crevice. 

When  Stephen  came  in  with  Peter,  Father  Anthony 
plunged  into  the  middle  of  his  story. 

"The  stealing  of  the  Black  One's  gold  has  put  a  mad- 
ness into  the  peasants.  They  have  sent  the  stick  through 
the  taiga,  and  already  they  are  on  the  trail." 

"On  which  trail.'*"  asked  Stephen. 

"On  thy  trail,  as  I  have  feared  from  the  beginning. 
They  are  perhaps  two  hours  behmd  me.  They  will  travel 
fast  until  they  have  tasted  blood." 

"I  suppose  that  means  our  blood,"  said  Stephen  quietly. 

Father  Anthony  looked  from  him  to  Joan.  "Unless  thou 
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canst  escape.  The  time  has  passed  when  even  their  old 
priest  can  stop  them." 

Stephen  moved  closer  and  put  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
**Thou  hast  been  my  friend  from  the  beginning,  Ba- 
toushka;  if  thou  art  no  longer  safe  among  them,  wilt 
thou  not  come  with  us?" 

Father  Anthony  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "I  have 
come  to  warn  thee,  but  a  priest  belongs  to  his  own." 

Stephen  pressed  the  point  no  further. 

He  went  out  with  Zahar  and  listened  to  the  night  wind. 
It  was  blowing  in  from  the  river  flats.  Zahar  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact.  "Thy  saint  is  awake,  Barin.  We 
shall  hear  them  coming." 

Stephen  nodded.  "Remember,  Zahar,  I  have  given 
an  order — on  this  occasion  thou  dost  not  shoot.  .  .  .  Now 
send  Kosolof  and  Rapin  to  me,  and  do  thou  keep  watch 
until  the  men  are  entering  the  settlement." 

He  himself  went  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  the 
Old  One  alone.  She  was  preparing  the  samovar.  "We  must 
eat  at  once,"  he  said,  "and  then  thou  must  be  ready  to 
go  with  us." 

The  Old  One  shook  her  head.  "What  should  an  old 
Baba  do  in  the  taiga,  Barin  .^" 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  an  order,"  he  said.  "Thou  hast 
served  the  foreigner,  and  thou  art  no  longer  safe." 

The  old  woman  snorted.  "Not  safe,  Barin .f*  On  all  the 
river  there  is  not  a  mujik  who  would  face  the  Old  One's 
curse! 

Stephen  shrugged.  "Well — as  you  wish!  When  Olga  re- 
turns, send  her  to  me."  He  picked  up  the  samovar  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  and  carried  it  to  the  living  room. 
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Kosolof  and  Rapin  were  already  there.  He  spoke  to 
Rapin  first.  "You  have  my  orders — make  up  steam  in 
the  boiler  and  wait  until  I  come.'*  Then,  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, he  explained  his  scheme  of  defense  to  the  others: 
"...  and  some  of  us  will  wait  here  until  they  see  us,  so 
that  we  may  decoy  them  into  the  mill." 

Kosolof  snapped  his  fingers  with  glee.  "I  am  in  love  with 
a  man  who  carries  brains  in  his  hat!  It  will  be  what  one 
can  call  a  joke  to  fight  on  the  side  of  a  veritable  ghost!" 

But  Father  Anthony  evinced  no  enthusiasm  at  all. 
"I  am  an  old  man,  and  thy  tricks  will  frighten  me  also, 
Stepan  Stepanovich.  I  will  await  thy  return  beside  the 
fire." 

"They  will  burn  the  house  over  thy  head,"  objected 
Stephen;  "and  perhaps  we  will  not  return  until  svoboda 
is  a  thing  of  the  past." 

Father  Anthony  touched  his  cross.  "I  have  faith  in 
my  own  God,"  he  said  simply.  And  there  Stephen  had  to 
let  it  rest. 

But  he  was  bitterly  anxious,  and,  after  they  had  eaten 
a  hurried  supper,  he  went  out.  In  a  little  while  Joan 
followed  him.  She  thought  she  had  left  the  room  so 
quietly  that  no  one  would  have  noticed  her,  but  she  found 
Peter  at  her  heels,  and  she  did  not  send  him  back. 

They  came  upon  Stephen  at  the  edge  of  the  timber.  He 
put  an  arm  round  each  of  them  and  warned  them  to 
silence. 

For  some  minutes  the  wind  played  with  the  noises  of 
the  night,  gradually  yielding  to  Joan  a  knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  many  men  moving  across  the  flats  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  men's  quarters. 
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Peter  sighed.  "Barin,  there  are  a  hundred:  they  creep 
in  by  twos  and  threes." 

Joan  put  up  a  hand  to  still  the  pulse  in  her  throat.  "I 
chose  to  stay  .  .  .*'  she  thought.  "If  only  they'd  shout  or 
curse.  It's  this  creeping  silence  ..."  A  hum  of  voices 
like  some  distant  tom-tom  came  to  her  across  the  spaces. 

Stephen  bent  down.  "They  are  in  the  huts  now;  we'd 
better  go  back!  They'll  do  a  lot  of  talking  before  they  get 
ready  to  act,  but  there's  no  use  in  taking  unnecessary  risks. 
Zahar  can  take  you  to  the  mill  right  away." 

"We'll  go  together,"  said  Joan  decidedly. 

"Someone  must  act  as  decoy,"  Stephen  answered, 
"and  I've  got  the  longest  legs.  Don't  worry,  I  won't  let 
them  catch  me." 

In  the  living  room  they  found  only  Father  Anthony 
and  Kosolof;  Zahar  had  not  come  back.  Stephen  swore. 
"I  must  find  him  at  once,"  he  said;  but  before  he  could 
go  out,  the  door  opened  and  Olga  and  a  young  Cossack 
were  pushed  into  the  room,  with  Zahar  on  guard  at  their 
heels. 

"I  found  them  kissing,"  he  said,  as  though  he  suf- 
ficiently explained  his  absence. 

Stephen  looked  puzzled.  "Found  them  kissing?  Is  such 
a  thing  important,  then,  at  this  time?" 

"He  is  one  of  Grubofs  Cossacks,"  Zahar  replied. 

Stephen  looked  at  the  man.  It  dawned  on  him  that 
he  had  seen  him  in  Gorbitza.  "What  is  his  name?"  he 
asked. 

Father  Anthony  supplied  it.  "Alexis — "he said,  "in  the 
service  of  a  bad  master." 

"Is  one  to  understand  that  Grubof  is  here?"  asked 
Stephen.  "Or  has  he  sent  thee  as  a  spy?" 
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Alexis  said  nothing.  Father  Anthony  turned  and  looked 
at  Olga.  **Art  thou  spying  also?'* 

Olga  flushed  and  spoke  defiantly.  *'Is  a  kiss  such  a  great 
matter,  Batoushka?" 

"One  has  known  it  to  be,"  he  answered  dryly. 

As  though  in  support  of  his  statement,  a  murmur  of 
voices  coming  out  of  the  darkness  drifted  into  the  room. 
Joan  moved  closer  to  Stephen.  "They  are  coming!"  she 
whispered. 

Stephen  opened  the  door  and  touched  Alexis  on  the 
arm.  "Dost  thou  see?"  he  asked. 

Alexis  looked  round.  A  glow  of  light  shot  up  from  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  shadowy  forms  melted  and 
formed  again  in  the  changing  glare  of  the  forge.  Men's 
voices  floated  down  the  wind,  rising  and  falling  and 
floating  away  into  moments  of  silence.  Joan's  heart  beat 
faster  as  she  listened.  Peter  crept  closer  and  felt  for  her 
hand. 

Stephen  broke  the  silence  in  the  room.  "Dost  thou  see, 
thou  stupid  fellow?  If  I  turn  thee  loose  thou  wilt  be 
dead  within  the  space  of  five  little  minutes.  If  I  take  thee 
with  me " 

Zahar  made  an  angry  movement.  "One  cuts  the  throat 
of  a  spy,"  he  remarked  dourly. 

Alexis  moved  a  step  to  protect  Olga.  "I  have  come  for 
my  woman!"  It  was  the  first  word  he  had  spoken  since 
Zahar  had  come  upon  them. 

Behind  them  Kosolof  coughed.  "Didst  thou  come 
alone?  Or  did  Grubof  come  with  thee?" 

Olga  spoke  so  that  only  Joan  could  hear:  "Thou  hast 
followed  thy  man,  Barina." 

Joan  went  to  Stephen.  Out  in  the  darkness  shadowy 
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forms  wove  in  and  out  of  the  firelight  the  first  steps  of  a 
ritual  of  death.  "Stephen,"  she  said,  "even  if  they  are 
both  spies,  can  we  leave  them  to  that?'' 

Stephen  touched  Zahar.  "On  this  occasion  there  shall 
be  no  killing/*  He  glanced  back  at  the  forge.  "They 
are  coming;  it  is  time  to  go."  He  marshaled  them  quickly 
— Kosolof  in  front,  Olga  with  Alexis,  Joan  and  Peter, 
Zahar  in  the  rear.  As  they  filed  out  he  turned  to  Father 
Anthony.  "Batoushka .?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "I  will  stay  with  my 
own,"  he  said  simply. 

Stephen  understood.  "As  you  will,  Old  Faithful." 

He  waited  deHberately  in  the  open  doorway  until  a 
shout  warned  him  that  he  had  been  seen  and  then  he 
slipped  away  just  as  a  bullet  flew  harmlessly  over  his 
head.  He  caught  up  to  the  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
"No  harm  done!"  he  said  cheerily.  "But  hurry  now,  they 
know  we  have  escaped." 

They  arrived  breathless  at  the  great  door  of  the  build- 
ing. While  Stephen  unlocked  it,  Joan  had  a  moment  to 
look  back.  The  peasants  now  were  swarming  round  their 
house.  A  few  carried  lanterns,  and,  on  the  edge  of  the 
rabble,  a  torch  made  uneven  circles  of  fight  against  the 
trees.  It  sent  her  flying  into  the  mill. 

Someone  had  fighted  a  candle,  and  Zahar  and  his 
prisoners  were  crossing  the  floor.  High  under  the  roof  a 
lantern  stood  on  the  topmost  platform,  and  beside  the 
trapdoor  into  the  ore  bins  Rapin  stood  waiting.  Stephen 
touched  Joan's  arm. 

"Quickly,  Joan,  up  the  ladder  at  the  far  end — these 
others  are  wired!"  He  pushed  a  candle  into  her  hand. 

"Aren't  you  coming.''"  she  asked. 
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*'WeVe  lost  Peter/*  he  said,  and  disappeared. 

The  thumping  of  her  heart  seemed  to  Joan  to  fill  the 
whole  building.  But  it  stopped  when  Peter's  voice  rose 
shrilly  across  the  night. 

''Tf-oo-ee!  Dirty  ones!  My  Barin  spits  at  such  as  thee. 
Thou  fools — kerosene  for  bedbugs!  Duraki! — Devils  .  .  ." 

His  incantation  died  out  as  a  candle  is  snuffed,  and  Ste- 
phen reappeared  carrying  him  under  his  arm. 

"The  young  devil!"  he  ground  out,  and  kicked  the  door 
shut. 

Joan  ran  toward  the  ladder,  the  others  following.  At 
the  top  Rapin  guided  her  to  the  trapdoor.  She  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  peasants,  and  then,  suddenly,  she  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  empty  spaces  of  the  ore  bin. 

At  the  far  end  a  lantern  hung  near  the  boiler.  Stephen 
passed  her,  glanced  at  the  steam  gauge,  and  bent  over  the 
dynamo.  Rapin,  moving  methodically,  stood  ready  by  the 
engine.  Their  shadows  threw  unnatural  shapes  on  the 
wall.  Peter  crowded  against  Joan's  legs  much  as  a  fox 
terrier  seeks  protection  from  a  larger  dog. 

"It  makes  kerosene!"  he  whispered  shakily. 

Alexis  and  Olga  stood  close  together,  watching  with 
staring  eyes.  Zahar  alone  seemed  indifferent. 

Down  below,  the  peasants  were  hammering  at  the  doors. 
Kosolofs  feet  beat  nervously  on  the  floor,  and  Peter's 
grimy  hand  found  its  way  into  Joan's. 

"It  is  good  kerosene!"  he  assured  her — and  there  was 
reverence  in  his  voice,  for  in  a  country  where  machinery 
was  non-existent,  Stephen  was  an  alchemist,  one  to  weave 
spells. 

The  noise  on  the  floor  of  the  mill  died  down  to  the 
confused  murmurings  of  a  crowd.  Then  Stephen  nodded 
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to  Rapin,  and  the  engine  began  to  revolve.  He  stooped, 
adjusting  the  brushes,  and  a  dull  glow  showed  in  the 
pilot  light,  then  passing  Joan  he  went  to  the  switch- 
board. 

She  followed  him  and  looked  out  on  the  crowd  below. 

Here  and  there  upturned  faces  showed  in  the  light 
of  the  lanterns,  peering  about  curiously,  and  a  Uttle 
afraid,  as  the  strange  hum  of  the  dynamo  drifted  down  to 
them. 

"We'll  give  them  noise  first!"  whispered  Stephen.  He 
threw  in  a  switch,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  taiga  an  electric  gong  clanged  out  its  strident  call. 

The  crowd  swayed  backward  so  suddenly  that  the 
lanterns  went  down  in  the  rush.  The  gong  stopped;  and  the 
rasp  of  men's  breathing  came  up  through  the  gloom.  .  .  . 
Stephen's  hand  moved  among  the  switches  and,  for  a  heart- 
beat, the  whole  mill  was  flooded  with  light.  Startled 
cries  burst  from  the  rabble  below,  followed  by  strange 
oaths.  .  .  .  Then  Stephen  worked  with  both  hands.  A 
dull  glow  appeared  in  a  far-distant  corner  under  the  roof 
.  .  .  lights  came  and  went  all  over  the  building  like  glow- 
worms in  a  swamp  .  .  .  bells  rang  .  .  .  whistles  blew  .  .  . 
The  crowd  stood  stupefied. 

Someone  called  loudly  on  his  saint  and  rushed  for  the 
nearest  ladder.  Others  followed.  Stephen  saw  them  and 
obligingly  gave  them  a  better  light. 

Then  his  hand  hovered  over  the  board  and,  as  the  lad- 
der filled  up,  a  switch  clicked  home  and  a  roar  of  pain 
drowned  out  all  other  sound. 

In  the  struggle  to  get  away  from  the  "devil's  sting" 
men  were  thrown  bodily  on  the  heads  of  the  mob. 

Stephen  pulled   his  switch.   "Gosh!"  he  commented. 
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"glad  we  didn't  blow  a  plug  that  time!  And  now,  if  this 
doesn't  fix  them,  we  are  due  to  leave." 

Again  a  glow  appeared  under  the  roof.  It  burned 
steadily  without  moving  until  Stephen  released  a  string; 
then  suddenly  it  swung  out  over  the  heads  of  the  crowds, 
a  great  moving  pendulum  of  light — backward  and  for- 
ward with  giant  sweep — increasing  in  brilliancy  .  .  .  dis- 
appearing .  .  .  appearing  again,  with  every  motion  of 
Stephen's  hands. 

For  the  space  of  three  revolutions  there  was  complete 
silence. 

Stephen  looked  at  Joan  and  shook  his  head.  She 
caught  the  motion  of  his  Hps:  **It's  all  up!"  he  seemed  to 
say;  and  then  a  new  sound  filled  the  mill.  It  was  the 
scream  of  panic-stricken  men. 

Joan  shuddered  back  against  Stephen.  He  put  his  arm 
round  her.  **We  win,"  he  said,  and  dropped  his  switches 
long  enough  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

"  Tf'OO-ee!^^  It  was  Peter's  voice  at  her  elbow.  "Duraki! 
. .  .  They  run — it  is  the  kerosene — did  I  not  say  to  thee  it 
was  the  best?" 

Joan  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth.  "Be  quiet,  you  little 
heathen — ^I'm  as  frightened  as  they  are,  nearly!" 

"It  is  all  one,"  Peter  answered  grandly,  and  he  spat 
vigorously  after  the  demoralized  enemy. 


CHAPTER  V 

RAPIN    SHOWS    HIS    HAND 

WILL  they  come  back?"  asked  Stephen. 
He  spoke  to  Zahar,  but  Kosolof  answered  with  a 
sweep  of  his  arm  which  included  the  whole  contents  of 
the  ore  bins.  "  Does  a  mujik  willingly  walk  into  the  arms 
of  the  devil.?  Of  a  certainty  they  will  not  come  back.'' 

"In  that  case,"  said  Stephen,  "I  have  time  to  talk  to 
this  Cossack." 

Alexis  looked  stupid.  "What  do  I  know,  Barin?  I  came 
to  protect  my  woman." 

Stephen  considered.  "I  will  talk  to  him  alone,"  he  said 
in  English  to  Joan;  "Zahar  will  keep  guard  until  I  get 
back."  He  ordered  Alexis  to  follow  him  up  the  ladder  and 
along  the  tramway,  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Here  he 
found  and  lighted  two  candles,  and  with  the  Cossack 
stumbhng  behind  he  traversed  one  drift  after  another 
until  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  airshaft. 

Something  flew  in  their  faces,  and  Alexis  dropped  his 
candle.  "Bats!"  explained  Stephen,  finding  his  candle 
and  relighting  it.  "Now,  we  will  climb  these  ladders." 

Alexis  held  back.  "Barin,  it  is  not  according  to  God." 

"Of  that  I  am  no  better  judge  than  thou  art,"  answered 
Stephen  dryly,  "but  it  most  certainly  accords  with  thy 
safety,  for  only  so  can  I  save  thee  from  the  peasants' 
knives." 

ai4 
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Alexis  took  his  candle  and  began  to  climb.  When  they 
reached  the  surface  Stephen  pointed  to  the  moon.  "Thou 
canst  find  thy  way  from  here !  Yonder  is  the  Divide — and 
in  that  direction  the  Chorny  trail;  one  of  Grubofs  Cossacks 
will  have  learned  enough  to  avoid  these  lumbering  mu- 
jiks.** 

Alexis  looked  at  him  but  said  nothing.  Stephen  held  out 
his  hand:  "Good-bye,  my  not  very  talkative  friend;  thou 
canst  go  with  a  quiet  mind — ^thy  Olga  is  as  safe  with  me 
as  my  own  woman.  Thou  canst  best  judge  how  safe  that 
may  be." 

Alexis  half  decided  to  speak  but  thought  better  of  it 
and  walked  away  into  the  timber.  Stephen  watched  him. 
"No  one  trusts  the  foreigner  these  days!"  he  commented 
ruefully. 

But  even  as  he  turned  to  descend  the  airshaft,  Alexis 
was  back  again.  "Barin,  in  thine  own  country  are  all  men 
such  as  thee.^  Of  a  certainty  thou  knowest  that  I  came 
spying,  and  yet  thou  hast  let  me  go.  Dost  thou  not  know 
that  the  Black  Devil  of  the  Amazar  camps  five  versts 
up  the  valley.^  They  wait  only  until  the  mujiks  set  fire 
to  thy  buildings." 

Stephen  smiled.  "And  he  sent  thee  as  a  spy — and  there- 
fore thou  wilt  return  to  him  and  relate  all  that  thou  hast 
seen.  Therein  lies  a  message  for  one  who  has  the  wit  to 
read." 

Alexis  looked  puzzled.  "Barin,  I  do  not  understand." 

But  now  that  Stephen  had  the  information  he  needed 
he  was  only  anxious  to  be  gone.  He  put  his  food  on  the  top- 
most rung  of  the  ladder:  "Perhaps  the  Black  One  will 
explain,"  he  said. 

Alexis  watched  his  head  disappear  into  the  airshaft 
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and  turned  away  with  a  bewildered  shrug.  He  had  not  gone 
ten  feet  when  a  voice  commanded: 

"Stand,  Cossack!" 

Alexis  spun  round.  "  It  will  be  safer  to  look  at  the  moon," 
said  the  voice. 

Alexis  did  so. 

"And  now  thou  wilt  carry  a  message  to  thy  master. 
Thou  hast  heard  of  Kubrik — say  to  him  that  the  outlaw 
waits  for  his  coming." 

Alexis  continued  to  stare  at  the  moon. 

"Dost  thou  understand,  Cossack?"  The  voice  came 
gently  but  insistently.  "Then  march,  and  do  not  loiter, 
for  there  are  two  dogs  at  thy  heels.  They  are  not  patient 
at  the  smell  of  an  enemy." 

When  the  Cossack's  footsteps  had  died  away,  Kubrik 
appeared  from  behind  an  uprooted  tree.  He  went  at  once 
to  the  head  of  the  airshaft.  The  damp  air  from  the  mine 
played  round  his  ears  like  a  touch  of  far-away  spring; 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  Stephen's  candle  flick- 
ered and  presently  disappeared. 

Kubrik  whistled  softly  through  his  teeth.  "So  that  is 
the  way  of  it!  Such  a  one  does  not  crawl  into  a  hole 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet."  He  turned  down  the  spur 
toward  the  men's  huts,  his  whimsical  smile  visible  in  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

Stephen  hurried  back  to  the  mill.  "Grubof  and  his  Cos- 
sacks are  waiting  up  the  valley,"  he  announced. 

Kosolof  pulled  his  beard.  "Gospodi!  If  I  could  but  talk 
to  his  Cossacks  for  one  little  hour!  I  would  plant  a  ghost 
behind  every  tree." 
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Stephen  chuckled  agreement.  **  But  in  the  meantime 
a  way  must  be  found  to  save  these  foolish  peasants.  Grubof 
has  the  excuse  he  wants  now,  and  he  will  probably  kill 
about  half  of  them." 

**It  is  no  great  matter  to  bury  a  few  men,"  contributed 
Zahar. 

"I  do  not  wish  them  killed,"  said  Stephen  decisively. 
"It  is  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  worked."  He  paced 
the  length  of  the  ore  bin  and  stared  absently  into  the 
steam  gauge. 

Joan  followed  him.  "I  suppose  Otto  Kroner  is  there," 
she  said  in  English.  'Td  rather  trust  the  peasants!" 

Stephen  laughed  bitterly:  "This  svoboda  is  just  what 
that  half-breed  wants;  if  these  fool  peasants  don't  burn 
down  the  place  he'll  do  it  himself;  in  either  case,  he's  rid 
of  us.  Grubof  and  his  quarrel  with  the  peasants  are  noth- 
ing to  him."  He  squared  his  shoulders  angrily.  "Darn  it, 
Joan,  these  peasants  are  just  children  on  the  rampage — 
in  spite  of  everything  I  like  them,  and  I'm  hanged  if  I'll 
stand  by  and  watch  that  devil  from  the  Amazar  catch 
them  in  the  open  and  kill  a  whole  bunch  of  them.  I'm 
going  to  talk  to  Father  Anthony." 

"Is  it  safe?"  Joan  appealed  to  Zahar. 

"Safe,  Barina?"  Zahar  grunted;  "and  why  not?  These 
Gorbitza  rats  will  come  no  closer  until  it  is  daylight." 

"Then  come,  all  of  you!"  Stephen  ordered.  "We  go 
back  to  the  house." 

They  found  Father  Anthony  sitting  over  the  fire.  He 
listened  to  Stephen's  news  anxiously.  "The  peasants 
seek  their  common  enemy,"  he  said;  "they  are  on  their 
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way  to  the  Amazar.  Because  thou  hast  food  and  because 
thou  art  a  foreigner,  they  might  have  killed  thee,  but  now 
that  thou  hast  protected  thyself  with  ghosts  they  will  go." 

"And  when  they  hear  that  Grubof  is  here,  will  they 
fight  or  run  away?"  Stephen  asked. 

"They  will  fight!"  said  Father  Anthony  very  positively. 
He  fell  silent,  looking  into  the  fire.  "It  comes  to  me  that 
the  Black  Devil  is  afraid,  therefore  is  it  that  he  has  built 
himself  a  stockade." 

"Then  why  does  he  not  stay  inside  it  ?"  queried  Stephen. 

"Otto  Kroner  blows  in  his  ear,  and  the  Ungainly  One 
is  not  afraid." 

Kosolof  rumpled  his  hair.  "Mr.  Stephen,  they  will  fight 
in  the  middle  of  the  settlement,  and  when  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea  come  together  in  one  place,  the  fool  that 
stand  in  the  middle  get  his  shirt  torn." 

"That  is  true,"  Stephen  answered;  "we  must  see  if  we 
cannot  keep  them  apart." 

Rapin  moved.  All  the  evening  he  had  kept  silent,  while 
chance,  and  the  peasants,  had  played  directly  into  his 
hands.  Now  he  must  act — he  must  push  Stephen  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  as  Kosolof  phrased  it. 

"Barin,"  he  said,  "I  am  one  of  them,  can  I  not  help?  It 
will  be  safe  for  me  to  go  among  them.  One  can,  perhaps, 
talk  a  Httle." 

He  spoke  quietly  enough,  but  Father  Anthony  looked 
up  at  him  intently.  "That  is  so,"  he  said,  and  added  with 
a  humorous  gesture:  "The  ghosts  protect  thee  until 
daylight!" 

"Let  us  go  together,"  said  Stephen. 

Zahar  and  Kosolof  moved  to  the  door,  and  Peter  edged 
along  the  wall  ready  to  slip  out. 
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Stephen  smiled.  "Not  so  fast — there  is  Anna 
Mihaelovna!"  He  put  a  hand  on  Zahar's  shoulder.  "She 
is  thy  trust  and  Peter's." 

"Is  it  safe  for  you  to  go?"  asked  Joan. 

"Safe?  Yes,  probably,  though  we  may  not  accomplish 
a  great  deal." 

She  brought  him  his  coat  and  helped  him  into  it.  "Ste- 
phen— if  you  don't  come  back — whatever  happens — I'm 
glad  I  stayed." 

Stephen  kissed  her  and  went  out. 

Rapin  and  Kosolof  followed.  From  the  porch  a  fire 
showed  up  through  the  trees.  Stephen  pointed.  "It  is  as 
I  supposed,  they  hold  a  meeting  in  the  smithy.  We  will 
go  quietly  and  be  in  their  midst  before  they  are  aware." 

The  glow  from  the  forge  threw  unwieldy  shapes  against 
the  trees.  A  hundred  or  more  men  from  Gorbitza,  fifty 
or  sixty  from  the  mine,  a  few  women  from  the  barracks 
whose  curiosity  had  overcome  their  fears,  huddled  closely 
together,  crowding  away  from  the  darkness  behind. 

As  soon  as  he  could  make  out  the  individual  faces, 
Stephen  stopped.  His  own  blacksmith  was  blowing  the 
bellows,  and  there  was  a  mujik  gesticulating  beside  him, 
but  Stephen  could  not  distinguish  the  words.  "Who  is 
he?"  he  asked.  "I  do  not  remember  his  face." 

"A  man  from  far  down  river,"  Rapin  replied.  "One  can 
tell  him  by  his  clothes.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  of  elec- 
tricity," he  added  significantly. 

"Ah!"  said  Stephen.  He  moved  forward  quickly  and, 
before  they  were  aware  of  him,  he  was  pushing  his  way 
toward  the  fire. 

The  speaker  saw  him  and  stared.  Stephen  turned  and 
faced  the  mob.  Men  he  knew  looked  back  at  him  angrily 
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— sulkily — some  of  them  ashamed,  none  of  them  friendly. 
Among  them  were  strangers  who  watched  him  curiously. 
He  spoke  to  the  blacksmith.  **Blow  on  the  fire,  lazy  one! 
I  wish  to  see  the  faces  of  those  whom  I  know." 

The  fire  leaped  higher,  and  Kosolof  pushed  his  way 
into  the  circle.  But  Rapin  stood  back  on  the  edge  of  the 
trees.  Stephen  motioned  to  Kosolof  to  keep  silent. 

"Men  of  Gorbitza,  and  those  of  you  who  take  my  pay: 
Is  there  a  time  when  I  have  lied  to  you,  or  stolen  your 
wages  ?  '*  he  asked,  and  waited. 

He  saw  Kubrik  in  the  crowd,  apparently  no  more 
friendly  than  the  rest.  His  jaw  tightened.  "Well?"  he 
asked  again,  "is  it  a  true  word?" 

The  talker  raised  a  threatening  fist.  "What  do  we  know 
— thou  foreigner?  " 

Stephen  ignored  him.  "I  will  tell  you  all  something  that 
you  do  not  yet  know.  Grubof  and  his  Cossacks  wait  five 
versts  up  the  valley.  Not  an  hour  since,  I  caught  his 

spy." 

The  crowd  closed  in.  "That  at  least  is  not  true,"  some- 
one challenged. 

Stephen  laughed.  "Go  and  see,  my  friend!" 

Those  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  looked  behind  them  into 
the  trees;  those  nearest  milled  angrily,  jostling  him. 

Then  it  was  that  the  horse  trader's  lazy  voice  broke 
through  the  confusion  of  voices.  "Listen,  mujiks — ye 
think  that  this  foreigner  is  altogether  a  fool!  Is  it  not  plain 
to  the  stupidest  that  the  Black  One  has  planned  to  catch 
us  unawares  and,  in  the  outcome,  escape  back  to  his 
stockade?  Is  it  not  plain  that  he  is  the  common  enemy — 
the  foreigner's  as  well  as  our  own?  How  simple  to  steal 
away  in  the  night  over  our  secret  trails  and  leave  him  to 
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follow  us  to  the  Amazar,  where  we  will  catch  him  in  his 
lair  and  smoke  him  out!" 

There  was  no  response.  The  crowd  stood  ominously  quiet 
— shuffling  their  feet,  swaying  a  little.  Stephen's  own 
workmen  avoided  his  eye.  He  knew  his  peasants;  it  was  a 
bad  sign.  Kosolof  was  nervously  rolling  a  cigarette,  the 
tobacco  dribbling  away  to  the  ground. 

"Barin,  we  have  no  food." 

Stephen  recognized  the  voice  of  old  Sablin,  the  hishnik. 
Sablin  was  a  friend. 

Suddenly  he  realized  a  possible  way  of  escape  and  came 
to  a  quick  decision:  *'If  three  loads  would  take  you  on 
your  way  .  .  ." 

The  blacksmith  dropped  his  bellows.  "If  thou  hast  lied 
to  us,  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  shall  return!" 

The  horse  trader  laughed.  *'He  has  spoken  truth,  for 
I  myself  have  talked  to  the  Black  One's  spy." 

The  crowd  broke  up  into  wrangling  groups,  and  tem- 
porarily Stephen  was  forgotten.  He  looked  round  for  the 
horse  trader,  but,  characteristically,  after  saying  his  word, 
he  had  disappeared. 

Stephen  made  his  way  unnoticed  among  the  men,  and, 
presently,  found  Rapin.  ''Will  they  go?"  he  asked. 

Rapin  shrugged.  "They  are  mujiks,  Barin,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  provide  a  leader.  If  I  were  to  stay  with 
them,  perhaps " 

"Then  stay,  and  keep  them  moving;  I  will  get  the 
stores." 

Rapin  continued  to  lean  against  his  tree.  His  dreamy 
eyes  seemed  to  watch  Stephen  lazily  until  he  was  out  of 
sight;  then  his  indifference  fell  from  him  like  a  cloak. 
For  months  he  had  been  hard-working — patient — living 
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among  these  mujiks,  subtly  maturing  his  plans.  It  had 
been  no  part  of  his  scheme  that  the  machinery  should  be 
destroyed,  but  now,  with  its  safety  assured,  he  was  in 
no  mind  to  let  Stephen  play  off  Grubof  against  the  peas- 
ants and  in  the  excitement  slip  from  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea  himself. 

He  moved  stealthily  through  the  crowd — searching 
faces — selecting  his  men:  hishniks  from  the  taiga;  drunk- 
ards; masterless  ones;  those  who  stood  apart  fingering 
the  hilts  of  their  kinjals.  A  word  spoken  softly,  a  signal 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  a  dozen  of  them  followed  him 
into  the  trees. 

"When  an  old  fox  takes  to  the  trail,  one  must  observe 
the  direction  of  the  wind!*'  he  began  quietly  enough.  And 
then  changing  to  a  quick  decisiveness  he  went  on:  "How 
long  hast  thou  known  this  Black  Devil  from  the  Amazar? 
Is  he  any  man's  fool.?  Has  he  come  to  shoot  down  peas- 
ants ?  It  is  likely  enough,  for  the  killing  of  peasants  is  an 
old  story,  but,  on  this  occasion,  Grubof  hunts  bigger  game. 
This  foreigner  is  rich.  He  will  pay  great  sums  for  his  life. 
Grubof  will  take  him  to  the  Amazar  to  hold  him  for 
ransom." 

A  big  hishnik  chuckled.  "That  will  avail  him  nothing, 
for  we  will  drive  him  out  of  his  stockade." 

Rapin  laughed  sarcastically.  "Grubof  is  a  crafty  old 
fox — perhaps  he  will  force  this  foreigner  to  fight  on  his 
side,  for  have  we  not  learned  by  what  means  he  can  de- 
fend himself?" 

A  man  swore  angrily  and  half  drew  his  knife.  Rapin 
leaned  over  and  pushed  it  back  into  its  sheath.  "Not  so 
fast,"  he  said,  dropping  his  voice  significantly.  "If  we 
take  him  with  us  to  the  Amazar,  he  can  be  made  to  fight 
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on  our  side,  and  then,  when  the  Black  One  is  driven  out, 

we  can *'  He  spread  his  fingers  expressively  and  waited, 

noting  the  effect  of  his  words.  "When  the  food  is  loaded," 
he  went  on,  **it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  entice  him  a 
little  way  along  the  trail,  and  then " 

The  big  hishnik  interrupted.  "Enough  talking!  If  thou 
wilt  do  thy  part,  the  rest  will  be  easy." 

Rapin  nodded  and  walked  away  through  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  VI 

STEPHEN    A   HOSTAGE 

IT  WAS  not  until  midnight  that  Stephen  came  back 
from  the  store.  Joan  was  waiting  for  him  with  a  steam- 
ing samovar. 

He  stamped  the  snow  oflF  his  long  fur  moccasins,  and 
before  he  kissed  her  he  rubbed  his  icy  cheeks  against  her 
hair.  "You  can  go  to  bed,  darling,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
showed  that  he  was  very  tired.  "The  excitement  is  all 
over,  and  pretty  soon  the  last  of  them  will  have  cleared 
out.  Most  of  our  own  men,  too,  I  expect.  I  had  to  give 
them  three  loads  of  food  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  isn't 
a  great  deal  left." 

She  felt  his  hands.  "You  are  cold.  Take  off  your  coat; 
the  samovar  is  boiling  now." 

But  Stephen  did  not  take  off  his  coat.  "Hot  tea! 
Sounds  good!  I've  just  sent  Rapin  to  look  over  the  men's 
barracks.  Fm  waiting  for  his  report  now." 

"Did  you  have  much  trouble?"  Joan  asked. 

Stephen  looked  thoughtful.  "It  was  touch  and  go. 
But  you  know  the  peasants — if  you  can  once  get  their 
attention  on  something  else  .  .  .  Kubrik  was  there;  it  was 
really  he  who  turned  the  trick,  but  when  I  looked  for 
him  he  was  gone — as  usual." 

Joan  brought  tea.  "I've  not  been  really  anxious  since 
Father  Anthony  went  to  bed.  However  much  we  may 
laugh,  that  old  man  knows  things." 

224 
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'*I  gave  up  laughing  long  ago/*  Stephen  corrected  her. 
"Did  you  notice  when  he  said  that  Grubof  was  beginning 
to  be  afraid  of  the  peasants?  If  that's  true,  he  won't 
fool  about  here  when  he  finds  they're  headed  for  the 
Amazar." 

"There's  still  Otto  Kroner "  Joan  began,  but  just 

then  Rapin  came  in. 

"Barin,"  he  said  at  once,  "they  are  not  yet  gone." 

Stephen  put  down  his  tea.  "What  stops  them?" 

Rapin  shrugged.  "Ghosts,  Barin!  They  ask  that  you 
go  a  few  versts  with  them." 

Stephen  looked  at  Joan.  "I  meant  to  follow  them, 
anyway,  as  far  as  the  river  to  make  sure — Zahar  has  har- 
nessed my  sledge.  I  suppose  since  I  raised  the  ghosts  in 
the  first  place  it  is  up  to  me  to  lay  them  again!" 

"You'll  take  Zahar?"  asked  Joan. 

Stephen  shook  his  head  decidedly.  "He  stays  with 
you." 

"Then,  Rapin" —  Joan  turned  to  him — "you  will  go 
with  Stepan  Stepanovich." 

Rapin  bowed.  "It  is  my  service,  Anna  Milaehovna." 

"All  right,"  Stephen  agreed.  "And  you  go  to  bed, 
Joan.  I'll  be  back  before  daylight." 

However,  Joan  did  not  go  to  bed.  She  made  up  the 
fire,  expecting  to  wait  until  Stephen  came  back.  After 
the  many  excitements  of  the  evening  she  was  not  sleepy. 

For  weeks  they  had  dreaded  the  coming  of  the  peasants. 
They  had  built  their  defenses,  and  been  ready,  should  all 
else  fail,  to  hide  away  in  the  mountains  until  the  revolu- 
tion was  over.  But  now,  since  Father  Anthony  had  gone 
quietly  to  bed,  she  was  no  longer  anxious.  The  old  priest's 
complete  faith  in  his  sixth  sense  had  communicated  itself 
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to  her.  She  moved  about  the  room  putting  things  to 
rights.  Peter  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  floor  in  the  corner 
behind  the  wood  box.  She  remembered  that,  hours  ago, 
he  had  refused  to  be  sent  to  bed.  Peter  at  all  costs  was 
determined  to  defend  her.  She  put  a  pillow  under  his 
head  and  covered  him  up.  It  made  her  feel  tender. 

Presently,  her  own  sixth  sense  sent  her  out  on  to  the 
porch.  It  was  very  cold,  many  degrees  below  zero,  but 
Zahar  kept  watch. 

"Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  bed.?"  she  asked. 

"The  Barin  has  given  an  order,"  he  answered  briefly. 

"It  is  cold  standing  here,"  she  answered. 

Zahar  glanced  at  her,  but  he  did  not  move. 

Joan  opened  the  door.  "Come  in  to  the  fire  and  smoke 
a  cigarette,  and  when  thou  art  warm  thou  shalt  sleep  on 
the  floor  beside  Peter." 

Still  Zahar  did  not  move. 

Joan  stamped.  "Didst  thou  hear  me?  I  have  given 
thee  three  orders,  and  I  shall  stay  here  until  they  are 
obeyed." 

Zahar  preceded  her  into  the  room.  He  waited  until 
she  had  returned  to  her  seat  and  then  followed  her  to  the 
fire.  She  watched  him  under  her  lashes;  presently  he  made 
himself  a  cigarette  and  began  to  smoke.  She  reached  over 
and  took  his  cap.  "It  is  torn,"  she  said,  "while  I  mend  it 
thou  shalt  tell  me  a  story  about  Stepan  Stepanovich." 

She  refrained  from  looking  at  him,  and,  after  a  long 
while,  he  began  to  speak. 

"Though  his  teeth  are  no  longer  strong,  to  Father 
Anthony  is  given  the  power  to  pray.  But  to  me,  Barina, 
it  has  been  given  to  obey  orders  from  one  whom  I  have 
learned  to  trust." 
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Joan  continued  her  sewing.  "And  yet,*'  she  said,  "how 
many  dangers  thou  hast  shared  with  Stepan  Stepanovich. 
Surely  there  is  something  to  be  told  ? " 

Zahar  continued  to  stare  at  his  feet.  "Perhaps  I  shall 
think  of  such  a  tale,"  he  said  hopefully. 

Joan  finished  his  cap,  and  her  hands  lay  idle  in  her  lap. 
She  watched  his  profile,  as  rugged  and  forceful  as  the  top 
of  Cloudy  Peak  itself.  She  felt  very  safe  in  his  keeping, 
and  in  a  little  while  she  fell  asleep. 

Presently  Zahar  looked  up.  When  he  saw  that  she  slepi 
the  tension  in  his  face  relaxed.  Moving  as  quietly  as  a 
woman,  he  covered  her  with  the  tablecloth. 

When  Kubrik  left  the  blacksmith's  shop  he  walked 
away  through  the  trees  to  where  he  had  left  Hungry.  He 
stopped  a  moment  only,  to  feed  him  with  the  hay  which 
he  carried  in  the  bottom  of  his  sledge,  and  then  climbing 
the  spur  at  the  back  of  the  mine  he  found  Alexis's  trail 
and  followed  it  toward  Grubof's  camp  in  the  upper  valley. 

He  walked  rapidly,  for  on  the  next  hour  or  two  hung 
all  the  success  of  his  schemes. 

When  he  had  joined  the  peasants  at  the  meeting  place 
near  Gorbitza,  he  had  attempted  to  lead  them  straight 
through  to  the  Amazar,  but,  as  Father  Anthony  had  fore- 
told, svoboda  had  gone  to  their  heads,  and  even  the  horse 
trader  could  not  keep  them  from  turning  aside  to  raid  the 
storehouses  of  the  foreigner  on  their  way.  Torn  between 
his  friendship  for  Stephen  and  his  desire  for  revenge,  he 
had  followed  them  to  the  mine. 

On  the  floor  of  the  mill  he  had  smiled  with  grim  ap- 
preciation. The  foreigner  had  cleverly  summoned  fear 
to  his  aid.  If  such  a  man  could  but  be  induced  to  fight 
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on  his  side  .  .  .  He  had  searched  for  a  way  to  communicate 
with  Stephen  and  had  stumbled  on  Grubof  s  spy. 

Perhaps  Kubrik  alone,  in  all  the  taiga,  realized  the  full 
consequences  of  a  clash  at  the  mine.  The  foreigner  would 
be  killed,  and  the  Black  One  would  undoubtedly  escape; 
and  many  of  the  peasants,  disappointed  in  their  first  at- 
tempt, would  drop  out  of  the  fight.  He  had  set  himself  to 
keep  Grubof  and  the  peasants  apart  until  he  had  the  Black 
One  safely  shut  up  in  his  own  stockade. 

And  now,  with  these  lumbering  peasants  once  more  on 
their  way  to  the  Amazar,  he  swung  along  toward  the 
camp  of  his  enemy,  determined  to  protect  Stephen  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  immediate  revenge.  He  chuckled 
sardonically.  He  understood  nothing  of  electricity,  but 
none  the  less  the  foreigner  had  put  a  weapon  into  his 
hands. 

Late  as  it  was  when  Alexis  returned,  the  camp  was  still 
astir.  Grubof  listened  to  his  report,  sneered  at  his  tale 
of  devil's  lights,  and  dismissed  him  to  his  own  fire.  He 
cut  short  Otto  Kroner's  unnecessary  explanation  of  elec- 
tricity. "It  has  served  his  turn,  has  it  not?"  he  said  dourly. 
"For  this  night  at  least  he  is  safe.'* 

Otto  Kroner  agreed.  "But  there  is  Rapin.  For  months 
he  has  tampered  with  his  workmen,  and  now" — he 
shrugged — "we  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  The 
peasants  do  not  know  we  are  here." 

Grubof  looked  up  somberly.  "Kubrik  knows  we  are 
here,  and  Kubrik  is  with  the  peasants." 

Otto  Kroner  laughed.  "Our  mysterious  outlaw  sends  a 
message  to  the  Black  Devil  of  the  Amazar — does  one  need 
to  fear  the  result?" 
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Grubof  did  not  answer  directly.  He  called  his  sergeant. 
"Change  the  sentries  and  see  that  the  men  sleep.  In  the 
morning  there  will  be  fighting  to  be  done." 

When  the  sergeant  returned  from  his  rounds,  he  brought 
the  horse  trader  in  with  him.  "I  found  him  talking  to 
the  sentry,'*  he  explained. 

Grubof  motioned  him  up  to  the  fire.  "Why  hast  thou 
come  here  ? "  he  asked  sourly. 

The  horse  trader  looked  significantly  at  the  sentry, 
and  Grubof  dismissed  him.  "Now,  thy  tale — quickly." 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  seek  thee  in  the  Amazar,  but  al- 
ready there  is  no  need;  and  that  is  well,  for  I  travel  on  foot." 

"A  horse  trader  on  foot!"  Grubof  was  skeptical. 

"It  is  svoboda,  and  they  have  taken  my  horses.  Even 
now  they  travel  by  hishnik  trails  to  the  Amazar." 

"We  shall  catch  up  to  them,"  said  Otto  Kroner  imper- 
turbably. 

"They  follow  the  shorter  route,  Barin,  and  they  are 
led  by  one  who  knows  every  trail,  one  who  does  not  delay." 

"The  mysterious  outlaw,  doubtless!"  Otto  Kroner's 
tone  was  sarcastic. 

The  horse  trader  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time.  "It 
is  understood  that  thou  hast  cause  to  be  angry,  Barin, 
but  how  could  one  guess  that  thou  thyself  wert  the  Camel ! 
I  am  a  common  man,  Barin,  and  thou  art  as  great  a  mys- 
tery as  the  outlaw  himself.  The  peasants  fear  thy  very 
name." 

"They  will  have  cause,"  Otto  Kroner  answered. 

Kubrik  looked  into  his  cap.  "Well-born,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  earn  the  reward  that  thou  hast  set  upon  his  head 
— two  thousand  roubles  is  a  great  sum.  If  one  could  come 
by  a  horse  one  could  go  with  these  peasants  to  the  Amazar. 
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Already  at  a  distance  I  followed  when  the  outlaw  talked 
to  the  Cossack,  but  it  was  dark,  and  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
tinguished his  face.'* 

*'What  manner  of  man  is  he?"  asked  Grubof. 

The  horse  trader  considered.  "Such  as  thou  art,  Well- 
born, strong  and  unafraid.  It  is  his  boast  that  he  will 
burn  thy  stockade." 

Grubof  gnawed  the  side  of  his  thumb.  "And  what  dost 
thou  say,  horse  trader?" 

Kubrik  appeared  unwilling  to  answer.  "Well-born,  is 
he  not  thine  enemy  ?  If  thou  art  not  in  the  Amazar  then, 
of  a  certainty,  thy  stockade  will  be  ashes  and  the  outlaw 
will  escape."  He  shot  out  an  arm  dramatically.  "Do  I 
not  understand  that  thou  art  here  to  protect  the  life  of 
the  foreigner?  Has  he  not  already  protected  himself  with 
ghosts?  Look  at  thy  Cossacks,  Well-born,  do  they  sleep? 
Have  they  not  heard  this  talk  of  devil's  Hghts!  Thou 
couldst  not  drive  them  into  his  settlement  while  it  is  dark, 
and  in  the  morning" — he  shrugged — "I  shall  already  have 
lost  my  reward." 

"Thy  reward  will  keep,"  began  Otto  Kroner,  but  the 
horse  trader  interrupted  impatiently,  addressing  himself 
exclusively  to  Grubof: 

"Well-born,  we  know  this  outlaw.  For  months,  step  by 
step,  I  have  smelled  out  his  trail.  It  is  he  who  has  roused 
the  peasants  against  thee.  He  whispers  that  thou  art 
afraid — thou  afraid,  Well-born!  when  thou  hast  Tomsk 
horses  to  race  him  to  the  Amazar.  .  .  .  And  this  thrice- 
damned  foreigner  who  has  come  among  us,  can  he  not  sit 
with  his  ghosts  until  thy  return  ? " 

Grubof  did  not  answer  immediately,   and  the  horse 
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trader  put  on  his  cap.  ''Then  I  go,  Well-born — and  the 
reward  is  not  for  me." 

Grubof  stirred.  "If  I  give  thee  a  horse,  what  wilt  thou 
do?" 

The  answer  came  quietly.  "As  I  am  a  judge  of  horse- 
flesh, Well-bom,  if  thou  art  in  thy  stockade  when  the 
peasants  come  to  the  Amazar,  I  will  bring  thee  face  to  face 

with  this  Kubrik.  If  I  fail "  He  drew  his  hand  across  his 

own  throat. 

Grubof  looked  sourly  at  him.  The  old  bullying  manner 
was  there,  but  behind  his  eyes  was  apprehension,  restless- 
ness for  want  of  sleep.  "Thou  shalt  have  thy  horse,"  he 
said. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OLGA   AND    JOAN 

WHEN  Joan  awoke  it  was  still  dark.  Zahar  was  not  in 
the  room,  but  Father  Anthony  sat  opposite.  He 
anticipated  her  eager  question.  "In  an  hour  it  will  be  day- 
light, but  Stepan  Stepanovich  has  not  yet  returned.'' 

Joan  was  wide  awake  on  the  instant.  "Not  back?  Do 

you  suppose ''  She  paused  to  listen.  "A  sledge  comes 

now!"  She  shook  Peter.  "Thy  Barin  arrives — he  will  be 
hungry." 

Peter  sat  up  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  Joan  flew  to  the  door 
in  time  to  see  Kubrik  pull  up  in  front  of  the  porch.  She 
looked  beyond  him  down  the  trail,  but  Stephen  was  not 
there. 

Kubrik  misinterpreted  her  anxiety.  "  Do  not  worry,"  he 
said,  "the  Black  Devil  is  well  on  his  way  to  the  Amazar — 
it  will  be  a  long  day  before  he  will  trouble  thee  again." 

Joan  had  temporarily  forgotten  Grubof,  but  now  she 
remembered.  She  waited  until  Kubrik  stepped  up  on  to 
the  porch;  then  she  put  her  two  hands  trustfully  on  his 
arm.  Her  eyes  shone.  "It  was  thy  word  that  sent  the 
peasants  from  the  mine,  and  now  thou  hast  prevailed 
upon  Grubof  to  follow  them!  Stepan  Stepanovich  will 
know  how  to  thank  thee  when  he  returns." 

Kubrik  followed  her  into  the  Hving  room  and  closed  the 
door.  "Where,  then,  is  thy  man?"  he  asked. 

While  Joan  explained  he  began  to  smoke.  "So  that  is  the 
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way  of  it — and  he  has  not  yet  returned!'*  He  looked  at 
Father  Anthony.  **What  is  thy  word,  Batoushka?" 

"I  do  not  know,'*  the  old  man  answered,  ** unless  it  is 
that  they  have  persuaded  him  to  fight  on  their  side." 

Joan  was  impatient.  Only  a  few  hours  before  she  had 
expressed  faith  in  the  old  priest's  intuitions,  but  now  she 
doubted  his  wisdom.  "He  is  nothing  but  a  dreamy  old 
man,"  she  thought,  and  began  to  be  anxious  again.  **  What 
can  we  do.?"  she  asked.  "Is  it  possible  they  have  forced 
him  to  stay  with  them.?  We  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
him  to  go." 

From  his  great  height  Kubrik  looked  down  upon  her. 
He  certainly  was  not  disturbed.  "Do  not  concern  thyself, 
little  one,"  he  said.  "He  has  Rapin  and  the  little  man 
from  Moscow,  and  for  the  present,  anyway,  no  great  harm 
will  come  to  him.  Give  me  bread  and  tea  quickly,  and 
before  noon  I  will  be  with  him."  He  looked  at  the  end  of 
his  cigarette  and  sighed.  "If  one  could  but  teach  him  to 
hate,  Anna  Mihaelovna." 

Joan  shook  her  head.  "It  is  not  for  a  foreigner  to  inter- 
fere," she  said,  and  Kubrik  sighed  again. 

When  he  had  gone  Father  Anthony  went  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  mill.  Electricity  by  daylight  was  robbed  of 
much  of  its  mystery,  and  Peter  was  there  to  explain. 

Joan  called  in  Olga  from  the  kitchen.  "Now  that  we 
are  alone  for  a  little,  we  will  clean  out  the  living  room,"  she 
said. 

Olga  looked  at  the  marks  of  many  feet.  "Such  a  coming 
and  going  through  the  whole  night,  Barina!  One  must 
scrub  the  floor  with  soap."  But  she  did  not  move.  She 
seemed  tired  and  out  of  spirits,  as  though  she,  too,  had  not 
slept. 
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"Is  it  true  that  the  Barin  has  not  returned?"  she  asked, 
so  unhappily  that  Joan  looked  surprised. 

"Not  yet,"  she  answered.  "Perhaps  he  will  return  after 
a  little,  and  Rapin  and  Kosolof  with  him." 

Olga  fumbled  with  her  shawl,  hiding  the  lower  part  of 
her  face,  and  Joan  still  watching  her  asked:  "What  is  the 
matter — have  you  a  toothache?" 

Olga  began  to  cry.  "It  is  my  heart,  Barina.  It  gnaws  like 
a  rat.  From  the  beginning  thou  hast  been  good  to  me — and 
Alexis — and  I — I " 

Joan  thought  she  understood.  The  girl  was  anxious  for 
her  lover.  She  put  an  arm  around  her,  but  Olga  threw  it 
off  almost  roughly  and  sank  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Before 
Joan  could  stop  her  she  nad  clasped  her  knees  and  was 
sobbing  incoherently  into  her  skirt. 

"  Barina — from  the  beginning  I  have  been  a  spy — I  have 
carried  writing " 

Joan  did  not  understand.  "Carried  writing?" 

"From  the  Black  One  and  the  Camel.  I  sewed  it  into 
the  Barin's  saddle  blanket." 

Still  Joan  did  not  understand.  "Sewed  it  into  his  saddle 
blanket.^ — Why  did  you  do  such  a  thing?" 

Olga's  face  emerged  for  a  moment.  "For  Rapin,  the 
Pole,  Barina.  He  also  is  a  spy." 

Joan  went  cold.  Rapin — the  man  Stephen  had  trusted 
from  the  first.  .  .  . 

Olga  was  speaking  again.  "Alexis  is  my  lover,  Barina. 
Grubof  found  us  together,  and  we  were  afraid.  But  he 
laughed  and  gave  us  money — and  the  foreigner  was  noth- 
ing to  us.  I  carried  writing  to  Rapin,  the  Pole."  She  looked 
up  with  swimming  eyes:  "I  love  Alexis — and  the  Barin 
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did  not  shoot  him — he  allowed  him  to  go  free — and  for 
that  I  have  told  thee  about  the  writing." 

Joan  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  Rapin — a  spy! — and 
Stephen  was  with  him  now.  .  .  . 

Olga  wrung  her  hands.  "It  is  I  that  will  be  his  murderer, 
Barina.  Rapin  has  given  vodka  to  the  hishniks.  He  has  a 
score  of  bad  ones  in  his  pay.  We  must  take  word  to  the 
Barin  before  it  is  too  late." 

Joan  pulled  her  on  to  her  feet.  "Go — go  quickly — find 
Zahar  and  Father  Anthony,"  she  ordered;  and  then,  re- 
membering, she  put  an  arm  round  Olga.  "I  do  not  blame 
thee,"  she  said  gently,  "but  go  quickly,  there  may  yet  be 
time." 

She  went  at  once  to  her  room  and  changed  into  her  out- 
door garments.  She  was  ready  before  Olga  returned  with 
the  men. 

Zahar  listened  fiercely.  "Bah!  Women  and  their 
lovers. ..."  It  was  his  only  audible  comment  to  Olga's  con- 
fession. 

"  If  we  take  the  Chorny  road  with  timber  sledges  and 
outriggers,"  he  said,  "and  if  our  saints  are  good  to  us,  we 
will  pass  them  on  the  Divide.  We  will  wait  for  their  coming 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Amazar.  As  for  thee,  thou  young  pup," 
he  added,  spinning  Peter  round  toward  the  door,  "now 
at  last  thou  hast  a  man's  work  to  do — thou  wilt  drive  the 
Barina's  team.  Get  thy  wooden  feet,  for  we  may  need  them 
if  the  snow  is  deep." 

Peter  brought  his  own  and  Joan's  skis  from  the  corner. 
He  pulled  his  cap  well  down  over  his  ears  and  turned 
fiercely  on  Olga.  "As  for  thee,  thou  hellcat,  if  harm  has 
come  to  my  Barin " 
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Joan  stopped  him.  "Hush,  Peter — hushP' 

He  faced  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "Who  art  thou  to 
say  hush  to  me?  Was  he  not  my  Barin  before  ever  he  took 
thee  for  his  woman  ? " 

Zahar's  hand  fell  heavily  but  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder.  "Have  done,  little  man.  It  has  been  given  to 
each  of  us  to  serve  a  woman — one  does  not  curse  them." 

Peter  snorted  and  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

Through  all  the  excitement  Father  Anthony  had  looked 
on  silently.  Now  he  picked  up  Joan's  heavy  traveling 
coat  and  helped  her  into  it.  "Do  not  be  anxious,  little 
one,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  Black  Devil  who  has  cause  to  be 
afraid!" 

Joan  did  not  answer.  She  had  lost  faith  in  him  since 
he  had  sat  silent  while  Stephen  walked  into  Rapin's  trap. 
"The  Old  One  will  look  after  thee  until  some  of  us  return," 
she  said. 

He  wrapped  the  big  scarf  round  the  outside  of  her  collar 
and  tied  the  ends  round  her  waist,  then  went  out  with  her 
on  to  the  porch. 

When  the  two  sledges  had  gone  he  called  Olga  to  him. 
"Wilt  thou  come  with  me  to  the  Amazar?"  he  asked,  much 
as  though  he  suggested  a  stroll  to  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
"  Before  this  business  is  over  there  will  be  work  that  an  old 
priest  can  do." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OTTO   KRONER   SCORES 

OF  ALL  those  who  raced  to  the  Amazar,  the  peasants 
alone  seemed  indifferent  to  speed.  With  Grubof, how- 
ever, it  was  otherwise.  Before  Kubrik  had  gone  from  his 
camp  he  had  given  the  order  to  move,  and  all  Otto  Kroner's 
arguments  and  sneers  served  only  to  increase  his  determi- 
nation to  recross  the  Divide. 

"It  will  delay  us  till  noon!"  he  retorted  when  the  Un- 
gainly One  reasoned  that  they  would  be  wise  to  consum- 
mate their  plans  against  Stephen  first.  "Do  you  suppose 
he  will  sit  peacefully  by  while  we  capture  his  woman  and 
burn  his  houses  over  his  head?" 

"He  will  be  dead,"  suggested  Otto  Kroner,  "and  dead 
men  do  not  interfere. " 

"When  he  has  been  caught  he  will  be  dead,"  corrected 
Grubof  sourly;  "remember,  he  is  no  mujik,  and  he  has 
been  warned  that  we  are  in  the  valley.  Have  no  fear — he 
will  not  leave  the  taiga  before  he  has  finished  the  work  his 
chief  sent  him  here  to  do.  Without  doubt  he  will  wait 
among  his  wires  until  we  have  leisure  to  return." 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  Black  Devil 
afraid  .f*"  taunted  Otto  Kroner. 

Grubof  looked  at  him.  "In  any  event,  I  do  not  fear 
thee!  Neither  do  I  choose  that  this  pestilent  outlaw  shall 
burn  down  my  stockade  and  escape  again  just  when  at 
last  I  have  him  in  my  hand." 
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The  Ungainly  One's  eyes  narrowed.  "Give  me  ten 
Cossacks,  and  I  will  attend  to  the  matter  alone.  I  will 
catch  thee  up  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Divide." 

*Tf  they  will  go!''  agreed  Grubof,  glad  to  be  rid  of  him. 

Otto  Kroner  sought  out  the  sergeant.  "See  to  it  that 
ten  men  stay  with  me,"  he  demanded  brusquely.  "I  have 
work  that  I  wish  to  do." 

The  sergeant  did  not  mince  his  words.  "His  Well-bom 
must  give  the  order  in  person,  Barin.  Do  we  not  all  know 
that  Kubrik  leads  the  peasants  by  hishnik  trails  to  the 
Amazar?  At  such  a  time  even  my  Cossacks  are  impatient 
of  delay." 

Otto  Kroner  reflected.  "One  hundred  roubles  for  each 
man — and  I  ask  no  questions  and  desire  no  prisoners! 
Also  I  give  my  word  that  we  will  sleep  in  thy  camp  to- 
night." 

The  sergeant  considered  the  suggestion.  "Perhaps  a 
little  vodka  for  each  man  ?" 

Ten  minutes  later  the  half-breed,  with  his  ten  men 
behind  him,  rode  out  of  camp  in  the  direction  of  the  mine; 
and  Grubof,  in  a  whirl  of  impatience,  began  his  long 
trek  toward  home.  "See  that  there  are  no  stragglers," 
he  ordered  the  sergeant,  "this  outlaw  has  the  start  of  us, 
and  he  travels  the  shorter  trail." 

Behind  the  Black  One's  truculence  the  sergeant  sensed 
a  haunting  fear.  He  left  him  picking  at  the  ice  in  his  beard, 
and  strode  through  the  camp  whipping  stragglers  into  line, 
though  none  knew  better  than  he  that  with  every  Cossack 
mounted  and  a  trail  already  broken  on  the  homeward  road, 
no  mere  mob  of  peasants  could  beat  them  to  the  Amazar. 

As  the  last  man  swung  away,  he  hitched  his  rifle  purpose- 
fully into  place  and  looked  out  over  the  snow-covered 
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expanse  of  the  valley,  untouched  save  for  the  narrow 
ribbon  of  their  trail.  He  at  least  was  not  alarmed.  Should 
this  elusive  outlaw  come  close  enough  for  a  shot,  he  would 
wipe  out  a  lengthy  score.  But  the  Black  Devil  seemed 
to  be  running  away.  .  .  . 

At  noon,  high  up  on  the  skyline,  Kubrik  leaned  against 
a  rock.  Far  away  across  the  valley,  silhouetted  against 
the  snow,  a  moving  line  of  men  and  horses  showed  that 
his  enemy  was  on  the  march,  heading  inevitably  toward 
the  trap  that  he  had  baited  with  so  much  care.  He,  too, 
hitched  his  rifle  purposefully  into  place. 

Behind  him,  cut  off  by  the  trees,  the  peasants  plodded 
patiently  on  the  hard-packed  snow  as  they  breasted  the 
last  steep  slopes  of  the  Divide.  They  talked  little  and  did 
not  hurry,  but  beneath  their  ragged  sheepskin  caps  they 
gazed  ruthlessly  ahead.  In  their  own  time  and  fashion 
they  would  arrive,  and  in  their  present  mood  nothing  but 
death  would  turn  them  from  the  object  of  their  hatred. 
The  Black  Devil  had  good  cause  to  be  afraid. 

Kubrik  sat  on  musing  long  after  they  had  passed.  He 
had  caught  up  to  them  an  hour  before  noon  and,  while  he 
encouraged  the  stragglers,  he  made  no  attempt  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  He  was  not  ready  to  assume  leader- 
ship. He  learned  that  Stephen  and  Kosolof  were  prisoners, 
certainly,  but  unharmed.  He  did  not  speak  to  them  or 
show  any  inclination  to  help  them  to  escape.  After  a  while 
he  hunted  out  Sablin  and  borrowed  a  cigarette;  thereafter 
he  dropped  behind,  and  in  a  little  while  the  old  hishnik 
joined  him. 

He  made  room  for  him  in  his  sledge.  "For  once  in  thy 
life  thou  art  beholden  to  the  Black  One  for  a  ride!"  he 
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announced  dryly.  "He  has  loaned  me  a  horse.  And  I  have 
sent  him  cursing  to  the  Amazar  in  search  of  one  whom,  in 
the  end,  he  is  surely  destined  to  find!" 

Sablin  chuckled.  "That  is  well.  My  saint  whispers  in 
my  ear  that  the  time  will  not  be  long!" 

Kubrik  made  no  comment,  and  Sablin  chuckled  again. 
"This  Pole  is  no  fool.  When  we  came  to  the  ford  the  for- 
eigner made  as  though  he  would  return.  But  what  would 
you — it  was  dark  and  the  devil  lights  were  still  no  great 
distance  behind !  There  were  thpse  among  us  who  stopped 
him.  It  was  said  that  we  would  need  him  at  the  end  of  our 
trail. 

"The  foreigner  would  have  fought — for  was  not  his 
woman  alone  ^ — but  Rapin  talked  to  him.  I  was  near,  and 
some  of  it  I  understood.  *Barin,'  he  said,  'there  are  those 
who  say  that  when  we  are  gone  thou  wilt  fight  with 
Grubof,  against  us.  It  is  not  true,  but  what  canst  thou  do 
against  a  hundred  ?  Let  us  go  quietly  and  when  they  do  not 
watch  us  we  will  escape.'  And  the  little  man  from  Moscow 
tore  his  beard  and  spoke  fiercely  in  a  strange  tongue." 

"For  a  Pole  this  Rapin  is  a  good  man,"  commented 
Kubrik.  "I  will  talk  to  him  a  little.  And  thou  wilt  take 
occasion  to  tell  the  foreigner  that  his  woman  is  safe." 

He  left  Sablin  to  drive  the  sledge  and  went  away  by 
himself.  One  thing  only  remained  to  insure  the  complete 
success  of  his  plans.  If  the  foreigner  could  be  induced 
to  fight  on  his  side  .  .  .  He  sat  musing  under  his  rock  until 
the  peasants  were  almost  out  of  sight.  "  Perhaps  if  I  had 
encouraged  his  woman  to  come  .  .  ." 

And  all  unknown  to  him  Joan  was  speeding  nearer  on  the 
Chorny  trail.  Like  Grubof,  she  traveled  with  fear  in  her 
heart,  for  she  reasoned  only  too  clearly  that  it  was  Otto 
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Kroner  who  had  maneuvered  this  spy  into  their  midst. 
At  all  costs  she  must  get  to  Stephen  in  time.  And  Kubrik — 
she  tried  to  believe  that  the  outlaw's  revenge  was  no  busi- 
ness of  hers,  but  her  eyes  smoldered  dangerously  when  she 
thought  of  the  Black  Devil  of  the  Amazar. 

When  they  reached  the  village  of  Chorny,  she  was  im- 
patient to  go  on.  But  Zahar,  the  silent,  had  taken  com- 
mand. He  was  almost  tender  w^hen  he  helped  her  out  of  the 
sledge.  "Go  to  the  guest  house  and  drink  hot  tea,'*  he 
ordered.  "In  one  little  hour  I  shall  have  procured  fresh 
horses;  they  are  necessary,  for  we  have  still  a  long  way  to 
go,  but  on  the  wagon  road  we  travel  faster.  Petroushka, 
though  he  strives  to  ape  the  man,  will  fall  asleep  in  the 
night,  but  if  thou  canst  keep  awake,  and  if  nothing  delays 
us,  two  hours  after  noon  to-morrow  we  should  be  in  the 
Amazar." 

"Shall  we  be  in  time.?"  she  asked. 

Zahar  looked  grim.  "We  shall  be  in  time  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  certain  Pole,"  he  said,  and  departed  to  com- 
mandeer the  best  horses  that  the  village  could  supply. 

Thus  it  happened  that  three  rapidly  converging  parties 
closed  in  on  the  lower  hay  meadows  of  the  Amazar. 

Grubof  appeared  first.  He  came  down  an  open  valley 
that  gave  out  on  to  the  river  some  ten  versts  below  his 
headquarters.  In  the  noonday  sun  his  stockade  appeared  a 
far-away  speck  against  a  background  of  hills. 

On  his  left  another  valley,  narrow  and  rocky,  and 
blocked  by  a  swamp,  lay  between  him  and  the  road  from 
Chorny,  which  at  this  point  broke  from  the  forest  and 
swung  across  open  country  until  it  disappeared  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  spur. 
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He  examined  the  road  critically  for  signs  of  life.  It  was 
empty,  and  it  was  a  shorter  way  to  take  than  the  river 
ice.  He  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  bog  and  called  his  sergeant  alongside.  "The  men  are 
tired,"  he  said,  "when  we  reach  the  road  we  will  rest  for 
an  hour;  perhaps  Otto  Kroner  will  catch  us  up." 

The  sergeant  pointed  significantly  over  his  shoulder. 
"Up  to  the  present.  Well-born,  we  are  ahead  in  the  race, 
but  when  one  sees  three  eagles  circling  together  high  in  the 
air,  of  a  certainty  there  is  something  to  be  watched." 

Grubof  gave  one  look  and  whipped  up  his  horse.  "The 
Camel  can  look  after  himself,"  he  muttered  under  his 
breath;  "it  is  none  of  my  affair  that  he  is  five  versts  be- 
hind on  the  trail." 

About  the  time  that  the  last  of  Grubofs  Cossacks  dis- 
appeared round  the  bend  in  the  road,  Stephen,  who  had 
not  moved  for  a  long  time,  stirred  and  sat  up.  In  spite  of 
his  anxiety  he  had  fallen  asleep.  All  through  the  inter- 
minable march  as  they  dropped  down  from  the  high  slopes 
of  the  Divide,  and  during  their  brief  stops  for  rest  and  food, 
he  had  searched  his  wits  for  some  chance  of  escape.  But 
a  dozen  silent  hishniks  had  guarded  him  too  well.  The 
sledge  in  which  he  rode  was  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and 
before  and  behind,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  peasants 
marched  with  the  dogged  endurance  of  their  kind. 

He  turned  to  speak  to  Kosolof,  who  sat  beside  him  in 
the  sledge.  He  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  his  watch  had 
stopped,  and  he  wished  to  know  the  time. 

Kosolofs  head  was  thrown  backward  until  his  mouth 
was  partly  open.  He  was  following  the  flight  of  the  eagles 
high  in  the  air.  "Look  at  that  for  a  portent,  Mr.  Stephen," 
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he  said  fretfully  in  English:  "Buzzards  collecting  for  a 
feast!"  He  lowered  his  voice:  "It  is  one  beastly  bad  busi- 
ness, I  think;  pretty  soon  we  get  our  heads  cracked  if  we 
no  find  a  way  to  escape." 

Stephen  nodded.  "Where  is  the  horse  trader?"  he 
asked. 

"He  no  good  any  more,"  Kosolof  grumbled.  "I  think  he 
afraid.  One  hour  since  he  go  in  front  with  Rapin.  They  talk 
together  like  they  were  friends." 

Stephen  looked  pleased.  "Perhaps  they  are  fixing  it  up. 
I  suppose  even  peasants  must  rest  sometime;  they'll  kill 
their  horses  if  they  keep  on  this  way." 

Kosolof  shrugged.  "Siberian  pony  is  like  donkey,  it 
never  die,  and  mujik  is  tough  like  hell." 

The  valley  straightened  out  a  little,  and  Stephen  looked 
about  him  again.  He  could  see  the  whole  straggling  line 
now.  "They  may  be  tough,  but  some  of  them  have  dropped 
out,"  he  said  dryly. 

But  Kosolof  was  not  hopeful.  "A  score  go  to  Kluchi 
village  a  long  time  back;  they  bring  food  and  more  men. 
They  come  fast  on  the  wagon  road — they  catch  us  up 
before  long." 

Stephen  wound  his  watch  and  set  it  by  the  sun.  "  By  the 
look  of  things,  we'll  soon  be  out  on  the  lower  river  flats," 
he  said.  "Perhaps  they'll  camp  for  the  night.  If  they  do, 
it'll  be  our  chance  to  get  away  in  the  dark." 

Kosolof  dismissed  the  idea.  "We  die  on  the  way  home, 
I  think." 

"Unless  we  can  get  hold  of  a  rifle." 

After  that,  Stephen  sat  silent  for  half  an  hour,  thinking 
of  Joan,  going  over  in  his  mind  the  possibilities  of  crossing 
the  Divide  without  food.  It  did  not  look  hopeful.  And  the 
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peasants  mystified  him.  They  maintained  something 
resembling  discipHne — they  had  ceased  to  be  the  purpose- 
less rabble  he  had  learned  to  expect — common  hatred  had 
welded  them  into  an  army.  In  this  mood  they  might  die, 
but  they  would  not  run  away. 

He  looked  ahead.  The  horse  trader  was  sleeping  in  his 
sledge.  Stephen  recognized  his  controlling  hand  working 
silently  toward  his  purpose.  "Am  I  part  of  his  plan?"  he 
wondered.  "If  he  had  wanted  it,  I  could  have  escaped 
before  ever  we  got  to  the  Divide."  He  looked  obstinate. 
His  friendship  for  Kubrik  was  real,  but  loyalty  to  his  chief 
came  first.  It  was  not  for  a  foreigner  to  be  drawn  into  any 
such  quarrel  as  that  which  lay  ahead. 

The  leading  sledge  came  to  a  stop  at  the  upper  fringe  of 
the  swamp.  At  this  point  the  hills  fell  away  disclosing  the 
hay  meadows  below.  The  front  of  the  line  pulled  up,  wait- 
ing for  those  behind,  who  winged  out  on  both  sides  to  get 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  valley.  Stephen  found  him- 
self next  to  the  outlaw's  sledge.  It  was  the  chance  that  he 
had  been  waiting  for  ever  since  they  crossed  the  Divide, 
and  under  cover  of  the  murmur  of  voices  he  leaned  over 
and  spoke  to  him. 

But  Kubrik  did  not  hear.  He  stood  up  suddenly,  and 
Stephen,  warned  by  his  manner  of  something  ahead,  stood 
up  also.  For  a  moment  he  thought  that  Grubof  and  all 
his  Cossacks  were  actually  upon  them,  separated  only  by 
the  roughened  surface  of  a  frozen  bog,  but  a  second  glance 
showed  him  that  it  was  Otto  Kroner  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
Cossacks  speeding  across  their  front. 

He  sat  down  again  and  touched  Kosolof.  "Duck  when 
they  begin  shooting,"  he  said;  "we  may  get  a  chance  to 
bolt." 
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But  not  a  mujik  stirred.  Strangely,  as  though  acting 
under  orders,  they  stood  immobile  while  the  Httle  band 
of  Cossacks  raced  for  the  road. 

At  that  moment  something  stirred  in  the  forest;  first 
one  sledge  and  then  a  second  appeared. 

Before  the  second  had  cleared  the  trees  Stephen  was  on 
his  feet,  and,  regardless  of  consequences  to  himself,  he 
shouted  a  warning.  He  had  recognized  Zahar,  and,  in- 
credible though  it  seemed,  Joan  and  Peter  behind  him. 

He  saw  Zahar  look  round.  For  a  flash  only  he  seemed 
to  hesitate,  to  attempt  to  check  his  horses,  but  the  grade 
was  downhill  and  the  road  was  smooth.  Fifty  yards  ahead 
Otto  Kroner  was  actually  turning  his  horse  into  the  trail, 
each  moment  threatening  to  block  the  way. 

Zahar  gathered  his  horses  together  Hke  a  chariot  racer 
at  the  turn  and  charged,  headlong,  at  the  enemy  of  his 
Barin's  chief. 

Neither  sledge  was  actually  overturned,  their  fenders 
prevented  that,  but  the  impact  threw  Otto  Kroner  into 
the  snow.  The  two  teams,  fighting  and  plunging,  went 
thundering  down  the  grade  and  Joan,  behind,  putting 
out  all  her  strength,  brought  her  sledge  to  a  stop  only  just 
in  time  to  save  the  Ungainly  One's  life. 

Kubrik  unslung  his  rifle.  "It  is  thy  quarrel!'*  he  said, 
handing  it  over  to  Stephen.  ** There  are  but  two  shells 
in  the  magazine." 

Stephen  threw  the  first  one  into  place.  Otto  Kroner  was 
already  on  his  knees  clutching  at  the  side  of  Joan's  sledge. 
Joan  was  battling  with  her  horses  and,  at  the  same  time, 
trying  to  push  him  off.  Stephen  threw  up  his  gun,  but — 
before  he  could  fire — Peter  hurled  himself  out  of  his  seat, 
past  Joan,  straight  at  Otto  Kroner's  head,  and  the  Cos- 
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sacks  swarming  up  the  bank  closed  them  in  and  shut  out 
the  view. 

Stephen  drew  in  his  breath  painfully.  He  took  hurried 
aim  and  picked  off  a  Cossack  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
The  man  pitched  over  the  pummel  of  his  saddle  and  dis- 
appeared. Someone  caught  his  horse. 

Stephen  took  aim  a  second  time.  But  Kubrik  touched 
him  on  the  arm.  "Hold  thy  fire.  It  will  do  no  good." 

He  threw  him  off  angrily.  "Come — men  of  Grorbitza!" 
he  shouted.  "Will  ye  stand  idly  by  while  they  escape  from 
under  your  eyes .? '' 

Not  a  peasant  stirred.  It  was  no  part  of  their  scheme  to 
rescue  a  woman.  One  or  two  looked  dubiously  at  Kubrik, 
who  had  not  moved;  the  rest  involuntarily  stepped  back. 
Stephen  plunged  through  their  ranks;  a  hishnik  caught  at 
his  arm,  but  he  knocked  him  down;  he  ran  toward  the 
road. 

Momentarily  he  expected  to  feel  a  bullet  in  his  back. 
He  slowed  down,  perforce,  on  the  rough  and  slippery  sur- 
face of  the  bog,  but  he  kept  on.  In  front  of  him  the  Cos- 
sacks had  formed  up  into  something  resembling  order  and 
appeared  to  be  acting  under  command.  Six  of  them  had 
faced  toward  him  with  their  rifles  unslung,  the  rest  made 
a  screen  round  the  sledges. 

Desperate  as  he  was,  Stephen  realized  the  uselessness  of 
further  advance.  He  dropped  behind  a  hummock  of  frozen 
grass  and  trained  his  rifle  on  the  group.  He  had  one  bullet, 
and  if  Otto  Kroner  should  for  an  instant  show  his  head  .  .  . 
Cursing,  he  watched  the  cavalcade  get  into  motion,  gather 
momentum,  and  gallop  away  toward  the  Amazar.  Desper- 
ately he  fired  at  the  leading  Cossack,  hoping  to  bring  him 
down  in  the  road.  The  man  reeled  but  kept  his  seat. 
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A  shadow  passed  between  Stephen  and  the  sun,  and 
Kubrik  picked  up  his  gun.  Methodically  he  ejected  the 
empty  shell. 

"Thou  canst  not  catch  him  this  side  of  the  stockade," 
he  said,  as  Stephen  jumped  to  his  feet.  The  eyes  that 
sought  Stephen's  smoldered  with  the  unuttered  hatred 
of  many  years:  "My  Barin,  do  we  not  stand  together  at 
the  last?" 

Stephen's  eyes  hardened.  At  that  moment  he  remem- 
bered only  that  his  woman  was  taken  from  him.  He  held 
out  his  hand.  "It  is  well,  my  friend.  I  go  with  thee  to  the 
Amazar." 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   ATTACK   THAT   FAILED 

ALMOST  without  comment  the  peasants  accepted 
l\.  Stephen  as  one  of  themselves.  "Now  that  thy  woman 
is  taken,  thou  art  one  of  ours/'  they  told  him,  "and  that  is 
well,  for  thou  wilt  use  thy  devil's  lights  and  thy  noises 
to  scare  these  Cossacks  into  their  beds/' 

They  returned  him  his  gun  and  left  him  to  move  about 
as  he  pleased,  and  when  they  had  satisfied  themselves 
that  Grubof  had  already  passed  they  set  their  faces  once 
more  toward  the  Amazar. 

Stephen  pushed  impatiently  to  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
the  grim  set  of  his  jaw  warned  those  nearest  to  leave  him 
alone.  On  the  first  opportunity  he  drew  Kubrik  aside. 

"When  wilt  thou  declare  thyself?"  he  asked,  "or  do 
we  go  each  man  fighting  for  his  own  hand?" 

Kubrik  grunted.  "I  do  not  know  that  I  will  declare  my- 
self at  all.  Mujiks  are  never  long  of  the  same  mind;  one 
fine  day  they  will  betray  me  to  some  official.  It  is  true 
that  by  a  word  spoken  here  and  there  I  have  kept  them 
together  on  the  trail,  but  they  are  a  mob — talk  of  svoboda 
is  foolishness  for  such  as  they;  once  they  smell  blood  no 
man  can  hold  them;  they  will  loot  and  destroy  senselessly." 

He  trudged  along  thoughtfully  for  a  while  and  Stephen 
did  not  interrupt.  Presently  he  looked  up.  "Barin,  I 
do  not  choose  that  they  shall  kill  the  Black  One.  When  the 
sound  of  killing  rings  in  his  ears,  the  horse  trader  shall  help 
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him  escape,  and  when  we  are  alone  in  the  taiga — then  he 
will  meet  Kubrik  face  to  face.  For  this  I  have  planned 
from  the  beginning." 

Stephen  was  silent.  Since  he  had  lost  his  woman,  he  had 
come  to  understand  the  outlaw's  craving  for  revenge. 

Kubrik  went  on  talking.  "They  will  attack  when  it  is 
dark,  and  in  the  beginning  they  will  fail,  for  the  Black  One 
is  prepared  for  their  coming.  But  if  thou  wilt  have  faith 
in  thy  friend '' 

Stephen  held  out  his  hand.  "I  will  follow  thee  on  any 
trail  that  leads  to  my  woman." 

Kubrik's  eyes  glowed.  "At  last  I  have  seen  hatred  in  thy 
face,  Barin!  And  now  let  me  tell  thee — ^we  are  both  desper- 
ate men — for  such  as  us  there  is  a  way  to  take  them  in  the 
rear." 

Quickly,  then,  he  told  Stephen  of  his  plan.  "There  is  a 
stream  which  runs  through  a  corner  of  the  stockade.  It  will 
be  for  thee,  Barin,  to  turn  the  water  so  that  we  may  crawl 
in  under  the  ice." 

He  spoke  without  special  emphasis,  but  Stephen  caught 
the  significance  of  the  scheme.  To  divert  the  stream  would 
be  a  simple  thing  to  do.  He  turned  with  enthusiasm. 

"It  comes  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  Grubof  has  cause  to 
fear  thee!" 

Kubrik  smiled.  "It  was  thou  thyself  that  taught  me, 
Barin.  Did  we  not  fight  together  in  the  canyon?  On  that 
occasion  I  saw  thee  turn  a  river  out  of  its  course.  When 
revenge  sharpens  the  wits,  one  thinks  of  such  things." 

Stephen  nodded.  "We  can  build  a  dam;  there  are  men 
who  can  be  made  to  work.  And  there  is  timber,  and  we  can 
use  the  felt  lining  that  each  man  carries  in  the  bottom 
of  his  sledge — and  the  bags  which  contain  the  food — and 
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there  are  sheepskins.  I  can  divert  the  water  in  a  day.  .  .  ." 
Kubrik  left  him  to  his  thinking. 

As  usual  the  peasants  followed  a  trail  of  their  own.  They 
avoided  the  open  flats  and  came  down  secretly  through 
the  hills  at  the  rear  of  the  stockade.  Kubrik  left  them 
hidden  in  the  underbrush  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
took  Stephen  away  with  him  through  the  trees.  "'While 
they  cool  their  heels  we  will  look  at  the  stream/'  he 
explained.  "In  an  hour  it  will  be  dark." 

Stephen  hurried.  The  sight  of  the  stockade  had  mad- 
dened him.  "Do  not  take  me  far,"  he  protested,  "for  when 
they  attack  I  shall  certainly  go  with  them.  I  cannot  sit  idle 
and  watch  through  the  whole  night." 

When  they  came  to  the  stream  they  followed  it  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  corner  of  the  stockade,  and 
here,  under  cover  of  some  rising  ground,  they  found  a 
place  where  the  banks  made  it  possible  to  divert  the 
water.  Using  their  knives  they  chipped  a  hole  in  the  ice 
and  took  soundings. 

Stephen's  heart  beat  quicker — there  was  room  for  a  man 
to  crawl — and  all  about  them  was  timber  for  a  dam — 
and  ground  that  could  be  easily  thawed.  For  the  first  time 
since  Joan  had  been  taken,  hope  came  rushing  back.  He 
began  to  tear  at  the  brush.  "Come,"  he  ordered,  "we  can 
collect  material  for  fires,  then  we  can  work  during  the 
night." 

Kubrik  continued  to  sit  on  his  heels.  "Hishniks  can  see 
in  the  dark,"  he  said  imperturbably,  "and  at  such  a  time  it 
is  wise  that  we  should  eat."  He  produced  some  bread  and 
fish  and  put  a  piece  of  each  under  his  arm  to  thaw. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "I  will  make  thee  a  picture  of  the 
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stockade,  for  without  it  thou  art  a  man  who  is  blind." 
He  smoothed  a  place  between  his  feet  and  illustrated  with 
sticks  and  pieces  of  ice.  ""On  the  far  side  is  the  Black  One  s 
house.  It  is  there  that  Anna  Mihaelovna  will  likely  be 
found.  Here  Hes  the  store — and  here  the  barracks.  This 
way  is  the  course  of  the  stream'' — he  laid  his  kinjal  across 
the  nearest  corner  of  the  stockade;  '*if  thy  dam  holds  we 
may  come  out  alive  at  the  edge  of  the  corral,  for  at  the 
drinking  place  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ice.  Then,  if  thy  saint 
watches  over  thee,  we  can  open  the  gate,  and  when  the 
mujiks  pour  into  the  stockade  we  shall  be  free  to  attend 
to  our  own  affairs.'* 

He  took  the  fish  from  under  his  arm,  bit  a  piece,  and 
handed  the  rest  to  Stephen.  **Eat,  Barin;  it  is  more  than 
a  little  thawed." 

Stephen  took  a  mouthful  mechanically.  "Shall  we  not 
go  back?"  he  asked.  "It  will  soon  be  time  to  attack." 

Kubrik  put  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "Thou  wilt  stay  with  me, 
Barin,  for  I  have  no  wish  to  see  thee  killed.  Have  I  not 
explained  that  this  attack  will  fail?" 

"Then  why  do  you  not  stop  it?"  asked  Stephen  angrily. 

"Because  I  am  no  man's  fool,"  Kubrik  answered  tersely; 
"unless  they  smell  blood  they  will  melt  away  in  the  taiga. 
But  when  the  Black  One  has  killed  a  few  they  will  howl 
round  his  fence  Hke  wolves  on  a  moonlight  night." 

Stephen  submitted.  It  was  war — and  Joan  was  some- 
where inside  the  fence. 

Kubrik  continued  eating  his  fish.  "We  have  time  and 
to  spare,"  he  said,  "for  they  will  not  move  until  the  red 
star  comes  up  over  the  hill — some  of  them  will  close  in  from 
the  lower  side  and  it  is  the  signal  agreed  upon.  But  if  thou 
wilt  come  with  me  we  can  perhaps  account  for  a  Cossack 
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or  two  without  risk  to  our  necks."  He  unslung  his  rifle 
and  climbed  to  the  rising  ground  that  shut  out  the  stream. 

Stephen  followed,  and  in  among  some  rocks  at  the  top 
they  established  themselves,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
stockade.  Kubrik  went  on  eating  his  meal,  and  Stephen, 
realizing  that  impatience  was  futile,  followed  his  example 
and  thawed  some  bread  for  his  own  use. 

Before  he  had  eaten  it,  it  was  already  dark.  He  was 
cold,  and  he  stood  up.  At  that  moment,  little  spits  of 
flame  broke  out  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Somebody 
in  the  stockade  shouted — and  rifle  shots  tore  the  silence 
to  bits. 

Kubrik  leveled  his  rifle  on  a  stone.  "Be  ready!"  he 
warned;  "in  a  moment,  if  I  know  the  Black  One,  they  will 
throw  out  flares."  Almost  before  the  words  left  his  lips  a 
dozen  fire  balls  swung  over  the  wall.  They  described  a  low 
trajectory  and  fell  hissing  into  the  snow. 

Kubrik's  rifle  spoke,  and  a  Cossack  fell  over  the  corner 
of  the  stockade. 

Outside,  the  whole  white  surface  of  the  ground  was 
smudged  with  smoke  and  the  huddled  forms  of  running 
men.  Already  the  foremost  were  halfway  across  the  open 
space  racing  for  the  walls  when,  unaccountably  to  those 
behind,  the  charge  slowed  up.  Those  in  front  were  falling 
through  the  snow.  All  along  the  line  the  crust  was  break- 
ing, entangling  them  in  the  treetops  cunningly  left  as 
obstructions  by  the  Black  Devil.  The  frozen  branches  tore 
at  their  clothing,  and  showered  them  with  icicles — bogging 
them  as  eff'ectually  as  the  tundra  in  spring,  and  choking 
their  rifles  so  that  they  dared  not  shoot. 

Many  of  those  behind,  carried  along  by  the  momentum 
of  their  charge,  floundered   into  the  trap.  A  shout  of 
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derision  went  up  from  the  stockade,  and  a  running  hail  of 
bullets  poured  into  the  mob. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  first  flare,  Stephen  had 
dropped  on  his  stomach.  His  impatience  and  his  anxiety- 
blazed  up  into  an  anger  he  no  longer  wished  to  control. 
From  their  vantage  place  on  the  higher  ground  they  could 
rake  the  long  side  of  the  stockade — an  empty  shell  from 
Kubrik's  gun  hit  him  on  the  ear,  and  another  Cossack 
dropped  out  of  the  game.  Stephen  settled  down  to  his 
work. 

A  short  five  minutes  brought  the  bombardment  to  a 
desultory  end.  Fifty  yards  from  the  walls  the  charge 
had  slowed  up  and  stopped.  But  the  very  entanglements 
which  Grubof  had  provided  made  for  the  ultimate  safety 
of  the  attacking  peasants.  Many  of  them  were  hunters, 
used  to  taking  advantage  of  unexpected  twists  in  the  game. 
The  wise  ones  dug  themselves  into  the  snow  and  cleaned 
out  their  rifles,  while  bullets  ricochetted  harmlessly  over 
their  heads.  Those  behind,  who  had  seen  the  danger  in 
time,  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  made  it 
dangerous  for  a  Cossack  to  show  his  head.  The  flares 
burned  themselves  out  and  were  not  renewed. 

Kubrik  warmed  his  fingers  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun. 
"Six,"  he  said  thoughtfully;  "the  seventh  I  winged. 
And  we  have  lost  three  times  as  many  peasants.  But  it  will 
serve  our  turn.  In  his  present  mood  the  Black  One  will 
hole  up  like  a  bear.  He  does  not  fully  trust  his  Cossacks, 
who  are  losing  their  stomach  for  a  fight.  Svoboda  is  work- 
ing in  their  blood." 

Stephen  touched  him  on  the  arm.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
stockade  the  door  of  Grubofs  house  had  opened.  The 
figure  of  a  man  stood  out  clearly  in  the  lighted  doorway. 
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Stephen  steadied  his  gun  and  fired.  The  man  jerked  awk- 
wardly and  doubled  over,  as  though  he  had  been  hit,  then 
seemed  to  pick  up  his  cap  and  go  back  quickly  through  the 
door. 

Kubrik's  teeth  gritted.  "To  be  angry  is  to  spoil  one's 
aim,  Barin!  And  now,  if  thou  art  so  minded,  we  can  go  to 
our  work." 

Stephen  stood  up.  He  realized  that  his  feet  were  cold, 
and  he  worked  his  toes  rhythmically  inside  his  moccasins. 
**Get  me  Rapin  and  twenty  men — the  rest  I  will  see  to 
myself.'' 

Kubrik  slipped  a  wad  of  rag  into  the  end  of  his  barrel. 
"Now  that  the  softness  has  gone  out  of  thine  eyes,  Barin, 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  fail."  He  walked  ahead  down  the 
slope  and  put  a  match  to  the  brush  that  Stephen  had  pre- 
pared. Then  he  left  him. 

He  found  old  Sablin  building  a  fire  at  the  place  where 
the  horses  had  been  picketed.  "Where  is  the  foreigner's 
sledge?"  he  demanded. 

When  he  found  it  he  rummaged  in  the  bag  in  which 
every  traveler  carries  his  food.  He  swore  when  he  did 
not  find  what  he  sought. 

"The  foreigner  does  not  drink,"  old  Sablin  remarked 
dryly.  "I  have  searched  every  corner  of  his  sledge." 

Kubrik  dropped  the  bag.  "Thou  art  an  uneducated 
hog!"  he  said  casually.  "The  foreigner  has  need  of  the  book 
in  which  he  writes  words  in  his  own  tongue." 

Sablin  hunted  for  it  and  found  it  in  the  straw.  "Such 
things  make  for  nothing!"  he  said  with  disfavor. 

Kubrik  turned  the  book  over  and  over.  "There  is  a  stick 
with  which  he  writes.  I  have  seen  him  place  it  between  the 
leaves." 
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Sablin  turned  the  straw  out  onto  the  ground  and  pres- 
ently found  the  pencil. 

The  outlaw  seemed  relieved.  "And  now,  lazy  one,  thou 
wilt  collect  felt  and  sheepskins  from  the  sledges  and  carry 
them  down  the  stream  to  where  the  foreigner  works. 
Presently  I  will  send  hishniks,  and  it  will  be  thy  business 
to  see  that  they  do  not  sleep;  and  thou  wilt  feed  Hungry 
with  the  oats  I  have  hidden  in  my  sledge.  I  myself  will 
seek  out  the  little  man  from  Moscow,  for,  between  us,  we 
must  keep  our  wild  ones  from  howHng  round  the  corral.** 

"What  new  devilry  does  the  foreigner  prepare?*'  asked 
Sablin  curiously. 

"Such  things  are  not  for  thee  to  know!'*  Kubrik  in- 
formed him,  and  left  him  to  his  thoughts. 

He  went  from  one  group  of  peasants  to  another,  making 
sure  they  were  on  watch,  and  presently  he  sat  down  by  one 
of  the  fires  and  produced  Stephen's  notebook  from  out  of 
his  clothes. 

He  thumbed  the  point  of  the  pencil  much  as  he  thumbed 
the  edge  of  his  own  knife  and,  in  a  little  while,  began  to 
draw. 

With  considerable  skill  he  depicted  the  Black  One, 
standing  with  a  whip  in  his  hand.  The  likeness  was  crude, 
but  the  cap  established  his  rank.  Behind  stood  a  figure  with 
two  dogs;  in  the  comer  a  dagger  dripped  blood.  .  .  .  Any 
peasant  in  the  taiga  could  have  deciphered  the  message 
at  a  glance — a  warning  from  Kubrik  to  the  owner  of  the 
cap. 

He  lashed  the  message  to  a  handy  length  of  stick  and 
returned  the  way  he  had  come.  But  he  did  not  go  im- 
mediately to  Stephen.  Instead,  he  crept  over  the  rising 
ground  and  down  through  the  brush  to  the  wagon  road. 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  gateway.  It  was  dark,  but  in- 
side he  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  defenders  on  guard. 

"That  is  well,"  he  commented,  ** chatter  Hke  fowls  at 
feeding  time  while  I  toss  a  stick  into  your  yard  !*'  He  moved 
out  into  the  open — closer  and  closer — feeling  for  solid 
ground  underfoot. 

It  was  a  long  shot,  but  he  was  a  powerful  man.  His  great 
shoulders  swung  backward,  and  the  stick  hurtled  through 
the  air,  to  fall  with  a  thud  on  the  roof  of  some  building  in- 
side the  wall. 

He  waved  an  arm  ironically.  "The  next  message,  Well- 
born, I  shall  hope  to  deliver  myself/' 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    INTERCEPTED    LETTER 

THE  shot  that  Stephen  fired  at  the  figure  in  the  open 
doorway  passed  through  the  fur  of  Otto  Kroner*s 
cap.  Probably,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  rascally  life,  he 
had  not  come  so  near  to  being  killed.  He  reeled  against  the 
doorpost  and  picked  up  his  head  covering  before  he  reahzed 
that  he  was  still  a  target  for  another  shot.  Then,  with 
surprising  activity  for  a  fat  and  awkward  man,  he  jumped 
for  safety  and  closed  the  door. 

Grubof  had  just  come  in  by  the  back  entrance.  He  held 
up  the  lamp  to  examine  the  wound:  the  whole  side  of 
Kroner's  face  was  streaming  with  blood.  **He  has  nicked 
off  the  top  of  your  ear,"  he  said  shortly.  **Next  time,  put 
out  the  light  when  you  open  the  door — the  outlaw  has 
missed  you  before,  it  is  not  Hkely  it  will  happen  again." 

Otto  Kroner  was  shaking  with  rage.  He  wiped  some 
blood  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  "Thy  damned  out- 
law— thou  hast  him  on  the  brain." 

Grubof  bowed  sarcastically.  **  And  he  has  thee  neatly  on 
the  ear,  my  friend!  Be  warned  in  time.  I  have  just  come 
from  the  barracks :  a  dozen  men  are  wounded,  and  the  doctor 
is  drunk.  We  shall  have  to  attend  to  our  own  surgery." 

Otto  Kroner  tore  oflF  a  pad  of  cigarette  papers  and  held 
them  to  the  raw  tip  of  his  ear,  poured  himself  a  stiff  glass 
of  vodka,  and,  crossing  the  room,  kicked  a  door  open. 

Within,  Joan  and  Peter  were  sitting  on  the  bed. 
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He  bowed  to  Joan.  **I  have  lost  part  of  my  ear,  and  in 
such  a  matter  women  are  better  than  men/' 

For  the  moment  Joan  forgot  her  loathing.  She  went  back 
with  him  into  the  living  room  and  examined  his  wound. 
"We  must  have  water  and  a  sheet!"  she  said.  She  busied 
herself  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  she  had  secured  the 
bandage  in  place  she  turned  without  a  word  to  go  back 
to  her  room,  but  Otto  Kroner  stood  in  the  way. 

He  made  no  pretense  that  he  was  grateful  for  what  she 
had  done.  **It  is  time  that  we  came  to  an  understanding," 
he  said  curtly. 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  and  pushed  them  across  the  table. 
"Sign  that!"  he  said. 

Joan  read: 

In  order  to  save  your  life  and  my  own  I  have  promised  for  both  of 
us  that  we  will  leave  the  country  at  once. 

She  shook  her  head.  "It  would  be  useless.  He  would 
know  it  was  not  true." 

"You  think  you  are  in  no  danger,"  Otto  Kroner  snarled. 

"Stepan  Stepanovich  knows  that  I  would  never  ask  him 
to  leave  when  his  work  was  not  done." 

Otto  Kroner  studied  her.  "If  I  decide  to  let  you  live, 
your  father  will  pay  a  great  price  for  your  freedom.  It  is 
worth  a  passing  thought." 

Joan  looked  steadily  at  him.  She  tried  not  to  flinch.  "I 
have  heard  that  you  are  a  bully,  but  it  is  news  to  me  that 
you  command  here."  She  turned  slightly  to  Grubof.  "Am 
I  to  understand  that  he  gives  orders  in  your  presence  .f*" 

Grubof  hummed  through  his  teeth.  "At  the  moment  I 
see  no  need  to  interfere." 

Otto  Kroner  chuckled.  "That  being  understood,  I  will 
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myself  write  a  note  to  Stepan  Stepanovich/*  He  looked  at 
Grubof:  **Can  a  messenger  be  found  to  carry  it?*' 

The  answer  came  sourly.  **Send  this  young  cub;  it  will 
matter  nothing  if  he  is  shot/' 

The  Ungainly  One  appeared  to  be  about  to  object,  but 
on  second  thoughts  changed  his  mind  and  began  to  write. 
He  read  the  message  aloud. 

TO  STEPAN  STEPANOViCH,  fighting  With  the  peasants  against  lawful 
authority  in  the  Amazar: 

Your  mine  is  already  destroyed;  if  you  wish  to  save  your  wife  you 
will  consent  to  leave  the  country  at  once.  The  messenger  must  re- 
turn at  daylight,  and  you  will  accompany  him. 

I  send  a  lock  of  hair  as  a  warning  that  it  will  be  wisest  to  obey.  At 
noon  will  come  a  finger  of  your  woman's  hand.  At  twilight  it  will  be 
too  late. 

There  was  silence  while  he  folded  the  paper  into  a  suit- 
able square.  Joan  had  grown  very  pale.  She  turned  desper- 
ately to  Grubof.  '*You  will  permit  such  a  thing?'* 

He  stopped  humming  long  enough  to  say  again:  "I  see 
no  cause  to  interfere.'' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  and  her  arm  went  round 
Peter.  "Thou  wilt  take  it  to  thy  Barin,"  she  said  clearly, 
"and  thou  wilt  say  to  him  from  his  woman  that  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  such  a  one  as  Otto  Kroner  does  not 
keep  his  word.  If  he  comes  to  the  stockade,  then  both  of  us 
will  be  killed." 

Peter's  face  was  strained  as  though  he  had  been  sick. 
He  took  the  note  and  fingered  it  before  he  put  it  into  his 
cap,  after  which  he  swallowed  hard  and  spoke  with  the 
simple  dignity  of  a  child:  "Kubrik  will  kill  the  one  who 
harms  Anna  Mihaelovna." 

Grubof  became  suddenly  still.  Like  Joan,  he  steadied 
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his  voice,  but  though  his  words  were  easily  spoken,  behind 
them  lurked  the  strain  of  his  eagerness  to  learn.  '*  A  boy 
such  as  thee — dost  thou  then  know  this  outlaw?'' 

Peter's  manner  became  stupidly  humble.  '*What  do  I 
know,  Well-born  .\  .  .  but  it  is  plain  that  none  save  Kubrik 
could  lead  the  hishniks  to  the  Amazar.  And  hishniks  do  not 
murder  women.*' 

Otto  Kroner  stood  up  so  abruptly  that  he  shook  the 
table.  He  swung  Peter  round  and  shook  a  finger  under  his 
nose.  "Thou  wilt  tell  the  foreigner  that  the  writing  is  from 
me,  and  as  for  this  outlaw" — he  spat  insultingly — "carry 
that  for  a  message  if  thou  canst  find  him."  He  pushed  the 
boy  out  of  the  way  and  picked  up  the  scissors  that  had 
been  used  in  bandaging  his  ear. 

Quite  simply  Joan  shook  down  her  hair.  "It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  you  to  touch  me,"  she  said;  and  she  took 
the  scissors  out  of  his  hand.  "Come,  Petroushka.  May  one 
ask  a  little  service.^" 

He  took  the  scissors  reverently — as  though  he  bowed 
before  his  icon.  Behind  the  moisture  in  his  eyes  there 
flamed  the  unquestioning  fealty  of  the  peasant  boy  for  the 
foreigner  who  had  taught  him  to  read.  There  was  the  pride 
of  a  great  service  as  he  lifted  a  lock  and  let  it  lay  for  a  mo- 
ment across  his  open  palm.  "Do  not  fear,  Barina,  I  will 
cut  it  where  it  will  not  show!"  He  laid  the  strand  of  hair 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  folded  it  out  of  sight.  "One 
is  ready  to  go.  Well-born,"  he  said,  looking  at  Grubof. 
"Wilt  thou  or  the  Thick  One  show  me  the  way.^" 

Grubof  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Otto  Kroner. 
Peter  put  on  his  cap — saluted  Joan  with  the  finger  tips 
of  both  hands  to  his  forehead,  as  though  she  had  been  his 
overlord — and  marched  erectly  to  the  door. 
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When  they  had  gone  Joan  went  back  to  her  room.  Gru- 
bof  stood  alone,  humming  persistently  through  his  teeth, 
as  before. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  sergeant  came  in.  *'A 
message  has  been  thrown  over  the  wall.  Well-born.**  He 
stood  near  the  entrance  holding  Kubrik's  stick  in  his  hand. 

Grubof  examined  the  picture  closely,  crumpled  the 
paper,  and  tossed  it  on  to  the  table.  The  monotonous 
humming  continued.  The  sergeant  stood  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  go. 

**  Bring  six  men  and  see  that  they  are  here  without  de- 
lay." 

When  the  sergeant  returned  Grubof  was  still  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  indicated  the  door  of  Joan*s 
room.  "Thou  wilt  take  the  foreigner's  woman  and  lock  her 
in  the  jail,  together  with  the  silent  fool  that  brought  her 
to  the  Amazar.  Thou  wilt  give  him  back  his  kinjal,  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  I  will  hold  thee  responsible  for  their  safe 
keeping.  When  the  boy  Peter  returns,  see  that  he  is 
brought  to  me  at  once." 

Otto  Kroner  marched  Peter  straight  to  the  barracks. 
From  the  first  he  had  had  no  intention  of  sending  the  boy 
to  Stephen,  for  he  suspected  that  he  knew  Rapin  was  his 
spy.  He  called  Alexis  outside.  *T  bring  an  order,"  he  ex- 
plained. "If  we  can  get  word  to  the  foreigner  we  can,  per- 
haps, bribe  him  to  fight  with  us.  We  have  his  woman  in  our 
hands." 

Alexis  looked  doubtful.  "I  do  not  think  that  thou  wilt 
succeed,  Barin;  but  even  so  our  messenger  can  act  as  a 
spy.  I  myself  would  volunteer  for  a  litde  reward." 

"Thou   wilt   be   better   than   the   boy,"    agreed   Otto 
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Kroner,  "  for  of  a  certainty  he  would  tell  us  nothing  on  his 
return." 

Peter  gave  up  his  letter  without  a  struggle,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  lock  of  Joan's  hair  he  fought  like  a  bobcat, 
and  though  he  stood  no  chance  against  two  such  men,  he 
put  the  marks  of  his  teeth  on  Alexis's  hand.  They  left  him 
raging  and  kicking  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  Cossacks. 

Once  outside  the  gate,  Alexis  sought  cover  on  the  edge 
of  the  stream.  Like  any  good  hunter  he  could  sense  his  way 
in  the  dark,  and,  going  on  all  fours,  he  followed  upstream 
until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  fire  where  Stephen  already 
worked  at  his  dam.  The  operations  puzzled  him,  but  before 
he  came  near  enough  to  see  what  all  the  activity  was  about, 
a  rifle  barrel  against  his  ribs  warned  him  that  he  was 
caught. 

"I  am  not  a  spy!"  he  hastened  to  explain.  "I  carry 
writing  to  the  foreigner." 

The  horse  trader  looked  him  over  carefully.  "Writing 
from  the  Black  One!  It  is  well  for  thee  that  some  hishnik 
did  not  find  thee.  If  thou  art  wise  thou  wilt  come  quietly." 

Alexis  took  the  hint  and  followed  him  noiselessly.  They 
avoided  the  stream  and  fetched  a  detour  round  the  hill 
until  they  came  to  Kosolof  dozing  over  a  fire. 

Kubrik  sat  down.  "Tell  thy  message,"  he  ordered. 

Alexis  demurred.  "It  is  for  the  foreigner  alone.  He  will 
not  thank  thee  for  this  delay." 

Kubrik  held  out  his  hand.  "Stepan  Stepanovich  is  wise 
in  the  ways  of  a  foreigner,  but  we  of  the  taiga  understand 
the  Black  Devil  and  his  kind.  If  thou  hast  any  wish  to  re- 
turn, thou  wilt  change  thy  mind  before  it  is  too  late." 

Kosolof  nodded.  "I  am  an  educated  man,  and  I  can  read 
thy  message  as  well  after  thou  art  dead." 
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Alexis  gave  in  and  produced  the  paper. 

Kubrik  listened  to  the  reading.  *'  So  that  is  the  way  of  it ! 
The  fat-bellied  Asiat  thinks  to  threaten  us  with  a  woman's 
life."  He  pulled  Stephen's  notebook  and  pencil  out  of  his 
clothes.  "Write!''  he  ordered,  and  there  was  that  in  his 
voice  which  warned  Kosolof  to  obey. 

The  message  of  the  horse  trader  to  His  Well-bom  in  the  stockade: 

The  foreigner  has  not  received  your  message;  he  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  escape.  It  will  be  wisdom  to  keep  Anna  Mihaelovna  from 
harm,  for  thy  Cossacks  will  not  fight  for  one  who  mutilates  a  woman. 

He  took  the  paper  from  Kosolof  and  handed  it  to  Alexis. 
"Thou  wilt  tell  the  Ungainly  One  that  the  peasants  out- 
number him  two  to  one." 

Alexis  pocketed  the  note."  Tf-oo-ee  !  One  tires  of  such  a 
service.  A  Cossack  is  willing  to  fight,  but  to  mutilate  a 
woman  .  .  ." 

"Thou  hast  thy  writing.  Go  back  to  thy  master!" 
ordered  Kubrik. 

Before  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  Kosolof  got  on  to  his 
feet.  "I  will  carry  the  message  to  Stepan  Stepanovich." 

Kubrik  took  the  writing  from  him  and  tossed  it  in  the 
fire. 

Kosolof  flared  up.  "Thou  dirty  horse  thief — the  writing 
is  not  for  thee!" 

"Softly,  softly,  little  man,"  said  Kubrik  placidly. 
"Dost  thou  not  understand  that  if  the  foreigner  reads 
such  words  he  will  go  hot-foot  to  the  stockade  ^.  It  is  a  sure 
way  for  both  of  them  to  be  killed.  Hast  thou  ever  known 
the  Black  One  to  keep  his  word  ?  But  with  the  outlaw  for 
a  bait  he  will  of  a  certainty  hold  his  hand." 

Kosolof  s  anger  died.  He  studied  the  horse  trader  closely: 
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"Unless  I  am  altogether  a  fool  I  myself  have  talked  with 
Kubrik  face  to  face." 

Kubrik  shrugged.  "Many  people  have  talked  with  the 
outlaw,  little  man,  but  thou  hast  heard  the  saying — it  is 
wise  not  to  mention  such  a  thing."  Neither  man  spoke 
again  until  Kosolof  went  to  examine  the  sentries. 

And  Kubrik — left  alone  by  the  fire — unrolled  the  paper 
which  contained  Joan's  hair.  It  lay  like  spun  silk  against 
the  horny  surface  of  his  palm. 

He  sat  very  still. 

"Ah,  little  one,"  he  whispered,  "thou  art  a  proper 
woman  for  a  man.  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE    ENTRY    UNDER   THE    ICE 

SLEEP  for  Stephen  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  With 
Joan  in  momentary  danger  he  worked  through  the 
night  like  one  possessed.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  they 
felled  trees  and  cut  them  up  into  suitable  lengths  for  the 
dam,  and,  with  Rapin's  help,  Stephen  planned  a  spillway 
to  carry  oflF  the  water.  It  was  here  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
had  to  be  done,  for  the  ground  was  solidly  frozen. 

To  save  time  they  built  a  number  of  fires  and,  as  fast 
as  it  thawed,  constantly  raked  away  the  dirt.  They  had 
four  shovels,  and  every  man  had  his  ax,  and  they  hacked 
and  scraped  and  chopped  a  trench  regardless  of  smoke  and 
sweat,  until  the  whole  gang  looked  like  coal  miners  coming 
out  of  a  pit. 

Over  and  over  again  the  hishniks  warned  Stephen  of  the 
danger  of  frostbite.  "  Barin,  our  clothes  are  wet  through," 
they  complained,  "and  when  the  fires  die  we  will  freeze 
like  washing  hung  on  a  line.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  that  we 
get  hot  when  there  is  no  hut  in  which  to  dry  our  clothes." 

Stephen  himself  had  long  since  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
and  the  steam  from  his  body  rose  like  a  mist  in  the  zero  air, 
but  he  drove  them  back  to  their  work.  "In  one  Httle  hour, 
now,  the  trench  will  be  dug,"  he  remonstrated,  "and  we 
will  have  dirt  sufficient  to  plaster  the  face  of  the  logs. 
What  is  a  frozen  ear  in  a  venture  such  as  this  ?  If  we  can 
but  make  a  way  under  the  ice,  we  may  hope  to  open  the 
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gates  from  the  inside.  We  will  save  many  lives.  If  one  who 
is  not  used  to  this  frost  is  willing  to  take  such  a  risk,  surely 
it  is  not  for  hishniks  to  squeal  at  a  trifle  of  cold." 

"That  is  as  it  may  be,"  retorted  a  big  hunter,  "but  none 
the  less  we  will  build  a  shelter,  and  while  we  sleep  it  shall 
be  thy  business  to  dry  out  our  clothes." 

"Have  it  thine  own  way,"  agreed  Stephen;  "so  that  the 
trench  is  finished  before  daylight  thou  canst  build  thyself 
a  house."  And  with  cajolery  and  curses  he  drove  them 
back  into  the  smoke. 

When  the  spillway  was  finished  the  men  went  oflp  to  dry 
their  clothes,  and  Stephen,  with  only  Kubrik  and  Rapin 
to  help,  went  to  work  on  the  dam  itself.  "We  will  lay  a 
cross  piece  to  support  the  weight  of  our  logs,"  he  explained, 
"and  with  the  sheepskins  and  felt,  and  the  earth  we  have 
thawed,  we  will  plaster  the  face  of  the  dam.  In  this  spot  we 
will  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice." 

By  noon  everything  was  prepared,  and  Rapin  was  for 
diverting  the  stream  at  once,  but  Kubrik  disagreed.  "At 
nightfall  they  will  water  their  stock.  The  Ungainly  One 
has  a  good  head;  one  does  not  want  him  to  suspect." 

"There  is  a  risk  that  our  dam  will  not  hold,"  objected 
Rapin. 

Kubrik  agreed.  "It  will  be  a  risk  for  those  who  go  down 
under  the  ice,  but  if  one  is  to  outwit  two  such  devils  we 
must  forget  such  things  as  risks." 

"There  is  no  need  for  Rapin  to  go,"  said  Stephen.  "In 
fact,  I  would  rather  he  stayed  behind  to  watch  the  over- 
flow; if  it  runs  back  into  the  channel  we  shall  be  drowned." 

Rapin  thought  a  moment.  If  he  should  turn  the  water 
back  into  the  channel  while  Stephen  was  under  the  ice, 
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that  would  satisfactorily  end  the  whole  matter  as  far  as 
he  and  Otto  Kroner  were  concerned;  but  old  Sablin  and 
the  hishniks  would  be  there,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  in 
their  present  mood  they  would  stop  him — perhaps  kill 
him — if  he  tried.  He  came  to  a  quick  decision.  "  Barin,  it  is 
my  service  to  go  with  thee.  Any  hishnik  can  attend  to  the 
dam.  They  understand  such  things." 

Stephen  held  out  his  hand.  **I  have  trusted  thee  from  the 
beginning,  my  friend,  and  my  trust  has  not  been  misplaced. 
Now  let  us  get  some  rest!" 

But  in  spite  of  their  protests  he  would  not  sleep.  He 
partially  dried  his  clothes,  and  he  ate  a  good  meal,  but, 
throughout  the  afternoon,  he  kept  pottering  about  his 
dam;  improving  the  spillway — thawing  out  more  dirt — 
going  over  every  detail  of  the  scheme.  .  .  . 

Kubrik,  at  the  last,  lost  patience.  "Of  a  certainty  thou 
wouldst  make  a  poor  outlaw,"  he  grumbled.  "An  outlaw 
rests  when  he  may,  but  thou  art  restless  as  a  hen  at  feeding 
time — twice  already  thou  hast  stumbled  over  my  feet." 

Stephen  sat  down.  "One  must  leave  nothing  to  chance," 
he  said  moodily.  "My  woman's  safety,  thine  own,  the 
lives  of  those  who  fight  on  our  side — all  are  at  stake." 

Kubrik  rolled  over  on  his  back.  "Truly  it  is  the  way  of  a 
foreigner  to  be  a  little  mad." 

Stephen  pulled  the  fire  together  and  dropped  his  head 
in  his  hands,  but  sleep  was  far  from  him.  Presently  Kosolof 
came  down  from  the  hills.  "Golly,  Mr.  Stephen,  you  look 
like  you  were  drunk!"  he  announced.  "Of  a  certainty 
thou  art  'one  of  ours'  now,  with  thy  grimy  face  and  thy 
torn  clothes;  even  the  Black  One  himself  would  fail  to 
recognize  such  a  foreigner." 
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Stephen  laughed.  "Fine!  What  could  be  better?  And 
now,  tell  me,  do  the  peasants  understand  our  scheme?" 

Kosolof  considered :  *'We  have  talked  like  a  parliament 
of  crows.  Enough  men  are  to  stay  in  the  timber  to  shoot 
bullets  into  the  stockade.  All  the  rest  will  wait  in  the  brush, 
and  when  we  open  the  gate "  He  waved  a  hand  graphi- 
cally. 

"It  makes  for  nothing  to  say  to  mujiks  that  Cos- 
sacks are  fighting  men,'*  he  went  on.  "When  they  come 
inside  they  loot  like  pigs  eating  out  of  a  trough;  plenty 
of  them  be  killed,  I  guess.'' 

Stephen  sighed.  "I  suppose  they  will.  But  you  must 
stop  with  them  and  try  to  hold  them  in  line." 

Kosolof  swallowed  fiercely.  "  I  go  with  you,  Mr.  Stephen, 
or  I  go  home." 

Stephen  moved  wearily.  "Fm  too  nervous  to  argue,  old 
man,  you  do  as  you  please." 

"Yes,  I  do  like  I  please,"  muttered  the  little  man  from 
Moscow  under  his  breath;  and,  like  a  true  Russian,  he  set 
himself  to  make  tea.  And  Stephen,  after  looking  at  the  sun, 
got  up  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  where  he 
could  see  into  the  stockade. 

It  was  already  dark  when  the  peasants  drifted  down 
from  their  stations.  As  soon  as  Kubrik  decided  it  was  safe, 
Stephen  put  the  last  logs  into  his  dam  and  effectually 
diverted  the  stream. 

The  peasants  watched  the  water  pour  over  the  spillway 
and,  crossing  themselves,  gathered  in  whispering  groups. 
"With  such  a  one  on  our  side  there  is  no  cause  to  be 
afraid.  Before  midnight  we  will  have  broken  into  the  Black 
Devil's  stores." 
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They  lighted  cigarettes  and  passed  them  from  one  to  the 
other. 

And  a  hundred  feet  down  the  stream — under  cover  of 
darkness — Stephen,  with  Kubrik  and  Rapin's  help,  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ice. 

The  water  below  dried  away  to  a  trickle  and  presently 
began  to  freeze. 

They  counted  their  matches  and  waited  for  the  red  star 
to  come  up  over  the  hill.  Stephen  was  aware  that  his 
clothes  were  damp,  but  his  inner  restlessness  kept  him  from 
feeling  the  full  effect  of  the  frost.  Kubrik  sat  immobile,  his 
feet  dangling  in  the  hole,  but  for  once  the  careless  manner 
of  the  horse  trader  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  He 
smoked  one  cigarette  after  another  in  endless  succession 
and  snarled  impatiently  when  Kosolof  made  some  point- 
less remark.  Not  for  an  instant  did  his  attention  leave  the 
crest  of  the  hill  over  which  the  red  star  was  soon  to  rise. 
His  long  years  of  waiting  were  nearly  at  an  end. 

And  Rapin,  the  Pole,  with  his  deceptively  dreamy 
eyes,  tugged  at  his  moustache  and  tramped  ceaselessly 
backward  and  forward  like  a  sentry  at  his  post.  Only 
Kosolof  seemed  indifferent  to  the  obvious  crisis  in  the  air. 
'*It  is  a  long  trail  from  Moscow  to  the  Amazar,"  he 
chattered,  regardless  of  Kubrik^s  snarls,  "truly  an  inter- 
preter turns  his  hands  to  many  trades!  I  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish very  beastly  well,  Mr.  Stephen,  and  yet  because  I  am 
small  I  will  go  first  into  this  drain.  If  this  great  ox  of  a  horse 
trader  were  to  stick,  then  none  of  us  behind  could  pass." 

Kubrik  reached  out  a  paw  and  patted  him  on  the  knee. 
"If  thou  wilt  not  be  still,  thou  little  pest,  I  will  fill  thy 
trap  with  snow.  Dost  thou  not  understand  that,  once  under 
the  ice,  thy  squeak  will  echo  even  as  a  steamer  whistle  at  a 
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bend  ?  Thou  wilt  go  in  the  rear,  where  a  cautious  heel  can 
kick  thee  in  the  jaw,  for  only  so " 

He  left  his  sentence  unfinished  and  pointed  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  The  red  star  was  showing  through  the  trees.  As 
it  swung  clear  his  shoulders  disappeared  into  the  hole. 

Stephen  went  next,  and  Kosolof — hovering  like  a  terrier 
at  his  heels — crowded  Rapin  to  the  rear. 

It  was  completely  dark  under  the  ice.  The  shuffling  of 
their  bodies  boomed  strangely  in  their  ears — pools  of 
water,  left  in  depressions,  soaked  into  their  clothes — sharp 
spears  of  ice  clawed  at  their  backs.  ...  In  many  places 
the  channel  was  not  wide  enough  for  them  to  turn  round. 
An  icy  current  of  air  threatened  frostbite,  but  while  it 
chilled  them  to  the  bone  it  was  evidence  of  an  opening 
at  the  lower  end.  Yard  by  yard  they  worked  themselves 
forward,  squeezing  their  way  past  roots  of  trees,  flattening 
themselves  over  the  rocks.  Once  they  lowered  themselves 
head  first  down  a  four-foot  fall,  and  once  they  waited — 
breathless — while  Kubrik's  unusual  strength  pushed  a 
boulder  to  one  side.  For  an  interminable  half  hour  they 
fought  their  way,  foot  by  foot,  until  elbows  and  knees  were 
worn  out  and  hopes  began  to  flag. 

For  five  minutes  Kosolof  had  been  whispering  to  him- 
self, calling  the  saints  to  witness  that  all  were  mad  to  em- 
bark upon  such  a  venture;  when,  in  front  of  the  line, 
Kubrik  slowed  and  stopped.  He  turned  over  on  his  back 
and  began  to  examine  the  ice  with  his  hands. 

"Barin'* — his  whisper  was  faint — "keep  thy  head  low, 
we  have  come  to  the  wall  of  the  stockade.  Drown  the  little 
man's  song." 

Stephen's  toe  kicked  Kosolof  in  the  ear.  "Cut  out  the 
music,"  he  warned;  "we're  going  on  deck." 
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The  line  moved  on  again  even  more  cautiously  while 
Kubrik  searched  in  the  darkness  for  the  water  hole. 

There  came  a  tinkle  of  newly  formed  ice. 

Stephen  crawled  ahead  a  couple  of  feet,  then — quite 
suddenly — the  draft  ceased  playing  round  his  face,  and  his 
outstretched  hand  came  in  contact  with  space.  Kubrik  had 
disappeared. 

"Barin'' — the  whisper  was  overhead — "Barin,  raise 
thyself  a  little!"  Stephen  knelt  up,  and  strong  arms  Hfted 
him  bodily  through  the  hole  in  the  ice. 

He  looked  about  him.  The  stream  was  bordered  with 
shrubs  and,  in  the  distance,  the  dim  outline  of  a  shed 
showed  against  the  sky. 

He  stood  up  to  relieve  the  stiflFness  of  his  limbs  and 
waited  for  the  others  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Kubrik  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  watering  trough  and  wiped 
the  hilt  of  his  kinjal.  When  it  was  clean,  tacitly  he  took 
command. 

"  Barin,  thou  wilt  take  Rapin  and  Kosolof  and  go  to  the 
upper  gate,''  he  whispered.  "The  guard  must  be  killed 
from  behind,  and  when  the  gate  is  opened  and  the  signal 
given,  it  must  be  defended  until  the  peasants  have  rushed 
the  stockade.  Thou  hast  a  watch — wait  while  a  hishnik 
can  walk  a  verst,  for  I  must  have  time  to  reach  the  gate 
at  the  far  end." 

Stephen's  reply  was  for  his  ear  alone:  "We  go  to- 
gether— is  not  my  woman  in  the  house  of  the  Black  One?" 

"If  thy  woman  is  there  I  will  find  her;  if  not  thou  must 
look  for  her  thyself." 

Stephen's  whisper  came  rasping:  "If  harm  comes  to  her 
because  of  this,  I  shall  seek  thee  out!" 

Kubrik's  eyes  blazed  in  the  dark.  "I  shall  be  easy  to 
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find!"  Then,  with  a  quick  change,  his  voice  softened: 
"Ah,  my  friend,  if  we  two  disagree,  of  a  certainty  the  Black 
Devil  wins." 

Stephen  followed  up  his  advantage.  "Then  we  go  to- 
gether  " 

The  outlaw  seemed  to  commune  with  himself.  "Barin, 
in  all  the  taiga  I  trust  none  but  thee.  It  were  best  that 
thou  open  the  gate." 

Stephen  gave  in.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "In  fifteen 
minutes,  then  .  .  ." 

Kubrik  nodded. 


CHAPTER  XII 

GRUBOF   AND    OTTO    ESCAPE 

KUBRIK  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  store. 
For  days  the  outlaw  and  the  horse  trader  had  been 
at  war  within  him,  but  now,  with  his  fingers  actually  clos- 
ing on  Grubof  s  throat,  the  outlaw  was  in  control.  His 
outburst  with  Stephen  had  cleared  his  mind  of  fog.  From 
the  beginning  he  had  feared  lest  a  woman's  need  might 
turn  the  course  of  his  revenge,  and  to  all  Stephen's  eflForts 
to  plan  their  campaign  before  entering  the  stockade  he  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear. 

From  behind  the  store  building  he  stalked  the  main 
gateway,  and  when  again  he  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
shrubs  the  sentry  was  dead.  He  wiped  off  his  knife  in  the 
snow,  and  without  any  further  preparation,  walked  up  to 
Grubofs  house. 

On  the  porch  he  stopped  to  listen.  Grubofs  voice  came 
to  him,  muffled  through  the  walls:  "We  can  sleep  to-night 
— these  mujiks  will  not  attack  again — and  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day  they  will  begin  to  drift  away." 

The  whole  stockade  seemed  already  asleep,  even  the 
occasional  bullet  had  died  away  in  the  night. 

He  paused  with  his  hand  on  the  door  latch,  and  his  head 
turned  back  in  the  direction  he  had  come.  A  minute 
passed — two  minutes — three — then  faintly  there  came  to 
him  the  scraping  of  a  bar,  followed  by  the  almost  inaudible 
rasp  of  an  iron  hinge.  A  lighted  match  flared  a  moment  in 
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the  wind.  .  .  .  Something  hke  a  sigh  escaped  him  when  his 
ears,  tuned  to  the  taiga's  lightest  mood,  tingled  to  the  far- 
away tramping  of  feet  .  .  .  the  wolf  pack  in  the  snow. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  shpped  inside. 

Grubof  was  pacing  the  length  of  the  room;  he  had  evi- 
dently just  come  in,  for  there  was  still  frost  on  his  beard. 
Otto  Kroner  sat  at  the  table.  Both  men  stared  incredu- 
lously. 

Kubrik  panted  as  though  he  had  been  running." Well- 
born— you  are  betrayed — the  outlaw  has  murdered  your 
guard — and  the  peasants  are  pouring  into  the  stockade!" 

Grubof  fumbled  at  his  beard;  Otto  Kroner's  hand  moved 
in  the  direction  of  his  gun. 

"Barin,  my  horse  is  gone,  and  they  will  kill  me  if  I  am 
found  with  thee.''  He  held  out  both  hands  beseechingly. 
"There  is  but  a  moment  in  which  to  escape!" 

As  though  to  corroborate  his  story,  a  scattering  volley 
of  shots  awoke  the  stockade,  followed  by  the  staccato 
shouting  of  commands  and — behind — the  gathering  rum- 
ble of  a  mob. 

Kubrik  beat  his  hands  together.  He  turned  desperately 
as  though  to  run,  but  Grubof  jerked  him  aside  and  wrenched 
open  the  door.  He  swore  violently  at  what  he  saw. 

"They  are  swarming  in  at  the  gate — the  devils  out- 
number us  two  to  one."  He  turned  back  into  the  room. 

With  the  deliberate  purposefulness  of  a  heavy  man,  Otto 
Kroner  passed  him,  buckling  on  his  gun.  For  a  moment  he, 
too,  looked  out,  taking  in  the  situation.  "It  appears  it  is 
time  to  go,"  he  said,  and  by  comparison  his  voice  was 
calm.  He  went  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room  and  worked 
his  way  into  a  sheepskin  coat.  Grubof  moved  aimlessly 
about. 
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"Have  a  drink — you  need  it!"  Otto  Kroner  barked,  and 
poured  him  a  liberal  measure  of  vodka.  The  bottle  was 
still  three  parts  full;  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

While  Grubof  gulped  the  spirit,  the  noise  of  attack  beat 
into  the  momentary  quietness  of  the  room.  Kubrik  waited. 
He  had  trailed  his  man  through  fifteen  years — now,  with 
fine  irony,  he  gambled  the  remaining  minute  to  enhance 
his  revenge.  *Tf  I  enable  thee  to  escape,  wilt  thou  pay  me 
a  reward.  Well-born?" 

"What  is  a  little  money?"  Grubof  snarled.  He  tore  open 
the  safe  and  stuffed  an  untidy  bundle  of  bills  into  his  hand. 
He  had  despised  this  shiftless  horse  trader  for  years.  Had 
he  been  a  peasant,  intuition  might  have  warned  him.  .  .  . 

Kubrik  led  the  way  out.  They  stumbled  over  a  sentry 
who  sprawled,  face  downward,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and,  passing  through  the  main  gateway,  turned  into  the 
hills. 

When  the  fighting  in  the  doomed  enclosure  came  to 
them  only  as  a  distant  rumble,  Kubrik  stopped.  Otto 
Kroner  was  breathing  heavily. 

Grubof  showed  only  anxiety  to  go  on.  "Why  do  we 
wait?"  he  demanded. 

"The  Camel  must  regain  his  wind,"  Kubrik  answered 
imperturbably;  "it  is  a  long  tramp  to  the  Kara  road." 
He  appeared  to  consider.  "If  thou  art  willing  to  take  a  risk. 
Well-born,  I  can  lead  thee  to  the  outlaw's  horse.  It  is 
guarded  by  an  old  hishnik,  but  are  we  not  three  armed 
men?" 

Otto  Kroner  grunted.  "I  will  risk  the  devil  for  a  horse." 

They  struck  off  downhill,  back  toward  the  stockade. 
For  a  time  the  only  sound  was  the  crunching  of  snow, 
and  then  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  swale.  In  the  center 
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they  could  distinguish  the  outline  of  a  horse  harnessed  to  a 
sledge  and,  near  him,  a  peasant  sitting  huddled  over  a  fire. 

Otto  Kroner's  hand  went  to  his  gun,  but  Kubrik  checked 
him.  "Dost  thou  want  the  outlaw  hotfoot  on  thy  trail? — 
If  this  mujik  resists  we  can  overpower  him  with  our  fists." 

With  elaborate  precaution  they  crept  up  on  him,  and 
Kubrik  had  old  Sablin  by  the  collar  before  he  had  time  to 
look  round.  He  pretended  not  to  know  him.  "Stand  aside 
for  thy  masters!''  he  ordered,  and  took  away  his  gun. 

Sablin  began  to  whine,  but  Kubrik  dropped  him  in  the 
snow.  "If  thou  wilt  be  still,"  he  growled,  "thou  mayst  yet 
earn  a  little  money  for  a  horse  which  is  not  thine  to  sell." 

Grubof  took  the  hint  and  threw  him  a  bill.  "Get  drunk," 
he  said  indifferently,  "only  hold  thy  snivelling  tongue." 

Sablin  caught  the  money  eagerly  enough,  but  his  whine 
went  steadily  on.  Kubrik  unhitched  the  horse  and  came 
back  to  the  sledge.  He  pulled  the  bearskin  to  one  side, 
"Well-born,  the  outlaw  does  not  loiter." 

Grubof  caught  his  foot  in  the  fender  in  his  anxiety  to 
get  in  and  waited  impatiently  while  Otto  Kroner  adjusted 
the  robe. 

"Which  way  to  the  Kara  road?"  he  demanded. 

Kubrik  pointed  through  the  trees.  "A  good  road.  Well- 
born!" he  said,  and  stepped  out  of  the  way. 

As  the  sledge  moved  past  him  he  handed  back  old  Sablin 
his  rifle  and,  at  the  same  moment,  whistled  softly  under 
his  breath. 

Hungry  stopped  dead. 

Grubof  cursed  and  beat  at  his  flanks  with  the  lines, 
but  the  horse  laid  back  his  ears  and  continued  to  balk. 

Four  feet  behind  him  Kubrik  laughed,  and  the  Black 
One's  hair  rose  crinkling  along  his  scalp.  With  a  flash  of 
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intuition  he  understood — for  in  that  laugh  was  pent  up 
the  hatred  of  all  the  years.  His  jaw  dropped,  and  he  sat 
still.  It  needed  the  prod  of  Kubrik's  rifle  barrel  to  jolt 
him  back  to  life. 


It  was  not  until  they  were  both  bound  and  seated  by  the 
fire  that  Kubrik  spoke  again.  From  the  moment  of  capture 
he  had  scarcely  noticed  Otto  Kroner's  existence.  Now,  he 
looked  straight  at  Grubof.  "Dost  thou  know  me?**  he 
asked. 

A  touch  of  the  Black  One's  truculence  returned.  "Thou 
wouldst  have  me  believe  that  thou  art  the  outlaw  himself, 
but  I  have  known  thee  too  long,  Evan.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  a 
greater  reward  .  .  ." 

Kubrik's  fingers  crumpled  a  twig  into  little  shreds. 
"It  is  true  thou  hast  known  me  a  long  time,  Well-born." 
He  leaned  forward  and  whispered  a  single  word — a 
woman's  name. 

Grubof's  jaw  fell  open  as  though  he  had  been  struck,  and 
he  turned  an  unhealthy  white  under  his  tan.  The  outlaw's 
somber  eyes  burned  into  his.  His  strong  fingers  opened 
and  closed  like  the  claws  of  a  wildcat.  "Thy  foul  hands 
killed  her — for  the  pastime  of  one  little  hour  thou  wouldst 
ruin  a  life — but  at  the  last  Father  Anthony's  God  is  just!" 

Half-formed  words  rattled  in  Grubof's  throat — plead- 
ings— bribes — excuses  for  the  hot  blood  of  youth.  .  .  . 

Very  deliberately  Kubrik  spat  in  his  face.  "Thou  bully — 
IS  it  in  thee  to  die  like  a  man.^" 

He  cut  the  thongs  that  bound  him  and  threw  his  kinjal 
down  into  the  snow.  "Stand  up!"  he  ordered.  "Even  a  rat 
is  privileged  to  fight  for  its  life."  He  tossed  his  gun  to 
Sablin  and  stood  waiting. 
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For  a  moment  Grubof  did  not  move.  Only  his  eyes 
looked  sideways,  seeking  a  way  of  escape.  Then  he  gath- 
ered his  legs  under  him  and  with  one  hand  on  the  ground 
to  balance  his  weight,  he  scooped  up  a  handful  of  ashes 
and  dashed  them  in  Kubrik's  face.  At  the  same  instant 
he  lunged  for  the  knife  that  still  lay  in  the  snow. 

But  the  outlaw  was  too  quick.  He  pinned  his  wrist  with 
his  foot,  and  before  Grubof  could  tear  it  away  he  had  him 
by  the  throat.  Strong  as  the  Black  One  was,  he  was  help- 
less in  Kubrik's  grip.  It  left  him  half  choked  and  grasping 
for  breath. 

"Faugh!  thou  art  sHmy  to  the  touch,"  said  the  outlaw 
distastefully,  and  he  ordered  Sablin  to  tie  him  up. 

Sablin  did  so  and  set  him  against  a  tree. 

The  outlaw  looked  him  over  contemptuously.  "It  is  said 
of  Kubrik  that  he  cuts  men's  throats.  That  is  not  al- 
together a  lie.  A  hundred  times  I  could  have  shot  thee  in 
the  back,  but  I  waited  to  fight  thee,  man  to  man — thou, 
a  great  one  who  talks  to  governors — and  I,  the  outlaw,  who 
goes  with  a  price  on  his  head.  But  now,"  he  laughed  a  short 
hard  laugh,  "old  Sablin  shall  shoot  thee  like  a  lousy  dog 
that  has  gone  mad." 

He  dusted  his  hands  and  turned  his  back,  and  presently 
began  rolling  himself  a  cigarette. 

Through  it  all  Otto  Kroner  had  said  nothing.  Now  he 
stirred.  "If  thou  hast  finished  thy  speech,  perhaps  thou 
wilt  allow  me  to  smoke?" 

Kubrik  pushed  the  Hghted  cigarette  into  his  hand.  "For 
all  thy  bulk  thou  art  a  man,"  he  said  dourly. 

Otto  Kroner  took  a  pufF.  "If  thou  and  I  had  fought 
together,  we  would  have  accomplished  great  things,"  he 
said  thoughtfully. 
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Kubrik  scarcely  glanced  at  him.  "Have  thy  smoke  be- 
fore I  make  an  end,"  he  said  shortly.  "It  is  time  I  returned 
to  the  stockade." 

The  Ungainly  One  pondered.  "Ah,  yes,  the  stockade! 
That  is  interesting.  Dost  thou  know  Rapin,  the  Pole.?" 

Kubrik  nodded.  "The  machinist  who  is  the  foreigner's 
friend." 

Otto  Kroner  laughed  a  fat  man's  laugh  and  puffed  once 
more  at  his  cigarette.  "That  is  so,  the  foreigner's  friend — 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Camel's  spy!" 

Kubrik  looked  directly  at  him.  "Why  dost  thou  tell  me 
this  thing.?" 

The  Ungainly  One  shrugged.  "I  tell  thee  because  thou 
wilt  cut  his  throat,  and  I  do  not  choose  that  he  alone  shall 
win." 

Kubrik  stood  very  still.  If  Rapin  was  the  Ungainly 
One's  spy,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  foreigner  was  already 
killed.  His  own  blindness  had  sent  him  to  his  death.  And 
Anna  Mihaelovna,  whose  trustful  eyes  alone  had  pene- 
trated the  hatred  that  had  blackened  all  his  days — Anna 
Mihaelovna  who  so  bravely  followed  her  chosen  man.  .  .  . 
He  knew  his  peasants:  at  such  a  time  she  was  defenseless  in 
their  midst. 

A  new  and  dreadful  rage  shook  him.  "For  such  as  thee  a 
bullet  is  too  clean  a  death!"  he  said,  and  even  the  Ungainly 
One  turned  pale  at  the  hatred  in  his  voice.  His  hand  fell 
heavily  on  Sablin's  shoulder.  "Guard  them  well,  old  fox. 
If  harm  has  come  to  Anna  Mihaelovna,  the  peasants  shall 
roast  this  Asiat  over  a  slow  fire." 

And  before  Sablin  could  respond  he  was  running  down 
the  hill. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   DAUGHTER   OF   A   CHIEF 

HE  CAME  out  of  the  timber  on  the  rising  ground  and 
paused  involuntarily  to  survey  the  scene.  GruboPs 
house  was  on  fire,  and  the  glare  illuminated  the  interior 
of  the  stockade.  A  black  mass  of  peasants  clustered  round 
the  store  building.  They  had  broken  down  the  doors  and 
were  already  looting  the  contents.  He  could  hear  them 
shouting  and  fighting,  and  guessed  that  they  had  found 
vodka  and  that  many  of  them  were  already  drunk  and 
entirely  out  of  control. 

Another  blaze  had  started  in  the  barracks,  and  the  thick 
smoke  obscured  the  upper  end  of  the  enclosure.  He  real- 
ized that  Joan  could  not  have  been  in  Grubofs  house, 
or  she  would  have  called  to  him  when  she  heard  his  voice. 
But  the  jail — the  jail  was  in  danger  of  fire. 

He  started  to  run  down  the  hill. 

As  he  turned  in  at  the  gateway  a  band  of  Cossacks, 
with  Rapin  at  their  head,  broke  out  of  the  corral  and 
charged  in  fighting  formation  through  the  length  of  the 
stockade.  They  used  their  kinjals  freely  and  left  a  string 
of  wounded  and  dying  in  their  rear.  They  broke  clear 
and  headed  away  for  the  Kara  road. 

Kubrik  caught  the  nearest  mujik  by  the  arm.  "Where  is 
the  foreigner's  woman  .^''  he  demanded. 

The  man  was  drunk.  "What  do  I  know,  durak?"  He 
hiccoughed  and  waved  a  bottle  under  the  outlaw's  nose. 
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Kubrik  pushed  him  into  a  snow  bank  and  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  jail. 

To  avoid  being  hindered  by  quarrelsome  drunkards,  he 
took  the  footpath  along  the  side  of  the  church.  The  smoke 
was  thick  in  the  trees,  and  more  than  once  he  stumbled  over 
prostrate  bodies.  He  swore  impatiently  at  the  delay,  but 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  hospital  he  stopped  short. 
The  open  space  in  front  was  literally  strewn  with  wounded 
and  dying  men. 

In  the  center  Peter,  a  grimy  gnome,  tended  a  fire  of 
hastily  collected  material — anything  that  could  be  found 
that  would  burn.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of 
unwashed  bodies — the  stench  of  blood — the  groans  and 
curses  of  wounded  men — peasants  calling  on  their  saints. 
Dead  men  lay  in  a  row  at  his  very  feet. 

Yet  through  all  the  confusion  something  like  order  pre- 
vailed. Even  while  he  stood  indeterminate,  Kosolof  came 
in  sight  carrying  a  bucket  of  water  and,  behind  him,  Zahar, 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  Cossack  as  big  as  himself. 
Kubrik  recognized  his  old  enemy  the  sergeant.  One  leg 
was  broken  below  the  knee,  and  the  blood  from  a  gaping 
wound  in  his  neck  left  its  marks  on  the  trampled  snow. 
Zahar  stood  in  the  firelight  looking  for  a  place  to  set  him 
down. 

Just  then  Joan  came  from  behind  the  fire. 

A  towel  was  tied  round  her  head  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  and  her  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow  and  caked 
with  drying  blood.  As  she  stepped  carefully  over  the 
wounded  peasants,  one  and  another  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
skirt. 

Zahar  deposited  his  unconscious  burden  at  her  feet. 
"Barina,  there  are  still  live  Cossacks  in  the  barracks," 
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he  said  dispassionately,  "and  while  we  wet  nurse  our 
enemies  the  lousy  Pole  has  made  good  his  escape/' 

Joan  gave  him  a  moment's  attention.  "Go  while  there 
is  still  time — perhaps  we  may  save  a  few  from  the  fire." 
She  straightened  the  broken  leg  and  pillowed  it  under  the 
knee,  "Quick,  Kosolof,  water!  He  will  bleed  to  death!" 
She  shuddered  as  she  examined  the  wound  and  stripped  the 
covering  from  her  head.  "It's  the  last  piece  of  rag  I've  got. 
Isn't  there  something  we  can  do?" 

Kosolof  scratched  his  head.  "Dead  men's  shirts,"  he 
suggested. 

Joan  shuddered  again.  "Anything  at  all — we  must  have 
bandages." 

He  began  his  gruesome  task,  and  Kubrik — ^walking  as 
one  who  had  seen  a  vision — returned  by  the  way  he  had 
come.  He  went  straight  to  the  store. 

Someone  had  lighted  a  hanging  lamp,  and  the  dim  glow 
illuminated  the  orgy  within.  Kegs  of  vodka  were  broken 
open,  and  drunken  sots  lapped  up  the  liquid  from  the  floor. 
Men  fought  each  other  for  rifles  and  knives  and  chewed 
frozen  food  like  dogs.  A  big  hishnik  stood  on  a  barrel  of 
fish  and  wantonly  destroyed  the  contents  of  the  shelves. 
Another  scattered  flour  on  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  All 
the  time  fresh  arrivals  added  confusion  to  the  scene. 

Kubrik  drew  his  knife,  and  even  th^  most  quarrelsome 
of  them  made  room  for  him  to  pass.  He  picked  up  a  roll  of 
toweling  and,  before  anyone  could  interfere,  tore  the 
lantern  from  its  chain.  While  they  fought  in  the  darkness 
he  made  good  his  escape. 

When  he  reached  the  fire  Joan  still  worked  over  the 
sergeant's  wound.  Kubrik  covered  her  head  with  his  own 
cap  while  she  finished  her  bandaging,  and  tore  his  toweling 
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into  strips.  Then  he  helped  her  to  her  feet.  She  leaned 
against  him,  trembling  with  weariness. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her.  "Thy  man,  little  one?  Is  he 
dead?" 

Joan  raised  her    head.  *'Rapin  was  a  spy!  He  tried  to 
kill  Stepan  Stepanovich,  but  Kosolof  and  Alexis  saved  his 
life.  He  is  in  the  hospital.  He  has  a  cut  in  his  arm  and  can- 
not help,  but  he  can  force  the  doctor  to  work.  The  doctor 
is  more  than  a  little  drunk." 

Kubrik  moved.  *T  myself  will  talk  to  this  doctor." 

But  Joan  kept  his  arm  about  her.  "This  svoboda  sickens 
me,"  she  sobbed.  "All  this  killing  and  wounding  of  men — 
will  it  never  end  ?  It  is  said  that  the  Black  One  and  Otto 
Kroner  have  escaped — one  shudders  to  think  what  that 
may  mean.  And  his  Cossacks — it  seems  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  fight — they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  when  the 
peasants  broke  into  the  stockade,  many  of  them  sought 
only  to  escape.  The  wounded  have  told  me  that  they  were 
tired  of  such  a  master." 

The  muscles  in  Kubrik's  arm  tightened  like  a  rope.  "Let 
me  go!"  he  said  huskily.  "I  have  work  that  waits  to  be 
done." 

Joan  looked  up  at  him.  His  eyes,  hard  as  black  jade, 
burned  into  hers.  She  was  too  honest  to  pretend  that  she 
did  not  understand.  Her  two  hands  went  up  to  his  shoul- 
ders— woman's  hands,  smeared  with  blood  yet  carrying 
heaHng  in  their  touch.  "Kubrik" — she  glanced  round 
the  shambles  at  their  feet — "Kubrik — let  there  be  an 
end." 

The  outlaw's  teeth  gritted.  He  did  not  withdraw  from 
her,  but  he  reached  up  and  loosened  her  hands.  He  kept  his 
own  over  them  until  he  held  them  down  by  her  side. 
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*T  will  come  back  in  a  little  while,'*  he  said  slowly,  "for 
that  which  I  have  still  to  do  will  not  be  delayed." 

Joan,  her  vision  blurred,  turned  once  again  to  her  work. 

Kubrik  went  back  by  the  way  that  he  had  come.  His 
long  strides  carried  him  swiftly  up  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 
Once,  he  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  wreckage  of  all  that 
the  Black  Devil  had  built.  Sounds  rose  and  fell  like  the 
passing  of  an  angry  storm.  Over  the  haze  of  smoke,  the  red 
star  swung  clear  in  the  frosty  air. 

His  Hps  moved.  *'0f  a  certainty  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  chief!" 

Then,  looking  steadily  ahead,  he  climbed  on  up  the  hill. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  swale  he  drew  in  his  breath 
sharply.  Even  at  that  distance  he  could  see  that  Sablin  was 
alone.  Hungry  and  the  sledge  were  gone,  and  with  them 
his  two  prisoners. 

He  began  to  run. 

Sablin  was  lying  face  downward  near  the  fire.  He  turned 
him  over,  and  an  empty  bottle  rolled  into  the  ashes.  The 
old  hishnik  was  not  dead — he  was  drunk. 

Without  a  second  look  Kubrik  turned  to  the  spoor. 
His  nostrils  moved  like  a  dog  sniffing  up  the  wind.  Sablin's 
rifle  and  kinjal  were  both  gone.  The  rope  that  had  bound 
his  prisoners  was  lying  on  the  ground.  Twenty  feet  away 
his  bearskin  robe  was  caught  in  a  shrub.  He  started  to 
follow  the  marks  of  the  sledge  runners. 

At  the  worst  he  was  an  hour  behind,  but  he  knew  that 
with  the  peasants  in  arms  the  Black  One  would  keep  to 
the  hills,  and  all  the  wild  outlaw  in  him  turned  grimly 
to  the  chase.  Accidents  happened  to  sledges  in  the  taiga 
.  .  .  his  tireless  dog-trot  would  lick  up  the  yards  faster 
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than  any  horse  could  travel  an  unbroken  trail  through  the 
hills. 

Twenty  minutes  passed  with  no  sound  but  the  crunching 
of  his  moccasins.  He  swung  round  an  uprooted  tree, 
jumped  the  end  of  a  log,  and  came  to  a  place  where  the 
sledge  had  upset.  There  were  signs  of  a  struggle  here — 
footmarks  in  the  snow — footprints  that  followed  behind — 
and  a  broken  fender  dragging  hke  a  fox's  tail. 

Kubrik  grinned  dourly.  He  was  getting  his  second  wind. 

He  slid  down  a  grade  and  climbed  the  opposite  slope. 
At  the  top  he  came  without  warning  on  Otto  Kroner's 
body  lying  spread-eagle  on  his  back.  His  neck  was  partly 
severed  with  a  slashing  downward  blow  from  a  kinjal. 

Kubrik  stooped  over  him  to  see  that  he  was  dead.  The 
blood  was  not  yet  frozen.  He  judged  he  could  not  be  more 
than  ten  minutes  behind  the  sledge. 

**Let  the  wolves  attend  to  their  own!"  he  snarled,  as  he 
stepped  over  the  ungainly  bulk  and  pressed  on  after  his 
living  foe. 

The  timber  thinned  toward  the  flats,  and  as  he  broke 
into  the  open  he  prayed  to  Father  Anthony's  God,  for  no 
man  could  hope  to  keep  up  with  Hungry  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  river  ice. 

Somewhere  in  this  last  verst  of  broken  ground  lay  his 
only  hope. 

He  cursed  old  Sablin  for  a  drunken  sot  as  he  fell  over  a 
snag  which  tangled  his  feet.  It  proved  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  broken  fender.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  clearly  but,  re- 
membering Otto  Kroner,  he  unslung  his  gun. 

Ahead,  a  fringe  of  willows  warned  him  that  the  river  was 
near.  Next  moment  he  came  to  the  bank  itself  and  in  his 
reckless  hurry  fell  head  first  into  a  drift. 
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He  crawled  out  at  the  bottom  into  the  wreck  of  the 
sledge. 

It  lay  overturned,  smashed  to  splinters,  and  Hungry 
stood  trembling  with  his  heels  entangled  in  the  ruins. 

Grubof  was  gone — and  the  trail  had  come  abruptly 
to  an  end,  for  the  river  ice  was  swept  clear  by  the  wind. 

But  downstream  something  struggling  showed  dark 
against  the  whiteness.  .  .  . 

Kubrik  did  not  move.  He  breathed  heavily,  not  at- 
tempting to  use  his  gun.  He  understood  that  he  was  too 
late. 

His  dogs  had  already  killed  the  Black  Devil  of  the 
Amazar.  .  .  . 

Quite  deliberately  he  walked  to  him  and  stood  looking 
down  at  what  remained  of  his  face. 

But  it  was  of  Joan — not  of  his  enemy — that  he  thought. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    END    OF    SVOBODA 

IT  WAS  some  hours  after  midnight  that  Father  Anthony's 
sledge  traveled  at  a  foot's  pace  over  the  last  verst  of 
the  road  to  the  Amazar.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  straw, 
and  the  girl,  Olga,  walked  behind  to  lighten  the  load.  She 
was  keeping  anxious  watch  for  the  sight  of  the  stockade; 
and  thus  it  was  that  she  saw  a  man  and  horse  and  two 
dogs  coming  toward  them  across  the  river  swamps. 

A  late  moon  was  casting  weird  shadows,  and  the  vision 
brought  tales  of  Kubrik  to  her  mind,  for  Hke  all  peasant 
women  she  was  timid  in  the  dark. 

She  awoke  Father  Anthony.  A  sleeping  priest  was  poor 
protection  against  the  outlaw,  or,  if  it  came  to  that, 
against  wandering  ghosts  and  their  wolves. 

Father  Anthony  drew  up  at  once,  and  the  man  and 
horse  came  closer.  The  two  dogs  dropped  behind  and  pres- 
ently disappeared. 

**He  drags  something  on  hay  poles,"  whispered  Olga. 
The  old  man,  as  though  in  response  to  some  intuition,  got 
out  of  the  sledge  and  walked  to  meet  him. 

Olga  got  in  and  gathered  up  the  lines  ready  for  instant 
flight. 

The  man  coming  toward  them  had  hitched  two  long 
poles  to  the  collar  of  his  horse,  by  means  of  which  he 
dragged  a  bundle  over  the  rough  surface  of  the  bog. 

The  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  "What  hast  thou 
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there,  Kubrik?"  he  asked,  as  though  he  had  waited  pur- 
posely for  his  coming. 

Kubrik  came  to  a  stop  with  his  hand  still  on  Hungry's 
neck.  "Carrion!"  he  said  briefly. 

Father  Anthony  lifted  the  tattered  remains  of  a  uni- 
form coat  that  covered  the  mutilated  face.  After  a  mo- 
ment's silence  he  dropped  it  back  into  place  and  again 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"God  fulfils  Himself  in  strange  ways,"  he  said  slowly. 

Then,  turning  once  more  to  the  outlaw  he  asked:  "See- 
ing that  in  the  end,  revenge  was  taken  out  of  thy  hands, 
the  taiga  will  be  a  new  place.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? " 

Kubrik  did  not  answer.  His  fingers  plaited  and  un- 
plaited  a  strand  of  Hungry's  mane. 

"Hast  thou  brought  him  in  for  a  decent  burial?"  the 
old  man  asked  again,  as  though  the  fact  surprised  him. 

Kubrik  sighed.  "What  do  I  know  of  such  things,  Ba- 
toushka.^  When  thou  comest  to  the  ruins  of  the  Black 
One's  stockade  thou  wilt  find  that  a  saint  has  entered  the 
taiga.  If  Anna  Mihaelovna  stays  with  us,  one  does  not 
know  what  one  will  do."  And  still  fingering  the  horse's 
mane,  he  told  the  old  priest  of  all  that  had  happened  since 
they  had  left  the  mine. 

Father  Anthony  listened  to  the  end  and,  when  the  story 
was  all  told,  he  left  Kubrik  with  his  gruesome  burden 
and  drove  on  toward  the  Amazar. 

With  the  coming  of  daylight,  the  priest  and  Stephen 
were  able  to  take  charge.  At  Joan's  request  they  laid  the 
Black  One  and  Otto  Kroner  in  the  church,  with  the 
bodies  of  the  peasants  and  the  Cossacks  around  them, 
and  while  the  ground  was  still  thawed  under  the  ruins 
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of  Grubof  s  house,  they  dug  graves  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

The  peasants,  when  they  recovered  from  their  orgy, 
went  one  by  one  and  looked  at  what  remained  of  the  man 
who  had  dominated  them  for  so  many  years. 

*Tt  is  svoboda,''  they  said  dully,  and  turned  away. 
But  their  eyes  followed  Joan  wonderingly,  and  many  of 
them  kissed  her  skirt  as  though,  in  very  truth,  she  were  a 
saint. 

And  Peter,  looking  on  with  approval,  commented  to 
Zahar:  "Did  I  not  tell  thee  from  the  beginning  that  she 
was  a  great  one?'' 

Zahar  went  on  stirring  the  soup  he  was  preparing  for 
their  meal.  "Truly  thou  art  a  wise  little  man,'*  he  said 
sarcastically;  then  added:  "It  is  the  way  of  a  woman  to 
be  tender — but  even  the  mujiks  understand  that  the 
Barina  was  not  afraid."  He  nodded  to  where  Stephen  and 
Joan  talked  to  Father  Anthony.  "And  now,  if  thou  wilt 
bring  them  to  the  fire,  perhaps  they  will  eat  a  little; 
and  afterward  sleep,  for  unless  they  will  rest  we  shall  have 
other  graves  to  dig." 

The  next  day,  with  doctor  and  a  proper  escort,  they 
started  the  wounded  on  the  long  road  to  Gorbitza;  and 
when  the  sun  was  high  overhead  they  buried  the  peasants 
and  the  Cossacks  side  by  side  in  one  grave.  Grubof  and 
Otto  Kroner  they  laid  in  another  by  themselves. 

Father  Anthony  recited  the  simple  liturgy  of  the  dead, 
and  when  he  had  finished  he  took  his  own  silver  cross  and 
put  it  in  the  Black  One's  hands. 

"Why  didst  thou  do  that.^"  Peter  asked  him,  when  it 
was  all  over.  "Was  he  not  at  all  times  a  hound  from  hell?" 
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The  old  priest  smiled  thoughtfully.  "It  may  be  true, 
as  thou  sayest,  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  To  such  a  one 
I  have  loaned  my  cross.  Even  so  he  will  not  find  an  easy 
road  to  heaven.'' 

Peter  pondered  the  explanation  in  all  its  bearings. 
"How  can  one  say,  Batoushka,  if  there  is  a  road  for  such 
as  he^  And  another  thing  I  do  not  understand.  Thou 
hast  caused  Zahar  to  carve  'Svoboda'  on  the  crosses  that 
we  place  at  their  feet.  For  the  peasants  I  understand  such 
a  thing,  but  what  does  a  Chenovnik  know  of  svoboda.'"' 

Father  Anthony  put  his  arm  round  the  boy.  "As  thou 
knowest,  malcheshka,  the  word  'svoboda'  means  ^freedom.' 
But  each  man  understands  freedom  in  his  own  way.  To 
the  Chenovnik  too  often  it  has  meant  the  whip — to  the 
mujik,  drunkenness,  as  thou  hast  had  cause  to  learn 
since  they  came  into  the  stockade."  He  pointed  to  the 
looted  store.  "I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  more  than 
once  revolution  has  been  tried.  It  will  be  tried  again  and 
again,  and  each  time  many  will  die  for  ^freedom'  as  they  see 
it.  But  only  as  men  learn  wisdom  will  it  come  to  remain." 

"Wisdom  comes  with  learning  to  read,"  said  Peter, 
after  due  consideration,  "and  that  my  Barin  has  already 
taught  me." 

"When  thou  art  a  grown  man  perhaps  thou  wilt  teach 
others  also,"  Father  Anthony  answered.  "When  all  the 
peasants  can  read,  in  time  they  will  understand  many 
things  which  at  present  are  hidden  from  them." 

Peter  sighed.  "One  grows  up  so  slowly,  Batoushka!" 

Father  Anthony  chuckled.  "Svoboda  grows  slowly,  too, 
Petroushka.  Thou  wilt  be  an  old  man,  and  still  it  will  not 
have  arrived." 

Peter  sighed  again.  "To  read  is  a  great  thing,"  he  said. 
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"It  gives  one  thoughts  that  are  heavy,  Hke  frozen  fish." 
And  then,  remembering  that  they  were  soon  to  start  for 
home,  he  left  the  old  priest  alone  with  his  thoughts. 

While  the  sledges  were  being  packed  Joan  went  in 
search  of  Kubrik.  She  found  him  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  water  trough  watching  Hungry  drink.  She  sat  down 
beside  him  and  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

*'In  a  little  while  we  go,"  she  said.  "Father  Anthony 
brings  news  from  the  river  that  already  the  wires  send 
messages — svoboda  is  broken  and  all  things  are  as  they 
were  before.  But  now  thine  enemy  is  no  longer  in  the  taiga. 
This  being  so,  wilt  thou  not  come  with  us?  The  buildings 
at  the  mine  have  been  burned,  and  there  is  much  to  do." 

Kubrik  did  not  look  at  her.  "Now  that  the  Black 
One  is  dead,  thou  wilt  have  no  further  need  of  Kubrik. 
I  belong  to  the  taiga,  Anna  Mihaelovna.  Stepan  Stepan- 
ovich  will  go  to  the  Governor,  for  all  this  killing  has  still 
to  be  explained.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  take  thee  also,  for 
such  a  great  one  as  the  Governor  will  listen  to  thee.  And 
in  the  end  thou  wilt  return  to  thine  own  land,  but  the 
name  of  the  foreigner  and  his  woman  will  be  ever  remem- 
bered on  the  river." 

Joan  sighed.  "When  our  work  is  done  it  is  true  that  we 
shall  return  to  our  own  country,  but  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  to-day." 

For  a  moment  the  old  whimsical  smile  of  the  horse 
trader  met  her.  "When  thou  hast  a  son,  little  one,  Kubrik 
will  teach  him  the  ways  of  the  taiga." 

Joan's  fingers  closed  impulsively  on  his  arm,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "If  I  should  have  a  son  I  would 
trust  him  with  Evan,  the  horse  trader,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  if  need  be.  But  with  Kubrik  the  outlaw " 
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Gently  Kubrik's  great  hand  rested  on  the  fingers  that 
lay  upon  his  arm.  "Be  at  peace,  little  one.  Kubrik  the 
outlaw  is  dead." 

He  left  her  then  and  went  away  through  the  ruined 
gateway  of  the  stockade,  and  hours  afterward,  when  the 
great  red  star  was  riding  over  the  hill,  he  returned  and 
stood  silently  by  the  cross  that  had  been  set  up  to  mark 
the  grave  of  his  enemy.  He  traced  with  his  finger  the  out- 
line of  the  word  that  Father  Anthony  had  caused  to  be 
carved  across  the  arms.  While  he  did  so  his  two  dogs  sat 
watching  him  from  the  gateway. 

Here  SabHn  found  him.  The  old  hishnik,  unrepentant 
and  unashamed,  was  anxious  only  to  get  safely  away  from 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  "Come,"  he  said  drily,  "the  wolves 
will  not  dig  them  up!  Which  way  do  we  go.^" 

Kubrik  Hghted  a  cigarette.  "Thou  wilt  come  with  me 
to  the  foreigner's  mine,  thou  old  fox.  Together  we  will  help 
him  build  all  that  which  svoboda  has  destroyed." 


THE    END 
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